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Washington, D.C. is the only city in 
America with a Negro majority. Here 
the problems of the American Negro 
are magnified, distorted, ignored, or 
solved under the eyes of Congress and 
the world. And here, though they num- 
ber 54% of the population, Negroes 
claim little power, but plenty of en- 
emies — enemies like the segregation- 
ists who ridicule the enforcement of 
civil rights in our capital city, the 
landlords who make a killing by rent- 
ing cramped slum quarters to large 
families, the storekeepers who make 
tempting offers of credit to buy over- 
priced goods, the unions who consist- 
ently refuse apprenticeships. And the 
Negro has enemies enough within his 
own ranks—cheaters who abuse the 
welfare system, criminals, “Uncle 
Toms, fanatical demagogues—all of 
whom destroy the good standing he 
tries to build up. 

In order to write this report Haynes 
Johnson, an experienced newspaper- 
man, promised not to reveal names and 
thus obtained interviews with hun- 
dreds of Negroes. He takes the reader 
to a slum where a mother is supporting 
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It was dusk when I neared the mountain, 
and at its base I perceived what appeared to 
be a beast. But as I drew nearer, I saw that 
it was a man. When I reached him, I found 
he was my brother. 

—A Negro in Washington, quoting 


a legend of the Himalayas. 
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Part One: 


THE PRESENT 


7 THE WHITE CITY 


IN THE LATE AFTERNOON the sun shines from across the river, 
transforming the gray marble monuments into gleaming white. As 
dusk turns to darkness, floodlights illuminate the landmarks with 
brilliant tights. This is the white city beside the Potomac, the na- 
tion’s capital. If there is an American dream, it is represented in 
the stone and steel of Washington. 

We know that image of Washington. It is our capital and we are 
proud of the nation it mirrors. But those bright lights do not shine 
on all of the city. Much is hidden. There are four hundred thou- 
sand people who could show you this other side of Washington, if 
they would. They are Negroes and they have their own impression 
of the center of democracy. 

In these pages will be heard the voices of some of those Negroes. 
It is a complex story they tell, one that began when the capital city 
was being carved from the woods and marshes, in part through 
their labor. Their words are not always pleasant or reassuring. 
Somewhere in the midst of their doubts and fears, their anger and 
pride, lies the story of their life in the nation’s capital. I am telling 
that story as I heard it from them. 

Since 1619 when a battered Dutch privateer beat around Cape 
Henry, tacked slowly up the James River, and dropped anchor off 
Jamestown to deposit the first Negroes in America, the colored 
man’s history has been one of deprivation and hardships. When 
the cornerstone of the White House was laid on a blustery October 
day in 1792, descendants of those Jamestown Negroes were living 
around the capital of the country. Through the years Negroes have 
left their mark on the District of Columbia, and it in turn has 
affected them. The color line has shaded the history of the city to 
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such an extent that one cannot begin to understand Washington 
unless one is aware of the part the Negro has played in it. Today 
Negroes constitute more than half of the city’s population, and 
while on the surface there are dramatic signs of progress, the 
struggle for equality is far from ended. 

Beneath the calm exterior of race relations in Washington exists 
a new sense of urgency, a feeling of time running out, of unfore- 
seen events and changes ahead. At first this seems paradoxical. 
Not long ago Washington was a city of segregation in every form. 
Now the access to restaurants, hotels, theaters, and schools is taken 
for granted. An increasing number of Negroes hold high govern- 
ment positions and the prosperity of many colored sections is ob- 
vious. These are the visible signs of change. But problems remain, 
problems which are not going to be solved through the courts 
alone. For these problems are personal, not legal; and they are 
emotional. 

The very subject of the Negro continues to arouse strong feel- 
ings, not only in Washington but throughout the country. And 
when all the speeches have been made, all the sermons delivered, 
and all the studies and statistics considered and evaluated, the 
Negro’s relation to the white man continues to be an individual 
issue. There is no attempt here to deny such feelings. In fact, this 
account of the Negro is a personal one. I write out of my own 
experience. 

From almost my first day in Washington I had been struck by 
the presence of the Negro question. It was perplexing, this aware- 
ness of color—so much a part of the city and yet so far removed 
from the reality of the white man’s daily life. But one could not 
escape it. It was discussed over drinks in homes and in lulls in 
offices. Some said the Negro was leading to the deterioration of 
Washington. Others said he was demanding too much, too fast, 
with too little appreciation or consideration of the problems he 
was creating. These were not the views of bigots, but of men of 
moderation and good will. 

It was—and is today—a constant subject, and yet I was hearing 
only one side. I wondered what the Negro thought. How he ex- 
pressed his hopes and fears, his failures and his successes. As a 
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reporter, I knew of only one way to find out: to talk to Negroes 
themselves. This book is a result of those conversations. It is a 
reporter’s account, based on personal door-to-door interviews in 
areas of differing economic levels in the city. I came unannounced, 
and I did not always have success in gaining admittance. 

In each interview, I asked the same general questions about the 
Negro’s life in Washington. If he was from some other area, what 
had drawn him to Washington? And what had been his experience 
since he arrived? What did he consider to be his greatest problems? 
Could he help me to understand what it was like to be a Negro in 
Washington? What did he think of me as a white man, and did he 
think my race was solely responsible for the way he felt? There 
were other, less general questions—questions about where he 
worked, how he was treated, what he thought about specific indi- 
viduals in public life, and details of his own private life. I assured 
each person that I would not expose him to possible public em- 
barrassment by printing his name. I wanted him to feel free to 
speak candidly about any problems he had encountered. For this 
reason few names will appear in this book. 

My first interview served as a pattern for the others. On a bril- 
liantly clear, cold day in winter I bundled up in scarf, overcoat, 
and boots and crunched through the snow and ice down a narrow 
street in the southeast section of the city, six blocks from Capitol 
Hill. 

The houses all look the same there—small, attached, faded red 
brick, and few if any curtains in the windows. I stopped in front of 
one, walked up three steps, opened a screen door, and rang the 
bell. A colored man answered. He was wearing a woman’s nylon 
stocking on his head as a cap, an old army sweater, brown over- 
alls, and heavy workmen’s shoes. He was short, stocky, and had a 
quizzical look. 

Soon I was inside, seated on a small couch, explaining why I 
wanted his opinions. We must have talked for more than two 
hours. He leaned back in an old easy chair against a wall under- 
neath a framed picture of the Lincoln Memorial draped with a 
green, white, and red Christmas ribbon. As he puffed on a short 
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black cigar, he talked in a rambling fashion about his life in 
Washington. 

I was delighted. In my naiveté, I thought I was getting the com- 
plete truth. Months later, after hundreds of interviews in Negro 
homes throughout the city, I began to realize that while what a 
man tells you may be true, what he does not say is often far more 
important. One may take down a man’s words, but they do not 
necessarily fathom his heart and soul. With Negroes, I learned, it 
is often difficult to penetrate behind the mask our society has 
forced them to wear. An inheritance of slavery and second-class 
citizenship teaches a harsh lesson: you must please your master to 
survive. 

My experience taught me that only when Negroes believe a 
white man is sympathetic will they speak frankly. They must be 
convinced of one’s good intentions. As one Negro told me: “We 
love a man who has a good heart, who believes in our cause.” 
While their acceptance of me was personally flattering, their gener- 
ally defensive attitude at times made an exchange of views difficult. 

Now, more than a year after that first interview, I still am trying 
to understand the Negro and his—and the white man’s—problems. 
For if they are his problems, they are ours, too. This book is a part 
of that attempt. I do not write as a preacher or a crusader, but as 
an observer who believes the life of the Negro in Washington re- 
flects the life of the Negro in America. I must say, by way of quali- 
fication, that my sympathies are with Negroes, and that I am not 
an entirely impartial observer. That sympathy is one of the results 
of my experience. 

When I began my research, I considered myself a rather typical 
white man of limited contact with Negroes: a moderate liberal, if 
there can be such a thing, born in New York of southern parents 
and educated in the universities of the Middle West. As my own 
knowledge of the colored man increased, I found myself identify- 
ing with him. I was reacting, inwardly, to stories in the paper, to 
the old jokes and the old comments, to the unconscious but ever 
present white man’s feeling of superiority over the black man. At 
the same time, I do not consider myself a spokesman for Negroes. 
They do that quite well themselves. Nor do I regard myself as an 
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apologist for Negro shortcomings: close contact sometimes makes 
one more critical. 

The more deeply I became involved with the Negro’s problems 
in Washington, the more I began to realize that what happens in 
the capital affects Negroes everywhere. While I am writing about 
one city, I do not think of this as presenting a parochial view. 

Just as the Negro’s life in the District of Columbia cannot be 
separated from the philosophy of the federal administration in 
power, neither can what happens in Washington be dismissed as of 
only local interest. It is not. By its peculiar relationship to the rest 
of the country, Washington is the crucible of our democratic sys- 
tem. If democracy fails in Washington, it will fail in all of our 
cities. It is in Washington that the issues are met and the decisions 
made, for good or ill. Because the spotlight of publicity continually 
plays upon the city, small events become magnified and distorted; 
larger ones take on Olympian proportions. This is true also of its 
people and their lives. 

Such intensive examination places the Negro in Washington in 
the vanguard of his race. His successes and achievements are 
hailed by all Negroes. His faults and failures are dramatized and 
used against him by white supremacists. At present, the national 
image of the colored man in the nation’s capital is unflattering. 
Throughout the South it is believed that Washington is being taken 
over by Negro criminals and thugs; that the city’s public school 
system, with 80 per cent of the students colored, is being destroyed 
by integration; that the white shrine of the nation is being dese- 
crated by the black man. One does not hear this said of other 
cities. 

These views of Washington are not restricted to the South, al- 
though they are held most strongly there. In 1961, when the states 
were considering the Twenty-third Amendment to the Constitution 
granting Washington citizens the right to vote for President, tour- 
ing reporters from the capital were questioned sharply—off the 
record, of course—by members of midwestern and New England 
legislatures. The legislators wanted to know about that “Negro 
problem” in Washington. They wondered if the right to vote 
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wouldn’t be thrown away by giving it to a city where more than 
half of the people are colored. 

Those were the attitudes of white men. To Negroes, Washington 
increasingly is thought of as the place to look for leadership. 

“There isn’t a day that goes by that I don’t get a long-distance 
call from somewhere—California or New York or Chicago or 
Atlanta—asking about something that happened in the Negro com- 
munity in Washington,” one Negro official said. “This is the center; 
we're in the heart of the fight. That’s why I came here. I gave up a 
nice comfortable job to come to Washington because this is the 
place that counts for our race. For one thing, Washington 
undoubtedly has the most highly trained and educated Negro com- 
munity in the country. We’re the fulcrum, the center of the move- 
ment.” 

Of necessity, politics figures prominently in this book. It is the 
lifeblood of the city, and Negroes as well as whites must face this 
reality. The struggle for equality centers both in Congress and the 
White House. It is on Capitol Hill that the Negro encounters the 
greatest opposition. There, congressional committees have investi- 
gated and “documented” the problems arising from integration. 
That testimony has been distributed by racists to White Citizens 
Councils in the South. In this way, other sections have come to 
think of Washington as harboring a difficult racial situation. 

Because the Constitution grants Congress the exclusive power of 
legislation for the District of Columbia, the people of Washington 
are at the mercy of those who control Congress. For generations 
that control has been in the hands of southerners. As the Washing- 
ton Star has commented editorially, it is one of the ironies of 
history that the Confederacy, which never was able to capture 
Washington during the Civil War, for years has held it as a help- 
less pawn. 

Congressional power over the city rests principally in the hands 
of two standing committees—the Senate and House Committees on 
the District of Columbia. Any bill affecting the city must have the 
approval of those committees before it can be reported to the 
floor for general debate and vote. Since congressmen and senators 
are appointed to committee chairmanships by virtue of their length 
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of time in office, southerners traditionally have controlled those 
committees. This is the advantage of the one-party system in the 
South: security in office leading to power in Congress. Such a 
method of appointment to power remains one of the curious con- 
tradictions of American democracy. 

Some years ago the late Senator Theodore G. Bilbo of Missis- 
sippi explained why he was glad to become chairman of the Senate 
District Committee. 

“I wanted this position so I could keep Washington a segregated 
city,” he said. 

Even Bilbo—who once replied to a protest about a Negro lynch- 
ing with the words “Go to hell”—could not maintain that situation. 
In spite of the changes since then, others are continuing Bilbo’s 
fight. I sought an interview with one of these men, a congressman 
whose influence is great in Washington, a man who holds power 
over the lives of all who live in the city. 

His office in one of the House Office Buildings is toward the 
end of a long corridor. As I waited in the outer office, I passed the 
time by studying the two large framed color pictures of peaceful 
streams on the wall, and a framed cartoon over the congressman’s 
door. It was of a Confederate soldier carrying a rebel flag with a 
caption: “Forget, Hell!” A few minutes later, I was ushered inside. 

The congressman was seated behind a large desk with his back 
to a window, flanked by an American and a state flag. After a 
perfunctory greeting, he settled back into his high straight-backed 
leather chair, folded his hands over his stomach, pursed his lips, 
cocked his head slightly to the right, and waited. He was wearing a 
dark suit and somber tie. 

I explained my purpose, and said I knew he was a man of great 
experience in the District, particularly concerning Negroes. He 
said nothing for a moment; then, in a soft drawl: 

“If you think you’re going to get me to say anything to you about 
that for publication, you’ve got another think coming. So you’d 
just as best get up and get out of here if you expect to quote me by 
name.” 

After assuring him I wouldn’t use his name, he launched into an 
attack, all in his quiet way, on the “niggers.” Not once in forty 
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minutes did he use the word “Negro,” and I can attest to enough 
familiarity with a southern accent to say it was not the common 
slurring of the word into “nigrah.” He sat in his chair, seldom 
raising the level of his voice, holding his glasses in his right hand as 
he spoke with an intensity that became rather terrifying. His first 
words were: 

“With no disrespect to you, I think you and all the other sen- 
sationalists are doing a grave disservice to your country. You are 
helping to bring about the mongrelization of the white race. Just 
look at what’s happened in Brazil and Cuba and all those other 
countries. They became so mongrelized that now they can’t even 
govern themselves. So now we’ve got to try to bail them out if we 
can. The same thing will happen to the United States if we let the 
courts and cheap politicians who pander to the nigger votes and all 
the fuzzy-minded liberals have their way. 

“Why you can see what’s happening here in Washington, if 
you’d just look. The courts don’t prosecute the niggers. And yet 
there’s more brutality here than anywhere else. Just look out on the 
streets. Just look. You can see those nigger women who'll rut 
around with any man they find and raise a passle of illegitimate 
children.” 

He talked of the Supreme Court and “those lying, sons of bitches 
justices” and of the “nigger pressure groups” composed of more 
“sons of bitches and bastards.” 

“But I’ll tell you,” he said, “the time is coming when those 
rotten groups will be swept away by right-thinking men, men with 
backbone, men who care about the United States and the Consti- 
tution. 

“Just see what happens when an honest man has the courage to 
speak up today. They come buzzing after him and destroy him. But 
that’s changing. It won’t be long before we elect a House and a 
Senate. And then we’re going to impeach those meddling usurpers 
on the Supreme Court and elect a good President. You'll see. Just 
mark my words. It won’t be long. It’s coming a lot sooner than 
you think.” 

For the time being, he seemed to derive a certain glee from his 
belief that “Washington was getting what it deserves” through its 
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large Negro population and integrated schools. After naming cer- 
tain high officials in Washington and calling them liars, apparently 
because they disagreed with him about what integration has meant 
to the capital, he said: 

“You know what I think? I think Kennedy’s giving the niggers 
to Washington so Washington can wallow in them.” 

I told him it was my impression that Negroes in Washington, and 
throughout the country, were more militant today; that many were 
prepared to die for their rights. Was he concerned there might be 
trouble unless an honest effort were made to ease our racial 
frictions? 

He smiled slightly. 

“Now you may think that way, but I don’t. Because I know the 
nigger character. I know that if you say, ‘Nigger, that’s as far as 
you’re going to go,” he stops right there. [He raised his right hand, 
palm up, in the manner of a traffic policeman.] All this talk about 
militancy is just more propaganda by people who don’t know nig- 
gers. Right here in my own Office I’ve got a couple of them jobs. 
There’s a man working in this building right now as a janitor who 
got his job because of me. I even lend them money sometimes. 

“In the South there’s no hostility between the races. The niggers 
look up to me more than they do their own people. We had the 
problem licked in the South until the outsiders butted in. That’s 
why we’re having trouble today. We never had trouble before.” 

That congressman represents an extreme viewpoint. Most 
southerners whom I have known would be ashamed to hear such 
a man speak for the South. There are men of all views in the 
South, and in the past the races have been bound together far 
more closely than in the North. Genuine affection has existed on 
both sides of the color line. And yet too often the southern poli- 
tician who has come to Washington has done his section of the 
country an injustice. With his swagger and blatant appeals to in- 
tolerance, he has profaned the very principles he so loudly pro- 
fesses to hold. To such a figure, Negroes in the capital react in the 
manner of those confronting their worst enemy. They regard the 
southern control of Capitol Hill as their greatest obstacle to achiev- 
ing full equality. 
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“You keep hearing the southern congressman or senator say he 
really knows the Negro, he grew up with him, he understands 
him,” a Negro intellectual said, as we talked about this problem. 
“Does he really? Think about it awhile. What Negro does he 
know? He may know the servant in his home, but does he know 
the colored professional group? When he gets sick, does he go to a 
colored doctor? When he has a prescription to be filled, does he go 
to a colored pharmacist? When he goes to church, does he go to a 
colored church?” 

The man paused and shrugged slightly. 

“Maybe the lines of communication have to be expanded.” 

But Congress is only one of the places one must look to find the 
truth of the Negro’s situation. Also important, Negroes say, are 
the economic interests which control the private businesses in the 
city. For despite the progress that the Negro has made in Washing- 
ton, many of his basic needs remain unmet. A job, a place to live, 
a way to escape the stigma of the relief rolls or the degrading at- 
mosphere of the slums—these are only a few. 

To understand his plight, one first must become familiar with 
the Negro’s history in Washington. I will trace that history briefly, 
and in the following section, I will discuss in more detail what I 
regard as the most important problems of today, such as migration, 
economic discrimination, welfare, and public school education. 
Here I am speaking of Negroes in the slums, Negroes one reads 
about in the newspaper reports of crime. Within the masses of 
those embittered people ominous movements are developing, pre- 
senting a new Negro problem, one which demands attention today. 

Difficult as these problems may be, there are organizations and 
individuals working to alleviate them. Contributing to the chang- 
ing environment in which the Negro lives is a new generation of 
colored men and women, college-trained and ready to assume a 
vigorous leadership. Accompanying this has been the growth of a 
substantial middle class, and a more active role on the part of 
Negro churches. At the top, intertwined with Washington’s political 
structure, is a Negro leadership group. These and other factors are 
speeding the process of better race relations. 

In this book I do not presume to be able to “solve” any prob- 
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lems. My purpose is to report what the Negro has to say about his 
share of democracy one hundred years after slavery. 

Overshadowing all the specific topics are the intangible, and 
perhaps more significant, issues: the problems of adjusting to the 
fact of color in a white man’s society, and that vexatious question 
of genuine acceptance by the white man. The life of the colored 
man cannot be told in terms of black or white, standing alone. The 
colors are not-so fast; they merge and change and each affects the 
other. 

As the Negro acquires increasing status and dignity, he refuses 
to remain as the perpetual question mark in the United States. The 
only question today is: how soon will the Negro be permitted to 
share fully in democracy, and what might happen if he is not? 

This is the challenge in Washington, a challenge facing both 
races. What happens in Washington will be felt throughout the 
country, and, indeed, the world. To one Negro this situation holds 
a promise to see, as he expressed it, “if a minority can come to the 
capital of the country and help run it.” 

But his anticipation is not felt in all Negro quarters. In many 
colored sections there is despair and apathy. There are Negroes in 
Washington living in conditions of squalor. Many of them seem 
unconcerned about their situation. Some live from relief check to 
relief check, angry at the world and the society into which they 
were born. Others live day after day transfixed before their tele- 
vision sets, without even the most modest dreams for their children. 
They are the people whom the social workers and sociologists so 
inadéquately describe as isolated. 

There are Negroes in Washington who have struggled and have 
been defeated, who cannot understand what the ferment among 
their people means. There are others who live with midnight in 
their hearts. 

There are Negroes in Washington who live in fine homes, luxu- 
riously furnished, who gather at night for cocktails and polite con- 
versation after the theater or concert. In a few of these homes the 
word “Negro” hardly exists. It calls forth bad memories. To many 
of these Negroes the man who makes his living through the num- 
bers racket or who stands on the corner idly watching the city pass 
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by is as foreign as the average Negro is to the average white man. 

There are Negroes in Washington who are organized and ready 
to match the white man, play by play, deal by deal, ballot by ballot. 
They understand the sophistication of back-room strategy; they 
know the value of a mass movement with central, intelligent 
direction. 

Even though differences in education and economic advantages 
may separate Negro communities, all are united in a way that noth- 
ing can change. They are Negroes, brothers under the skin. 

In talking with Negroes it is not long before one is struck by 
their feeling of urgency. This has been expressed to me in many 
ways. I particularly recall a peaceful Sunday afternoon when I sat 
in the living room of a Negro civic leader. The room was furnished 
beautifully, and through the screen door came the sound of chil- 
dren playing in the park across the street. A warm, drowsy after- 
noon, a time for relaxing; but this man was saying: 

“Tl tell you this. There’s no time for fooling around. There’s 
too much at stake. The power structure in the white community 
has got to decide now—I mean today—if they’re really going to 
make this a city of opportunities for our people. Because time is 
running out. And it’s not just here—it’s that way all over the coun- 
try. Now I know that. 

“If the white power structure doesn’t deal with us they’re going 
to be in trouble. We’ll all be in trouble, all of us together. Because 
if things still go on with a promise here and the same old story of 
wait awhile, then our leadership—the responsible, intelligent kind 
of leadership—is going to be thoroughly discredited in the Negro 
community. And then you’re going to have to deal with somebody 
else, with the extremists, and that isn’t going to be a day any of us 
would want to see. 

“That’s the problem today. And it’s today I’m worried about, 
not tomorrow. Things are coming to a head, and if something isn’t 
done I'll tell you frankly that I’m worried.” 

His concern is the present. Mine is slightly different. As the story 
of the Negro’s past and present unfolds, I am writing with one 
thing in mind—the future. And I am writing not only about race 
relations, but about Washington itself and its relationship to the 
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rest of the country. Years ago, before World War I, Justice Wendell 
Phillips Stafford of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
spoke of the city in a way that has a special application today. 

The capital of a nation, he said, although it may lie as ours does 
at the level of the sea, in a true sense must be a city that is set on a 
hill and which cannot be hidden. In the nature of things it draws to 
itself the eyes, not only of its own people, but, if it is the capital of 
a great nation, the eyes of the world. 

And then the judge looked beyond his own era and said: 

“This capital of capitals should be no mean city. . . . Whether 
we will it so or not, it will become a symbol—a symbol of the great 
Republic whose visible throne is here . . . It is wisdom, then, to 
see that the symbol shall be worthy of the love and veneration it 
expresses.” 


Part Two: 


THE PAST 


2 HAIL COLUMBIA! HAPPY LAND 


SIX DAYS BEFORE CHRISTMAS, in the early hours of the morning, 
a woman climbed through a garret window and leaped three stories 
to the cobblestones below. She lay on the narrow street with a 
broken back and broken arms, groaning. 

Those who were in Washington on that December day in 1815 
said the sound of her “heavy groans” awakened the lady of the 
mayor, who lived near by. The leap, and the desperation which 
provoked it, awakened many more than the mayor’s wife; it set in 
motion a chain of events which led to a national debate, focusing 
attention on the nation’s capital. The debate continued for years 
and finally culminated on the battlefield. 

The woman who jumped was a Negro, one of a group waiting 
to be taken to a southern market to be sold. She had been detained 
in a brick tavern at Thirteenth and F streets, even then a center 
for fashionable downtown shopping. Despite her injuries, she lived 
to tell her story. The slave dealers had separated her from her hus- 
band and two children, so she tried to escape by jumping from 
the window. 

It was probably the first time the voice of a Negro in Washing- 
ton was raised in public protest. Out of the indignation and shame 
that swept the small city came an impassioned charge to the grand 
jury of Washington. A judge urged the jury “very emphatically” to 
investigate the slavery situation within the city—a situation he 
called “repugnant to the spirit of our political institutions and the 
rights of man.” 

Soon after that, a tall, pale Virginian rose on the floor of the 
House of Representatives during a monotonous debate about the 
state of banks in the District of Columbia. In a shrill voice, John 
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Randolph of Roanoke said it was his intention to discuss “a subject 
of infinitely more importance.” He called upon the House to put a 
stop to proceedings at that moment carried on under their very 
noses; proceedings that were a crying sin before God and man. In 
no part of the earth, he said, “not even excepting the rivers on the 
coast of Africa, was there so great and so infamous a slave market 
as in the metropolis, in the very Seat of Government of this nation, 
which prided itself on freedom.” 

Washington, he said, had become a nefarious depot for the slave 
traffic, blighted by prisons where “the slaves were incarcerated and 
chained down, and thence driven in fetters like beasts, to be paid 
for like cattle.” 

With that, he moved that the Committee on the District of 
Columbia investigate the “inhuman and illegal traffic in slaves 
carried on in the District, and to devise some speedy means to put 
a stop to it.” 

His plea to end the slave trade failed, but his speech did not. 
Coming as it did when the city still was outraged over the F Street 
incident, it helped to enlist the support of others. The F Street 
tragedy also had attracted the attention of a young doctor who had 
just come to Washington. Jesse Torrey, Jr., had seen a slave pro- 
cession of men, women, and children bound together in pairs, 
some with iron chains, passing by the Capitol Building. Shocked, 
Torrey talked to congressmen and senators about what he had 
seen. He also interviewed the slave who had jumped from the 
tavern. In 1817 his book, A Portraiture of Domestic Slavery, told 
the public at large of his investigation. One passage in particular 
became a rallying cry for the opponents of slavery. 

During the last session of Congress of the 1815-16 term, he 
wrote, several members were standing on the street near the Capi- 
tol. As they were talking, “a drove of manacled coloured people 
were passing by; and when just opposite, one of them elevating his 
manacles as high as he could reach, commenced singing the favor- 
ite national song, ‘Hail Columbia! happy land.’” 

From this time on, the fight was on. Petitions calling for the abo- 
lition of slavery came in ever increasing numbers from throughout 
the country. Great names joined the debate—John Quincy Adams, 
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Lincoln, Webster, Calhoun, Sumner, Chase, Pinckney. They are 
familiar. Here are some that are not: 

“Negro David, about 5 feet 7 or 8 inches high, 47 years of age, 
but appears much older. He has been used to working in the city 
of Washington for a Mr. Purrell, near the Navy Yard, and per- 
haps is lurking in the city at this time. He is an artful fellow, and 
may pretend that I have given him leave to hire himself. The above 
reward will be given for securing him in any jail, so that I get him 
again, and all reasonable charges paid if brought home.” 

“was committed to the jail of Washington county in the district 
of Columbia, negro GEORGE STEWART—he is 5 feet 512 inches 
high, about 50 years old—says he belongs to Mrs. Hetty Hood, of 
Anne Arundel county, Md.—his clothing hard to describe as they 
are much worn. The owner of the above Negro is requested to 
come and prove him, and take him away or he will be sold for his 
jail fees and other expenses, as the law directs.” 

George and David are part of our story, for as Negroes in 
Washington during the early years of slavery they left an inherit- 
ance that continued to influence the colored race a hundred years 
after emancipation. In story and fable, Negroes in Washington 
passed on their tales from generation to generation. There still are 
colored men and women living in Washington in mid-twentieth 
century who tell with pride of churches where fugitives were hidden 
in the basements while waiting to be taken by the underground 
railroad to the North and freedom. Handed down, too, were the 
names of sections, reflecting the poverty and grimness of Negro 
communities: Foggy Bottom, Bloodfield, Swampoodle, Vinegar 
Hill. It was during slavery, too, that class distinctions first became 
important among the colored population of the city. Many free 
men and women of color lived in Georgetown where their jobs as 
carpenters, blacksmiths, plasterers, cabinetmakers, cab drivers and 
waiters set them apart from those who labored in bondage. Some 
could read and write, and some were exceedingly light-skinned. 

Far more important to the present, though, than the geographi- 
cal and legendary reminders of the Negro are the intangible in- 
fluences of slavery. The branding iron and the chain left an im- 
print that the Negro carries with him today. Few white men have 
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been conscious of this. Occasionally a discerning person noticed 
what was happening. In the 1830s such a man, Professor E. A. An- 
drews, spent days among Negroes in the city and wrote out his 
impressions in several letters to friends in the North. The pages on 
which he wrote now are yellowed and have the dry, musty smell of 
age. But Professor Andrews’s observations still are applicable in 
the Washington of the present. 

“The real sentiments and feelings of the Negroes,” he wrote, “it 
is very difficult for any white person to ascertain, and for a stranger, 
it is nearly impossible . . . Distrust, even of their real friends, is 
no unnatural consequence of the relation which they and their 
ancestors have so long borne to the whites. When therefore a white 
man approaches them with inquiries concerning their condition, 
they are at once put upon their guard, and either make indefinite 
vague replies, or directly contradict their real sentiments.” 

The slave, he said, looks upon all white men as the friends of 
his master and he does not dare trust his secret wishes to those who 
may immediately betray him. “Thus all continue to slumber upon 
the verge of the volcano; but it is only a feverish sleep, from which 
the slightest sound, which may be mistaken for the rumbling of the 
fires in the abyss beneath, is sufficient instantly to arouse them.” 

Sometimes the volcano erupted. It happened that way in 1831. 
On a bitter February day that year, as the sun darkened and finally 
disappeared in a solar eclipse, a Negro named Nat Turner stood 
looking toward the heavens in fear and wonder. Turner, a slave 
preacher in Southampton, Virginia, heard voices. They told him 
“the first shall be last.” Armies of angels, white and black, warred 
in his mind. 

Turner bided his time. Then, after preaching to his fellow slaves 
on a Sunday night in August, Turner and seven companions struck. 
The white master and all of his family were massacred in their 
sleep. Other slaves joined the insurrection and by noon of the next 
day twenty-four children, eighteen women, and thirteen men, all 
white, had been murdered in that part of Virginia. Turner was 
captured and hanged. But the slam of the gibbet’s trap on that 
frosty November morning echoed down the streets of Washington 
for years. 
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Turner, as one man wrote,* was a Black Gabriel, 


. . . gold in the sun, 
Flame-head of 
Rebellion 


The black folk weep, 
The white folk stare: 
Gabriel is 

A sword in the air. 


That sword hung over Washington. White men, fearing a Negro 
insurrection, took stern action. Curfew laws were passed for all 
Negroes, free or slave. Colored preachers were banned. Meetings 
were restricted. The District of Columbia’s harsh “Black Code” 
was made even more severe. By 1848 the statutes governing Ne- 
groes in Washington carried these provisions: For striking a white 
man, the slave’s ears “to be cropt.” For committing treason, mur- 
der, or burning of dwelling houses, “the right hand cut off, to be 
hanged in the usual manner, the head severed from the body, the 
body divided in four quarters, the head and quarters set up in the 
most public places of the county where such act was committed.” 
For running away or “rambling, riding or going abroad in the 
night,” Negroes could be punished by “whipping, cropping, or 
branding in the cheek with the letter R or otherwise, not extending 
to life or to render such slave unfit for labor.” For injuring the 
property of the United States within the city of Washington, justice 
would be imposed “with any number of stripes on the bare back 
not exceeding twenty for each offense.” 

White men, acting as vigilantes, patrolled the streets at night, 
often warmed in their mission by alcohol. One observer told of 
these patrols going to Negro quarters in the stillness of the night. 
If a slave were found at any distance from his home without a 
pass, he was whipped upon the spot. Husbands and fathers were 
dragged out of their homes and flogged before wives and children. 
“Thus they proceed, until exhausted by fatigue and dizzy with the 
fumes of their debauch, when they return to their homes, leaving 


* Robert E. Hayden’s “Gabriel” is found in Heart-Shape in the 
Dust, Falcon Press. 
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weeping, and dismay, and terror, where they found peace and re- 
pose.” 

And yet in spite of such acts, the free Negro population grew. 
In 1800 there were 623 slaves in Washington and 123 free colored 
in a total population of 3210. In 1820, the slaves numbered 1945, 
the free colored 1826 in a population of 13,247. Twenty years 
later there were 1713 slaves and 4808 free colored. By the time 
Lincoln was inaugurated there were 11,131 free Negroes and 3185 
slaves. 

The more fortunate colored men and women went to school—by 
1860, there were more than 1200 free colored students. Some Ne- 
groes, aided by white men and by using their wits, began to acquire 
property. By the time of the Emancipation Act, Negroes in the 
District of Columbia were paying taxes on $650,000 worth of real 
estate. 

With the Civil War, the road for Washington’s Negroes grew 
easier. Then, in the Reconstruction Era, the right to vote, to hold 
public office, and to serve on juries was extended to them. 

The nation’s capital became the New Canaan. To it flocked 
thousands of Negroes. Ignorant, penniless, often almost naked, they 
came to Washington to bask in the sunshine of freedom. They 
thought they had found the happy land. 


I 


On a bright day in January 1867, when the trees and shrubs 
were coated with ice, a number of coaches and carriages clattered 
south across the Long Bridge over the frozen Potomac, through the 
wintry fields, and up a narrow road into the gently sloping hills 
of Arlington. Men and women, in furs and top hats and great- 
coats, walked from their carriages into a large frame building under 
a tall oak. Strips of evergreen had been hung on the outside; inside, 
a speaker’s platform was wreathed in more evergreen spelling out 
the word: LINCOLN. 

This was Freedmen’s Village, on the wooded estate overlooking 
the capital, once the property of George Washington but more 
recently the home of Robert E. Lee. Now it was under the super- 
vision of the Freedmen’s Bureau and the home for 1500 Negroes, 
many of them children, who had come to Washington seeking ref- 
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uge during the Civil War. The occasion was a New Yeat’s festival 
for the former slaves, and to it had come congressmen and sena- 
tors, preachers and women of society, and high government 
officials. 

Every seat and aisle below the platform was filled with Negroes: 
old men and women from the plantation, leaning on canes and 
craning to see the gentlemen and ladies; young girls with pictures 
of Lincoln pinned to their white dresses; babies and children. Then 
the speeches began. After thousands of words of oratory, General 
C. H. Howard, assistant commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
stepped forward. 

Last spring, he said, a census showed there were 27,287 Negroes 
in Washington, and 4262 in Georgetown—a total of 31,549. “Now 
this is many thousands more than can possibly be employed in the 
District. You disdain assistance in the support of yourselves and 


your families . . . You are determined not to become paupers 
[no, no] . . . You want work and to earn your own bread [yes, 
yes].” 


The way to do this, the general suggested, was to leave Wash- 
ington for the North. He recalled that five thousand Negroes al- 
ready had been sent North from the District of Columbia, but. . . 
“Ten thousand more ought to go.” The choice before the colored 
race was simple: leave Washington at once for almost any part of 
the country and live in decent, comfortable homes, or remain and 
“look forward to ending life in the alms-house, as many must if 
they stay in Washington.” After the speeches, black and white gath- 
ered around banquet tables. One old colored man, holding a piece 
of turkey in his hand, smiled at a white woman and said: 

“A purty day, Miss, a purty day. We’s having a very good 
time.” 

Go north? Worry about a job? What was there to worry 
about when you were free, when Marse Linkum’s government was 
there to look after you? And so the Negro continued to come to 
Washington. Between 1860 and 1870 the colored population in- 
creased from 14,000 to 43,000. Ten years later the number of Ne- 
groes had risen to 60,000 in a town of 177,000. Only a third of 
those Negroes had been born in Washington. 
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There was a ring of truth to the words of an old Negro preacher 
in Georgetown who said of the free colored man: “Fifteen years 
after he came out of slavery, what did he do? Sat down by the 
River of Babylon and said, ‘Peace at home and pleasure abroad,’ 
and went to sleep down by the weeping willows for twenty-five 
years.” General Howard’s warning on that January day came true. 
For many Negroes, life ended in poverty. 

But that is a little ahead of our story. For a moment after the 
war, the Negro thought he had indeed found his mecca in Wash- 
ington. His legal shackles had been struck from him. Slavery and 
the “Black Code” were abolished, and a month before Lincoln’s 
assassination Negro passengers could ride on streetcars on an equal 
basis with whites. Negroes, who so long had dreamed of political 
freedom, thought that time had arrived. Leading colored citizens 
met to determine how they might gain those rights. The issue was 
placed before the white community in a special election in Wash- 
ington and Georgetown. The results were virtually unanimous. In 
Washington 6555 opposed Negro suffrage, while 35 voted for it. 
In Georgetown the vote was 813 to 1 against the Negro. Undis- 
mayed, the Radical Republicans in control of Congress introduced 
a bill giving Negroes the right to vote in any election in the District 
of Columbia. Many white men reacted in the manner of William 
Owner, who wrote in his diary: 

“Yesterday the white nigger members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives proposed their nigger suffrage bill, thereby reducing every 
white man in the District to the level of the nigger. The galleries 
of the House were crowded with the niggers, and at the announce- 
ment of the vote the niggers stamped and shouted and the white 
niggers on the floor joined in the chorus. A more humiliating scene 
was never witnessed.” 

President Andrew Johnson, in language portentous for Negro 
suffrage in Washington, sent a veto message to Congress. He was 
afraid an influx of Negroes might result and: “It is within their 
power to come into the District in such numbers as to have the 
supreme control of the white race to govern them by their own 
officers. . . .” Congress was not impressed by such fears; the 
President’s veto was quickly overridden. 
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A great day had arrived and Negroes, to the accompaniment of 
hors and bugles, turned out in mass to the polls. When that first 
election had been completed, Republicans, backed solidly by Ne- 
groes, had elected sixteen out of twenty-one to the city council 
and five of eight aldermen. This ushered in a new period of ill will 
between the races, with whites accusing Negroes of voting in blocs 
at the beckoning of demagogic Republicans. The era itself was one 
of turmoil. Grant sat in the White House, oblivious to the scandals 
taking place within his administration. In the big cities of that 
gilded age corruption was a cynical by-product of politics and 
bossism became an ugly fact of American life. Washington did not 
escape. 

Amid charges of scandal, Congress in 1871 eliminated the city’s 
old mayor-council form of government for a territoria] government. 
But this move, too, came under attack, and in 1874 the territorial 
government with its assembly, governor, and delegate in Congress 
was abolished. In its place Congress appointed a three-man com- 
mission to administer affairs—a system which survives to the pres- 
ent—and the vote was taken away. To this day citizens of the 
nation’s capital have no voice in their local government. 

One thing is clear out of that tumultuous period in Washington’s 
history: the Negro question was decisive in determining the future. 
The white community viewed with despair the horde of Negroes 
turned loose upon the polls. It was a shock to see Negroes acting 
as policemen and firemen or occupying higher positions in the 
local government. But the real fear had been expressed by Andrew 
Johnson: that Negroes were holding the balance of power, if not 
actually controlling affairs. 

In a revealing exchange on the floor of the Senate in 1890, 
two senators reviewed the situation which led to the abolishment 
of popular suffrage and local representative government in Wash- 
ington. 

Senator John Tyler Morgan of Alabama, a Confederate veteran, 
compared that action to stamping out disease among cattle by 
slaughtering every animal which in any way might be affected. 

“To burn down the barn to get rid of the rats,” interrupted Sena- 
tor John James Ingalls of Kansas, a former Union colonel. 
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“Yes,” replied Senator Morgan, “to burn down the barn to get 
rid of the rats, and that is what was done in this case, the rats 
being the negro population and the barn being the government of 
the District of Columbia. . . .” 

Senator Morgan went on to say: 

“Now, the historical fact is simply this, that the negroes came 
into this District [of Columbia] from Virginia and Maryland and 
from other places; I know dozens of them here now who flocked in 
from Alabama . . . they came in here and they took possession 
of a certain part of the political power of this District . . . and 
there was but one way to get out—so Congress thought, so this able 
committee thought—and that was to deny the right of suffrage en- 
tirely to every human being in the District and have every office 
here controlled by appointment instead of by election. Thereupon 
in the face of this influx of negro population . . . the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, in order to preserve property rights 
and the decency of administration in the central government of the 
United States here around the very footwalls of the Capitol, found 
it necessary to disfranchise every man in the District of Columbia, 
no matter what his reputation or character might have been or his 
holdings in property, in order thereby to get rid of this load of 
negro suffrage that was flooded in upon them. That is the true 
statement. History cannot be reversed. No man can misunder- 
stand it.” 

Voteless though they were, some Negroes prospered. A profes- 
sional class of doctors, lawyers, ministers, and teachers developed. 
Many had light skins and in their veins flowed the blood of some 
of the best white families of the South. This led to sharp social 
distinctions. The educated Negro formed the elite, with private 
clubs and societies and a social life where rival factions—mimicking 
the manners of Washington’s white upper crust—vied at balls and 
banquets for the dubious crown of leader. It was said of Washington 
in those days that it had “the most distinguished and brilliant as- 
semblage of Negroes in the world.” 

Perhaps so. But there was another assemblage, far greater in 
number. Many—both white and colored—turned their faces away 
from it. By the 1890s the Negro death rate was double that of 
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whites. Statistics of illegitimacy and disease and crime continued 
to rise among the Negro population. As the twentieth century be- 
gan, vast numbers of Negroes in Washington were huddled together 
in shacks in the infamous alleys that developed after the Civil War. 
Real estate agents, ever alert for a quick and easy profit, had seen 
a bonanza awaiting them in Washington’s deep back yards. Lots 
were divided and rear portions were sold separately. Thus from the 
outside the homes presented a decent appearance. Hidden were 
the shacks in the rear facing on narrow, twisting alleys. This be- 
came a world apart—the dark, inner world of the Negro, a world 
of cheap wine, dice games, free and easy love, illegitimacy, and 
crime and disease. By police count, at the turn of the century there 
were three hundred three alleys, each with its own name. In them 
lived 16,258 Negroes. Many more never were counted. Not long 
after Jacob Riis discovered how the other half lived in New York 
City, Charles Frederick Weller explored the jungle within sight 
of the Capitol. To Weller, who spent months studying the lives 
of the alley dwellers, Washington’s illusive byways recalled the 
Biblical condemnation: “Whited sepulchers ye are, which out- 
wardly appear beautiful but inwardly are full of all uncleanliness.” 

Negroes had a simpler way of describing them. They called them 
by such names as “Louse Alley,” “Slop Bucket Row,” “Pig Alley,” 
and “Goat Alley.” 

Weller, who had been appointed by President Theodore Roose- 
velt to the President’s Homes Commission in Washington, in 1908 
asked a question in his book, Neglected Neighbors in the National 
Capital, that continues to plague Washington today: 

“The irresponsibility of the alley man and the immorality of 
both men and women suggest the importance of considering the 
children. What of the future? Into what molds of citizenship are 
alley children being pressed?” 

It was not until June 12, 1934, that an Alley Dwelling Elim- 
ination Act was passed by Congress, and Negroes continued to 
live in the alleys until the 1950s. Some live in conditions only 
slightly better today. 

But the questions Weller raised were on an abstract subject, the 
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Negro, and besides, who in Washington had time to think about 
such a thing? Exciting events were taking place under Theodore 
Roosevelt, and the United States was becoming a great world power. 
We had licked Spain, and the talk in Congress was about the 
Philippines and that canal in Panama, and did Washington win 
the ball game yesterday? 

So the Negro question slumbered, always just beneath the sur- 
face. Few paid much attention to the news of a new organization 
called the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. And anyway weren’t a lot of white men involved in that 
Negro organization? Who ever heard of such a thing? 

Then it was 1914 and Washington turned its eyes toward 
Europe and later listened as Woodrow Wilson said, “The world 
must be made safe for democracy.” Negroes and whites joined 
ranks—in separate camps—and marched off to war—in separate 
columns—singing “It’s a long way to Tipperary.” While they were 
away, Negroes in the South, frustrated and embittered a half a 
century after Emancipation and lured North by the promise of 
jobs, began crowding into the nation’s capital again, much as in 
the days after the Civil War. They found little work in Washington, 
and not enough money to move on. They stayed for a few days 
. . .afew months. . . years, isolated from the life the white man 
and some Negroes knew. 

Then the soldiers were back. They had fought, some had died, 
and what about those words of Mr. Wilson? They were only words. 
New forces were at work in the country, and as always they were 
felt on Capitol Hill. Some people were afraid of anarchists; others 
talked about the lynchings in the South and the burning of crosses 
on lawns, and the Ku Klux Klan. The races drew further apart. 

It wasn’t long before the citadel of democracy became the scene 
of a pitched battle between black and white. It began rather 
quietly, early in the summer of 1919. Its progress was charted— 
and abetted—in the inflammatory accounts of the daily newspapers. 
There had been a few cases of assaults against white women com- 
mitted by Negroes. On a Monday in July, the papers reported: 
“Negro Again Attacks.” A white woman had been dragged into 
the bushes, but she had escaped from the colored man and had 
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told her story to police. One thousand men from the Home Defense 
League joined in the search, The next day the press told of scores 
of Negroes being arrested, questioned, and then released. Wash- 
ington’s police chief promised to track down “the Negro fiend.” 
The city and its suburbs were in an angry mood. At night armed 
parties were seen driving through the streets. One person said he 
had seen a Ku Klux Klan band. 

Then, for a moment, the city had something else to think about. 
Woodrow Wilson came home from that green peace table at Ver- 
sailles, and thousands turned out to cheer as he drove from Union 
Station to the White House. The next day the Negro stories were 
back on page one, and by the end of the week prominent Negro 
leaders, in an effort to ease the tensions within the city, issued a 
statement condemning crimes by any of their race. Another voice, 
more powerful, had been raised. Southern congressmen were de- 
manding an investigation of the crime and police situation in the 
District of Columbia. 

As the hot days passed, a feeling of anxiety hung over the city. 
In the Negro communities, families withdrew behind closed blinds, 
waiting. A successful Negro businessman of the 1960s remembers 
how “we laid our plans as to how we would die and at what cost 
to our attackers. My neighbors sent out patrols for several weeks 
who would give the alarm when the attack finally began.” 

It came in the night. Saturday, July 19, 1919. Earlier that day 
a rumor had circulated that a white woman, the wife of a sailor, 
had been attacked by a Negro. In the evening, two sailors fought 
with a Negro on a street corner in southwest Washington, then as 
now, a slum section. As the sailors proceeded uptown, they passed 
the word to other servicemen “to go back into Southwest and clean 
it up.” About one hundred men, most of them in uniform, invaded 
Southwest, beat several colored men and women, and finally left 
when shots were fired. The hatred had been unleashed. It spilled 
Over into the next day. 

Washington was outwardly calm during the daylight hours that 
Sunday. Then, after sunset, crowds of Negroes and whites were 
seen gathering. Only a spark was needed to touch off an explosion. 
While President Wilson was steaming up the Potomac that night, 
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returning to Washington from a weekend cruise on the Chesapeake 
Bay aboard the yacht Mayflower, a Negro named Isaac Payne was 
arrested on Pennsylvania Avenue on a minor charge. As a police- 
man awaited the arrival of a wagon, hundreds of white men in 
uniform began to mass around the patrol box. Negroes, watching, 
moved closer. Payne was snatched from the policeman and beaten. 
The fight was on. For two hours Pennsylvania Avenue, the scene of 
inaugural and triumphal processions, was turned into an arena 
where black and white fought with fists and clubs. Scores were 
injured, but no one was killed. Police, practically helpless before 
such widespread fighting, did little more than stand by. The fighting 
tapered off at midnight when the military personnel had to return 
from leave. An ominous note was added, though, when the Wash- 
ington Post the next morning published these words on its first 
page: 

“It was learned that a mobilization of every available service 
man stationed in or near Washington or on leave here has been 
ordered for tomorrow evening near the Knights of Columbus hut, 
on Pennsylvania Avenue between Seventh and Eighth streets. The 
hour of assembly is 9 o’clock and the purpose is a ‘clean-up’ that 
will cause the events of the last two evenings to pale into insig- 
nificance.” 

The paper, having given the hour, date, and purpose, was cor- 
rect. Panic and hatred had swept the Negro sections and before 
nightfall on Monday, July 22, hundreds of revolvers and ammuni- 
tion had been sold by the small dealers who catered to the colored 
trade. One Negro, then a young lawyer but later to become a 
high government official in Washington, remembers walking to 
his office that day with a pistol in his pocket, wondering what 
would happen. 

It didn’t take long to find out. The nation’s capital was turned 
into a blazing battlefield at the mercy of mob rule. It was a night 
of terror unparalleled in Washington’s history. The rattle of shots, 
the screeching of automobiles, the beat of horses galloping through 
the streets, the clanging of ambulance gongs—these were the back- 
drop for that ugliest of terms, a race riot. When it was over, two 
policemen, one marine, and two Negroes were dead. Hundreds were 
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wounded. Hospital staffs worked until dawn treating patients, 
black and white. Thousands ran wild and blood literally flowed in 
the streets. A screaming white mob surged through the downtown 
area, past the White House and Treasury, down Pennsylvania 
Avenue, along F, G, and H streets attacking any Negro in sight. 
“There he goes,” was the cry when a Negro was spotted. Colored 
men and women were pulled from trolley cars, manhandled, beaten, 
and left unconscious in the streets. One Negro on a trolley saw the 
mob approaching. He drew a revolver and emptied it into the 
crowd. A few minutes later that same Negro walked into police 
headquarters with five bullets from a policeman’s gun in his body. 
These were not white servicemen alone; the civilian populace had 
joined the mob. 

In their own sections of the Northwest and Southwest, Negroes 
retaliated by sweeping the streets of white men who had invaded, 
seeking to beat and burn. Homes were shuttered and barricaded. 
Shots were fired wildly from windows into the shadows of the 
dimly lighted Negro quarters. More than a century of oppression 
came to the surface that night, and Negroes repaid some old 
debts in blood. Washington’s police force of seven hundred men, 
complemented by four hundred United States cavalry, infantry, 
and marines, tried to stem the fury of the mob. They failed. More 
drastic action was needed, It came the next day from the White 
House. 

Since that Sunday morning when he had returned from his 
cruise along the Potomac, Woodrow Wilson had been confined 
to his bed in the White House, suffering from acute dysentery. In- 
stead of a pleasure outing, it had been a damp, stormy voyage; 
in fact, his trip was curtailed because of the rain and rough seas. 
He came back to Washington to escape the storm, but now he 
faced more serious trouble. He summoned Newton D. Baker, his 
Secretary of War, to discuss the racial situation. That day he also 
had received a telegram from the NAACP in New York “in the 
name of 12,000,000 Negroes of the United States.” The NAACP, 
urging the President to take strong action, said: “The effect of 
such riots in the National Capital upon race antagonism will 
be to increase bitterness and danger of outbreaks elsewhere.” 
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(Within a week, Chicago’s notorious race riot began and after 
thirteen days of violence thirty-eight persons were dead and a 
thousand families—most of them Negroes—were homeless. Other 
riots followed in the next two months in Knoxville, Tennessee; 
Omaha, Nebraska; and Elaine, Arkansas.) 

Wilson acted. Newton Baker ordered two thousand more fed- 
eral troops into the city. Despite these precautions, sporadic battles 
occurred and two more persons died in the fighting that night. 
Providentially, a driving rain swept the city. The combination of 
the storm and the troops was too much: the mobs dispersed and 
went home. The riot was over, but the embers continued to smoul- 
der. Then the post mortems began. 

A congressman from Florida, Frank Clark, demanded an in- 
vestigation. He placed the blame on Negroes—“the cowardly and 
inhuman beasts who are guilty of cruelly ravishing innocent and 
defenseless women.” A senator from Mississippi, Pat Harrison, 
introduced a bill calling for establishment of “Jim Crow” regula- 
tions on Washington streetcars under the familiar separate but 
equal provisions. The Washington Star said the cause “is undenia- 
bly an intense race animosity that has been developing for some 
time, and has reached its climax in a series of crimes against 
women.” Neither white nor black could be blamed, the Star 
commented, for: “The fact is the mob spirit has seized upon 
Washington, with hatred, prejudice, fear and vengeance animating 
both sides.” 

One Negro, looking back from the vantage point of more than 
forty years, says the Washington race riots of 1919 made him 
realize “there was an antagonism between black and white men 
which convinced me of the eternal hatred of different kinds of 
men.” 

On that inauspicious note, the Negro in Washington entered the 
1920s. Negroes from the South continued to pour into the city, 
creating more hostility and more problems. Perhaps the view of one 
colored man could sum up that decade, now regarded with such 
fond nostalgia by so many other people: 

“My personal opinion,” he said, “would be that the ultimate in 
segregation was reached in the mid-1920s, and in retrospect I 
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cannot imagine a more frustrated, surly or disorganized group of 
people ever existed than those whom I knew during those days. 
However intense the determination of our white contemporaries to 
maintain the status quo then I cannot honestly say; but I am sure 
that there were attitudes on both sides of the line which were 
unhealthy to say the least, and I am sorry that I had to be a part 
of such a society.” 

But despite the tensions and repressions there were many Ne- 
groes who succeeded in securing excellent educations, acquired 
social graces, became financially secure, and managed to live in 
comparative luxury in the midst of this turmoil. Each of those 
families was aware of the existence of other such families, and 
they carefully arranged intermarriages between their children, 
passed their influence from one to another in the securing of the 
few better paying jobs, and they captured the Negro branch of the 
public school system. Ten per cent, perhaps, of the colored popu- 
lation constituted this “black aristocracy,” sometimes referred to as 
the “talented tenth,” and while they lived in security and accepted 
the status quo with little more than an occasional grumble at the 
race picture, the remaining 90 per cent lived in squalor, disease, 
and despair, possessing little in the way of a future and perhaps less 
in the way of a past. 

The future—in the form of the early depression years of the 
1930s—brought little comfort. Then, gradually, the climate began 
to change. The government was liberal now (some said commu- 
nistic) but public housing projects were being built, and more Ne- 
groes were hired in federal agencies. Marian Anderson couldn’t 
sing at Constitution Hall, and the Negroes weren’t allowed to attend 
the theater with the white folks to see The Green Pastures and 
Richard Harrison in the role of De Lawd God Jehovah, but then 
you couldn’t expect a miracle. Progress continued to be made 
through World War II, and more Negroes came to Washington. 
But there was still a long way to go. As President Truman’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights sketched the Washington picture in its 1947 
report: 

“If he [a Negro] stops in Washington . . . with very few ex- 
ceptions, he is refused service at downtown restaurants, he may not 
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attend a downtown movie or play, and he has to go into the poorer 
section of the city to find a night’s lodging. The Negro who de- 
cides to settle in the District must often find a home in an over- 
crowded, substandard area. He must often take a job below the 
level of his ability. He must send his children to the inferior public 
schools set aside for Negroes and entrust his family’s health to 
medical agencies which give inferior service. In addition, he must 
endure the countless daily humiliations that the system of segre- 
gation imposes upon the one-third of Washington that is Negro.” 

A year later, one of the segregation barriers fell. The United 
States Supreme Court, in a ruling on racial covenants in housing, 
removed judicial sanction from enforcing covenants which re- 
stricted residence by race. Negroes were free to live where they 
wanted in Washington—at least, they were legally free. Later, I 
shall show what in practice this has meant. Five years later the 
Supreme Court ruled that “restaurants in the District of Columbia 
could not legally refuse to serve meals to Negroes who were well 
behaved.” Ironically, the laws that the Supreme Court upheld in 
that case had been enacted in the 1870s. Somehow, over the years 
the laws became “lost”—even though copies of the acts were on 
file in every important library in Washington. 

Overnight, one saw Negroes in downtown restaurants. And then 
in the hotels, and bowling alleys, and movies, and the public 
swimming pools. Then came the court’s landmark school integration 
decision in May of 1954. To some, it seemed all the battles had 
been won. Was it the happy land at last? 

But while the legal victories held the public’s attention, some- 
thing else had been happening. The white race was deserting the 
capital and once again, like an old refrain from the past, came 
the comments about a mass influx of Negroes into Washington. 
By the time the final census figures had been tabulated in the early 
months of 1961, Negroes comprised 54 per cent of the population 
of the District of Columbia. 

The races, outwardly living in harmony, were as far apart as 
ever. And today the Negro is still coming to Washington, still 
hoping to find the better life. 
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Part Three: 


THE PROBLEMS 


3 ALL QUIVERED UP 


FROM OUT OF THE SouTH, from the delta and the hills, the farm 
and the city, a great movement is taking place. Negroes are leaving 
in larger numbers than at any time in American history. Through- 
out the 1950s nearly one million five hundred thousand Negroes 
turned their backs on the old heritage and headed for the North and 
the West. More than a million journeyed North. Many of these 
men and women came to the nation’s capital. They are the migrants. 

Of the problems in Washington, historically the migration of 
Negroes has been one of the most serious. Washington has been 
called the dumping ground of the South. Since 1914, when the 
colored race began its mass movement from the South, Negroes of 
the lowest economic levels have crowded into the city. 

Over the years, the migrants of that income group have brought 
with them a host of problems that have festered in other areas of 
the country. In their restless search for a better life, they have come 
to Washington poorly trained, poorly educated, and unprepared to 
face the complexities of urban living. The capital thus has in- 
herited the residue of social ailments that has afflicted other sec- 
tions of the country. The migrants have contributed to the city’s 
crime and welfare statistics, and to difficulties in schools. They 
are the Negroes most people know—the laborer or the man or 
woman on the dole living in the slums. Whether they arrived in 
1914 or 1962, they have helped to fashion what white men think 
of as the Negro problem. Here is their story. 


I 


He was sitting near a window looking out beyond the wooden 
porch and the narrow pavement to the old brick houses across the 
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street. Then he stood and began to pace up and down, a tall, slim 
young man in a gray sweater and black pants. His skin was very 
dark. 

“Wages is the thing,” he said. “The Negro does the same job, 
but he gets half as much. It’s true in South Carolina. It’s true in 
New Jersey. But Washington is better. There’s better jobs. I know 
it’s twice as good as some places.” 

“That’s because it’s the capital,” his aunt volunteered from across 
the room. 

He nodded gravely and went on explaining why he, a Negro 
born in South Carolina, had come to Washington from a con- 
struction job in New Jersey four months before. 

“One thing I noticed is they’re a lot of new homes for the colored 
and that gives a person standards. That’s wonderful. Some of those 
homes are beautiful. ’'m going to get me one some day.” 

Some day—but that was ahead. For the present, Washington 
was fine. He had a job with a pick and shovel crew, but he was 
smart; he knew he wouldn’t get his house that way. “I’m gettin’ 
out of that business,” he said. “It’s no good. When it rains, you’re 
out; when it snows, you’re out; when it’s hot, you roast. It’s no 
good.” With a high school diploma from South Carolina and the 
night classes he planned to take, he might achieve his ambitions in 
Washington. There was still time. 

On the other side of the city, separated by far more than miles, 
another Negro laborer also talked about why he had come to 
Washington a generation ago. 3 

“I had people here,” he said, “and I got fed up with working 
on the job. In 30 the bank went broke on me and I lost everything 
I had. You keep your trouble to yourself and it keeps growing 
on you. It seems to me they took my money, which I know they 
did. So I had me a little change and came here in July of ’34. I 
been here since. 

“Sometimes when a man’s mind gets all quivered up, he starts 
traveling.” It was as simple as that. 

He was only one of thousands of Negroes in Washington whose 
minds got all quivered up, who decided it was time to move on. 
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Like so many Negroes who have moved to Washington, he had 
come in search of work. His experience was all too common. 

“I thought it would be better to get jobs here,” he said, “but 
it wasn’t.” 

After paying the $13.65 train fare from Charlotte, North 
Carolina, he began a discouraging search for a job and a place to 
stay. He had hoped to stay with relatives, but... 

“T hate to say it, but it’s the truth. They offered me no place to 
stay and no money. I just roughed and toughed it. Sometimes you 
just has to go along with the tough as well as the easy pickings.” 

Now, as he reminisced about his life in the capital, he could 
look ahead only to social security payments in a few years. He 
had started as a laborer, and he would end as one. He was tired 
and bitter. In this respect, too, he was typical of many colored men 
who have migrated to Washington. 

Their reasons for coming vary: a job, better wages, an escape, 
schools for their children, the hoped-for freedom of the North—a 
freedom which so often turns out to be only a pious word. Taken 
together, they testify to the continuing dissatisfaction of the Negro 
in America. 

To them, Washington symbolizes opportunity. There is some- 
thing almost mystical about the capital—it is a beacon of hope, the 
center of a government that holds forth a promise to the colored 
man. 

Perhaps a sixty-nine-year-old colored widow expressed it best. 
Sitting in her cluttered apartment wearing a torn bathrobe, she 
said, “Washington really has been a haven for me.” She told how 
the government made it possible for her to live in a home with 
gas and hot water and heat in the winter. 

“Washington? I don’t think I could be in a better place. It’s been 
so nice for me. I can’t say enough good things about it. I think it’s 
been a great thing for the colored people who never had much in 
life. You might say that though the slavery chain was broke a 
century ago, in a way we never been free. 

“Tl tell you why we come. During the depression a lot thought 
that since the money was made here they’d better come here. So 
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they did. Well,” and she laughed, “you know that wasn’t so, but 
the capital takes care of you.” 

As one man said, “I want to stay around where the President 
lives. I figure if he eats, I'll eat.” 

Often the Negro who comes to Washington has heard about 
good schools in the city. 

“We brought our children here to give them a better education,” 
a woman who came from Virginia said. “My husband was work- 
ing on the railroad and he thought it was best to come this way so 
the children could be put in better schools. You take the schools 
they built this year and in the past. If you want an education re- 
gardless of color, you can get it good in Washington for nothing. 
I tell my children that nowadays education is the important thing. 
All they have to do is to continue. I tell them every day to keep on 
going. All you got to do is go and get it and keep it up here.” She 
tapped her forehead and nodded. 

An unemployed laborer from South Carolina explained it this 
way: 

“Well, I'll tell you, it is a problem. I just wants to travel. We had 
our farm, and we sold it and I thought anywhere in the world 
would be better. Had some friends here, so I started working up. I 
stayed in North Carolina awhile and wanted to see the capital. I 
wanted to come, so I did.” 

After a Negro comes, “he brings his family and then his cousin 
and soon they’re all here,” a minister said. “I guess I’ve got some 
seventy or more of my own relatives here now that weren’t here 
when I came.” 

Over and over again, Negroes who have left the South give the 
same general reasons for coming North. 

“Less discrimination, more freedom, more recreation, and a 
little better of everything.” 

“Opportunity is better, and there’s more opportunity to express 
how you feel, even though the law is against you. A man has a 
better chance the farther North he goes.” 

“In the Southland we have no privileges. We’re only asking for 
decency. Washington isn’t too much prejudiced.” 

As for the nation’s capital, “It’s the first stop across the bridge. 
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We might go on from here to Philadelphia or New York, but 
Washington, it’s the first stop.” 

For some, it’s a case of economic catastrophe. Here’s a man, 
seventy-five years old, suffering from tuberculosis and living solely 
on social security payments, who came from South Carolina thirty- 
five years ago because: “To tell you the truth, I came because of 
them beetles. The work down there is cutting—it’s real cutting 
country. Then the beetles came and I pulled out right then. I come 
here, but I started for Baltimore. When I got here I went out the 
next day and got a job and I been here since.” 

Thus they come. A successful Negro businessman, talking about 
the migration patterns of his race, said the Negro migrates from 
South to North up the railroad tracks. 

“The Negro from Birmingham goes straight to Chicago. In 
North and South Carolina, he goes straight to Washington. The 
difference is in Louisiana. From there he goes west to California. I 
don’t know why. And there’s something else he does. He usually 
moves up in jumps of three hundred miles. The Negro from Vir- 
ginia, where does he go? Quite often he goes to Philadelphia, not 
to Washington. Washington isn’t far enough.” 

While this may be so, other Negroes express a different view. 
They are concerned about the popular conception of Washington 
—a city being invaded by Southern Negroes with no skills and little 
education. They believe the migration of the Negro to the capital 
has been exaggerated. Because the white man has left the city for 
the suburbs in such numbers, and because the Negro birth rate is 
higher, they say a false impression is created that Negroes are 
thronging in daily by train, bus, and car. Negro leaders know the 
history of their race in the city, and they are aware that the old fear 
of an influx of Negroes often leads to repressive measures on 
Capitol Hill. It strengthens the belief of the private business com- 
munity that the Negro population is composed of ignorant, hostile 
people—the kind of people one wouldn’t think of hiring. 

Population figures have become an emotional topic in Wash- 
ington. Because of this, some Negroes are defensive about the sub- 
ject. There are some who seem intent on minimizing the extent of 
lower-class migration, despite evidence to the contrary. 
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As usual, the truth lies somewhere in between the partisan 
views. 

In 1920, Washington’s Negro population of 109,976 was the 
largest of any city in the country. Until then, the capital had al- 
ways had the largest number of Negroes. Then, as the migration 
from the South and the West Indies began to be felt, New York City 
took over first place. By 1930 Washington’s Negro population was 
a close second to New York. The census figures since then are 
helpful in determining part of the migration to Washington, as this 
table shows. 


WHITE TOTAL 
YEAR NEGRO AND OTHER POPULATION % NEGRO 
1930 132,068 354,801 486,869 27 
1940 187,266 475,825 663,091 28.2 
1950 280,803 521,375 802,178 Ke Be) 
1960 411,737 345,263 763,956 mee 


Thus from 1930 to 1940 the number of Negroes increased by 
55,198. In the next ten years there were 93,537 more Negroes in 
the city. And from 1950 to 1960 the Negro population jumped 
another 130,934. 

The 1960 census showed that 54,000 Negroes had migrated to 
Washington. In other words, about 40 per cent of the increase in 
population since 1950 was due to migration. 

What was happening in Washington also was occurring in large 
cities throughout the nation. The 1960 census showed that. Wash- 
ington’s Negro percentage increase was exceeded by nine of our 
fifteen largest cities. While New York still had the largest number 
of Negroes, slightly more than one million, the nation’s capital was 
the only major city in the country with a majority of Negroes. 
Throughout Washington’s history, the city always has had the 
largest proportion of Negroes. Other cities with large percentages 
of Negroes in 1960 were: Atlanta, 38.3 per cent; New Orleans, 
37.2 per cent; Memphis, 37 per cent, and Baltimore, 34.8 per cent. 
These were followed by Detroit, 28.9 per cent; Philadelphia, 26.4 
per cent; Chicago, 22.9 per cent, and New York, 14 per cent. 

But while Washington’s Negro population was increasing by 
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47.4 per cent from 1950 to 1960, New York City gained 54 per 
cent. Similar increases were reflected in other Northern and West 
Coast cities. 

The migration of Negroes from the South in the 1950s set a 
record for any decade. They were leaving by the hundreds of thou- 
sands: from Mississippi, 323,000; Alabama, 224,000; South Caro- 
lina, 218,000; North Carolina, 207,000; Georgia, 204,000; Ar- 
kansas, 150,000. The list goes on. With that outward flow came 
the other figures, the increase of Negroes in the states to which they 
moved: California, 354,000; New York, 282,000; Illinois, 189,- 
000; Ohio, 133,000; Michigan, 127,000; New Jersey, 112,000. 
Most of those Negroes moved into cities. 

In the next twenty years, if present trends continue, Negroes may 
constitute from 25 to 50 per cent of the population of our largest 
cities. This is another reason why what happens to Washington’s 
Negro population has such significance for the nation. 

Despite this mass of figures, many Negroes still are reluctant 
to accept the statistical record on the capital’s migrants. There are 
two factors which make this difficult to assess. One is Washington’s 
metropolitan area, a sprawling, ever increasing region of more than 
two million persons. In the total metropolitan area white new- 
comers outnumber Negroes by three to one. Thus Negroes can say 
the fears of a mass invasion of colored people do not hold true. 
More white people are coming to the Washington area than Ne- 
groes. But because Negroes have been barred by segregation from 
the suburban areas, of necessity they have moved into the District 
of Columbia. 

A second factor confuses the issue. The actual number of Ne- 
groes in Washington is not known for certain. It takes only a little 
familiarity with the poorer colored sections to understand why. 
The Negro is crowded into houses, surrounded by relatives or 
friends. He has learned not to talk when the white man comes to 
the door. The person who gives information to the census taker 
may say four people live in the house, when actually there are 
sixteen. There are good reasons for this lack of co-operation: the 
rent might go up if it is known more live in the house, or the tax 
man might put your name on the rolls. This explains why one 
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Negro leader said to me: “I wouldn’t be surprised if there are six 
hundred thousand Negroes in Washington today, right now.” 

It is common, in going into the most economically deprived 
areas of Washington, to meet Negroes who are “just visiting” from 
states far away. A lot of people are just visiting. If one asks for how 
long, the answer is, “Oh, I’m just going to stay for a day or two.” 
The day soon becomes a week, and the visit becomes permanent. 
In these areas, you immediately are struck by the constant move- 
ment among Negroes. Some are here today and gone tomorrow. 
But their place is quickly taken by someone else, someone still 
looking for something he hasn’t found. 

From my observation, it would seem that a different type of 
Negro is moving to Washington today, one with a better educa- 
tion, perhaps a high school graduate. It also is obvious that a large 
number of college-trained Negroes have entered the city in the 
last ten to twenty years. They are in a different position from the 
migrant who gave up trying to scratch a living off the land in the 
South, lured North by that high-paying government job he had 
heard about. That job may be there, but he isn’t trained or pre- 
pared for it. So he finds himself in a strange city, thrown into a 
large labor market, and forced to take anything that comes along, 
forced by his poor pay to live in poor housing. And aside from the 
constant hostility of the white man, he finds another barrier: he 
often is not accepted by many within his own race. 

Here’s an example of the type of attitude he must face. It is just 
one scene, but in my experience it is far from isolated. It is mid- 
afternoon of a winter day. Inside a living room two men and a 
woman, all Negroes, are sitting around a dining room table drink- 
ing coffee and reading the paper. The older man, short, stocky, 
with graying hair, takes off his glasses, puts down his paper, and 
starts to speak. 

“Now the trouble with Washington is there’s too many south- 
erners living the old-fashioned way.” 

By southerners, does he mean southern Negroes? 

“Yes, the southern colored. The majority of them get beside 
themselves when they come here. Down there they’re afraid to open 
their mouths. Up here they’d as soon cut your throat.” 
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His wife nods in agreement; then she adds her own comment. 

“They cause the standard of living to decrease here. It works a 
hardship. They get what the natural-born Washington Negro can’t 
get. They get food and houses where we can stand on our head 
and get nothing.” 

The younger man, tall and lean, the father of four children, 
picks up the conversation. 

“The colored people from the South come up here and the 
southerner gets a job right away. But we can’t get one. Take the 
slum areas. About 90 per cent are the southerners, the other 
10 per cent are Washington Negroes. They are the ones who come 
up here, who migrate to Washington, they cause the problem, they 
always have and they always will. 

“The living up here is so easy. You can come up and get on 
relief quicker than anywhere else. That’s why they come. Their 
own states won’t give it to them. But here. If it’s free you can get it 
in Washington, D.C. They come and cause the food to go up, but 
the wages go down, and still they’re coming. We don’t have no 
congressman to go to. The native-born colored, he’s the man 
without a country.” 

Negroes born in Washington, as they were, or who have lived 
there long enough to consider themselves Washingtonians, believe 
they have less of a chance of getting a job than the southerner. An 
old man, now retired after years of work as a chauffeur, cab 
driver, and building superintendent, attempted to explain that 
attitude. 

“Years ago a colored man from the South had a better chance 
to get a job than the Washingtonian,” he said. “The employer al- 
ways was sort of against the Washingtonian. They figured the man 
from the South was willing to do any kind of work, that is any kind 
of work with his hands. But they thought the Washington colored 
man had a better education and naturally wanted more—more 
money, more opportunity.” 

Older Negroes think this situation still exists. Two housewives, 
standing in front of their small attached homes in one of the typi- 
cally poor colored neighborhoods, were talking about how south- 
em Negroes were “coming up here from way down there and 
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causing all the trouble.” One of them said, “They come and work 
for less than I do.” And that is the basic fear. 

Another Negro, living in an even worse section, also had in- 
veighed against the southern Negro. “There’s a lot of difference 
between the southern Negro and us—a lot of difference,” she said. 
“They think we’re uppity. That we think we’re better than them. 
Well, we are.” Then she said this: “The girl from the South will 
work for $4.00. I want $6.00. So who gets the job? She does. They 
work cheaper, that’s what. It all comes back to the same thing: 
they don’t co-operate.” 

No matter how many Negroes one talks to, the same point of 
view is expressed. To the person who is struggling to pay his rent 
and buy enough food for his family, the southern Negro poses an 
economic threat. Added to this bad feeling is the belief that the 
southern colored man comes to Washington with an advantage no 
native can match. He has “pull.” He has a congressman or senator 
to go to, the native will say. 

“A man what comes from a state what has representation, he 
gets a job ’cause he has a senator or congressman to go to get that 
backing,” one person said. “But the man in the District has noth- 
ing. He’s got no one to go to.” 

His opinion stems from more than frustration. There are cases 
of Negroes from southern states receiving assistance from their 
representatives in Congress. Sometimes these are acts of personal 
kindness. In others, the motives vary: it may be politics, or perhaps 
a sense of noblesse oblige. But the Negro is helped. A leading 
Negro official in Washington, a man who considers the southern 
bloc on Capitol Hill as the most formidable obstacle to progress, 
says: 

“The Negro from the South is likely to get as much or more—in 
fact, more—attention from his congressman than will the Negro 
from the North who goes to his. The southerner has a strange sort 
of compassion for the Negro. He’s aware of the Negro’s suffering 
and often will do something to help, so long as it doesn’t disturb 
the over-all pattern.” 

This pattern is familiar to the Negro. It’s the old story of, as one 
man said, “We know we have to stay in our place.” Negroes born 
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in Washington have learned they cannot look to Congress to ease 
their burdens. They resent “outsiders” who can. 

The bad feeling between the two groups has its ironic aspects. 
Many of those who express the most bitterness migrated to Wash- 
ington themselves from the South thirty or forty years ago. Today 
they consider themselves old Washingtonians. When they came 
they met the same opposition from established Negroes. As the 
city changed, life began to pass them by. Now they are older, still 
uneducated, still holding menial jobs. They have seen others, 
younger and with better educations, filling important positions. In 
their resentment, they lash out. The new southern Negro becomes 
an easy target. For one thing, his background is different from 
those who have become accustomed to living in a large city. The 
southerner often comes from a rural area. He has been kept in an 
inferior position so long that when he comes to the North and 
“freedom,” he reacts. For a time, he might run wild with his 
newly found freedom. 

Because of these factors, the southern Negro becomes a scape- 
goat. Those who have not been successful themselves blaine him 
for the problems facing Washington and other cities. 

“Well,” said an old man in overalls, “I give you the situation 
clear: the most of them people come out of the South. They hears 
about Washington being a high-priced town for the labor and 
different friends who live here tells friends how much they makes a 
day and soon as they gets here they try it an’ there ain’t enough 
work to take care of everybody. 

“We who live here don’t feel like they should be flooding the 
town. The people comes here ’cause they can get relief and more 
than they gets in the South. It makes the taxpayers pay more and 
there ain’t enough jobs to cover the men. The more people that 
comes in, the harder it gets. I feel like the southern states should 
be forced to give the colored man work and then they wouldn’t 
have to come this way. It’s like a bucket of water. If you got one 
bucket and it’s full and a lot of people comes that water goes 
quicker.” 


That Negro came to Washington in 1930 from Halifax County, 
North Carolina. 
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No one is more conscious of such feelings than the southerner 
himself. He knows he is resented, and often he yearns to return to 
the South. 

“Down there the wages was low,” a laborer said, “but they pay 
low here and everything is higher. Houses was bad down there 
and they’re bad here. And I think Negroes are closer in the south- 
ern part of the country. I don’t understand people in the District. 
Now in Raleigh there was differences between the country people 
and the city people, but still they all was closer than up here.” 

Then, too, the southerner often remarks, “Down there we could 
raise everything we ate. We can’t do that here. So I don’t see we’re 
better off.” When talking about the South, Negroes often display a 
mixture of nostalgia and sorrow. 

“In the southern states they live together,” one said. “Here no- 
body got nothing. The people in the South is friendly where the 
people in Washington like to stay by themselves. In Washington 
you don’t have nothing to give your neighbors, but in the South 
your neighbors share what they got. 

“Tt’s not so much the idea that I regret coming, but when you 
can’t get the means you move to another place. Yeah, we want to 
go back, but we sold our birthright down there. That is, we sold 
our farm and found conditions worser here and the man won’t sell 
the land back so you can’t go back. You got nowhere to go.” 
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Naught’s a naught, figger’s a figger, 
All for de white man, ar’ none fo’ de nigger. 


BONDAGE NEVER REALLY ENDED for the Negro. In place of the 
chain and iron, he has been shackled to a weight that he drags 
along with him today, one hundred years after emancipation. His 
burden is economic discrimination and it holds him back as surely 
as if he still marched in coffles in front of the Capitol. 

In Washington, one form of this burden exists in a two-price 
system in housing. One price is for the Negro, and the other for the 
white man. The Negro pays more. 

Most galling of all to the colored man is the knowledge that he 
is being cheated, but is powerless to do anything about it. This is 
one reason why Negroes sometimes say, bitterly, “the white man’s 
foot is on our necks.” 

In Washington, the Negro is charged more for rents and sale of 
homes in all sections of the city. This is true in slum properties, in 
fine neighborhoods, in modest apartments and in luxury apart- 
ments. It makes no difference whether the Negro is an illiterate 
sharecropper from the red clay hills of Georgia or a man with a 
Ph.D.—all express the same frustration and resentment. 

“I knows we pays more,” a laborer from the South said. “They 
got segregation in the houses. I knows they got two prices ’cause I 
checked it myself. They got two pieces of paper, one white and one 
yellow. The yellow’s for the colored and the white for the white.” 

A middle-income government worker said: “It’s well understood 
the colored people pay more than the whites. A lot of places I 
know of personally the rent was $65 for the white and when they 
turned it over to the colored it went to $85.” In a quiet neighbor- 
hood in the best colored section of the city, a man explained what 
he knew about the system. “Let’s say a white family moves out. 
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The area is still white. The man may have paid $8000 for his 
home. A Negro moves in, and he may be charged $24,000 for the 
same home. The real estate men are going to get the highest price 
they can from our group. They know that if you want it bad 
enough, you’re going to pay to get it.” 

For those who do get it, eventually, the living is good. In Wash- 
ington many Negroes live in large homes in pleasant sections. 
Their standard of living probably exceeds that of any colored 
community in the United States. But many more Negroes live in 
worse conditions. They are crowded into decaying old homes in 
the heart of the city where the streets are littered with rubbish and 
the standards of behavior match the physical environment. This 
scene is familiar not only in Washington, but in most of the large 
metropolitan centers of the country. 

Until 1948, Negroes were concentrated in a number of black 
belts, mainly slums. At that time, if you placed the point of a 
compass at the business center of the city, a few blocks from 
Ford’s Theater, and described an arc on a map with a radius of 
two and one quarter miles, that circle bounded the lives and hopes 
of two thirds of the colored people of Washington. After the 
Supreme Court in 1948 ruled that restrictive real estate covenants 
could not be enforced, Negroes began to press outward to the 
north, west, and east. As they did, the character of the city changed. 
As Negroes moved in, whites left. 

Here was a golden chance for the real estate man. It promised 
to be even more lucrative than Washington’s alley system after the 
Civil War. For now many Negroes had more money, and they 
were hungry for a piece of land in a decent section. The real estate 
men developed a system which is still used today. 

Here is the technique: A white man who owns a house is offered 
a big price to sell to a Negro. Once the Negro is in, the wedge has 
been driven on the block. Other white owners are pressured into 
selling. They are told they can make a profitable deal if they sell to 
a Negro. If this doesn’t work, and it usually does, another method 
is introduced—panic selling. The owner is told that several Negroes 
have bought alongside him (a statement which may be false) and 
unless he sells soon he’s going to lose a lot of money on his house. 
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Even the Negro finds he can profit if he is among the first to move 
into a desirable white section. He discovers that other Negroes, 
eager to live in such an area, think they might pay less in dealing 
with a homeowner of their race. 

“The house we bought had been sold in 1947 to a white man 
for $10,500,” a man said. “In December, 1948, we bought it for 
$12,500. Incidentally, we were the first colored family in our 
block at that time. After we had been there six or seven months a 
real estate man came to our house. He asked if we’d like to sell. He 
said, ‘I’m positive I can get you at least $13,500 if you'll sell to a 
colored family.’ Not long after that a couple of other agents came 
and said we could get this and that—it kept going up—if we’d sell 
to a colored family. I told them they must know what we paid for 
our house. Yes, they did, right down to the penny. But they kept 
saying we could get so much more if we’d sell to a colored family. 
Well, we weren’t interested in selling. 

“No, I never asked them why we’d get more. You know. Every- 
one knows. When a neighborhood’s changing like that, you know 
what the system is. I didn’t need to ask; I already knew.” 

As another property owner said: “You know you'll probably 
have to pay $3000 or $4000 or even $7000 more for your house 
because of your color. But you want that property. You know 
you’re paying more than you should, but what else are you going 
to do? Where else are you going to go?” 

In Washington, the Negro has no other place to go. Because of 
segregation in the surrounding suburbs of Virginia and Maryland, 
he is restricted to living in the capital. He can read the real estate 
ads in his paper listing newer homes at cheaper prices in the nearby 
communities of Alexandria, Arlington, Bethesda, Chevy Chase, 
Falls Church, and Silver Spring. But he can’t buy in those areas 
because of his race. He’s limited to Washington, and Washington 
costs more. 

The real estate man is not alone in perpetuating the two-price 
system. Individual homeowners also are responsible. A young 
Negro found this out after he came to Washington to take a good 
government job. He and his wife, both college graduates, both 
professional people, both well-dressed, were looking for a house to 
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buy. They saw a “For-Sale” sign in front of a small attractive brick 
bungalow in a nice area. 

“We went up to the door and I knocked and a white woman 
came,” the husband recalled. “I asked her how much she wanted 
for it and she said ‘$30,000.’ I was sure that was way too high so 
when we got home I asked my wife to call the woman up. My wife 
sounds like a white woman on the phone; she’s got no accent at 
all. Anyway, she was quoted a price of $21,000. That’s how I 
know we have to pay more.” 

The two-price system has a logical progression: the extent of 
exploitation increases as the level of education decreases, In the 
slums, unscrupulous speculators prey upon the Negro, who be- 
cause of ignorance is an easy mark. A Negro will be sold a home 
with a small down payment, which means two or three trusts, or 
mortgages, to pay. The combined payments on the trusts are so 
high that the Negro can’t afford to keep them up. So he loses it on 
foreclosure or, to keep it up, he has to bring in two or three fam- 
ilies. The section fast becomes another slum. 

The National Capital Housing Authority, which began it ex- 
istence in 1934 as the Alley Dwelling Authority, charged with the 
objective of ridding Washington of its slums, studied the mort- 
gages on slum properties. In a report, the agency sketched a bleak 
picture of discrimination. 

“The Authority’s acquisition of old houses in the slum areas of 
the city has yielded some startling examples of the operations in 
such areas of ‘multiple trust’ dealers and high-pressure ‘home im- 
provement’ companies. . . .” the agency reported. “Some of these 
transactions make a mockery of home ownership. The victims are 
usually persons of small incomes who are more than willing to 
‘sign papers’ which they do not fully understand in order to end a 
despairing search for housing or to obtain needed household 
equipment or repairs.” 

In these cases, the dealer usually stipulates a cash down pay- 
ment and a monthly payment. The amount of the monthly pay- 
ment is the key factor. When the man signs the papers put before 
him by the dealer, he is obligated to pay the principal and interest 
on two or more trusts in a total principal amount considerably ex- 
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ceeding the fair value of the property. The buyer also must pay 
real estate taxes and make all repairs and improvements. He has 
only a limited chance of meeting these payments because of his low 
income. Many lose their homes through foreclosure. 

So the house goes back to the dealer, who gives it a minimum 
of patching and waits for the next prospect to take it off his hands. 
In Washington that doesn’t take long. The need for housing among 
Negroes is great and the turnover is rapid. 

Two cases from the housing agency’s files illustrate the situation. 
Both affected Negroes. The first shows how the mortgage trust 
system operates. 

A five-room frame house in poor condition, with an outside 
toilet, was valued at $2800. In 1949 a woman bought the house 
from a dealer for $6750. Her terms were: $195 cash, a first trust 
of $2000, and a second trust of $4553.94, payable at the rate of 
$55 a month. In 1956 when the owner was interviewed by a hous- 
ing agency representative, the balances on the two trusts were: first, 
$450; second, $3630—total $4180. The house was still worth 
$2800. The agency stepped in and “persuaded” the dealer to settle, 
so that the woman came out with $550 after the authority bought 
the property. Case closed, with this comment from the files: “She 
realized that she had paid an exorbitant price for the property and 
was glad to realize a net payment instead of a debt.” 

In the second case, the agency showed how the home improve- 
ments racket works. 

A five-room shingled frame house, also with an outside toilet, 
was owned debt-free by an elderly, trusting Negro couple. In April 
1956, the agency secured an option to purchase the house from 
the couple at its appraised worth of $4000. Soon after receiving the 
option, the agency discovered that a home-improvement company 
was redecorating and making extensive improvements to the old 
house—installing a new gas heating plant, bathroom, and fixtures, 
hot water heater, and kitchen equipment. When the agency investi- 
gated, it found out the couple had obligated themselves to pay the 
company $4200, later judged by the agency to be more than double 
a fair price. The contractor had induced the couple to secure a 
$3000 loan by placing a first trust on the house—the proceeds of 
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the loan being paid to the contractor—and in addition the con- 
tractor got the owners to sign a second trust in his favor for $1200, 
due in five years. Later, the couple said they didn’t understand the 
papers they were signing. The man had said the work had to be 
done, and this was the best way. It was a deal. Instead of living in 
a house without debt, the couple had a mortgage of $4200, or more 
than the entire property was worth. Once again, the agency stepped 
in and persuaded the home improvement company to settle. The 
couple wound up with $2700 instead of the $4000 they would 
have received if they had refused to have the house “improved.” 

These cases are not uncommon. One thing distinguished them 
from others: the government action saved the owners from total 
economic ruin. Other Negroes are not that fortunate. They know 
they are caught in a system that helps to keep them in the slums. 
In their frustration and bitterness, they begin to believe that every 
hand—every white hand—is against them. Soon they think they are 
confronted by a vast white conspiracy. They start accusing anyone 
in authority of venality. This attitude was expressed to me by a 
Negro laborer who worked himself into an outburst while talking 
about real estate. He accused the building inspectors for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of taking bribes from the real estate men to 
condemn property. 

“Sure, there’s a lot of bribery,” he said. “It happened to me 
and to others.” 

He told of buying property from a white dealer for $11,000 
but when he moved in... 

“I couldn’t get water off the first floor, couldn’t even get the gas 
meter put in ’cause the line was too small. He guaranteed the hot 
water, and every pipe was busted. I spent close to $4000 trying to 
fix things like the inspector told me. Then the inspector he con- 
demns it. 

“God damn! I done bought me a pig in a bag.” 

In his case he was cheated, all right, but not by the inspector. 
The condemnation was legal, and investigation disclosed no brib- 
ery. This is not to say bribery may not exist. What is more impor- 
tant is the Negro believes it does. 

No one can convince the Negro he is not being exploited. He is. 
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It is easy to carry this reasoning further and conclude only Ne- 
groes are being victimized. That any citizen of any race or eco- 
nomic level may be cheated is really beside the point. For in our 
society the Negro is the most vunerable. He feels he is being 
kicked when he is down, and he knows whom to blame: “the 
Man’”—in slum parlance, the Negro’s term for the white man. The 
Man owns the companies; the Man owns your house; the Man 
comes by in the big car and walks down the block collecting the 
bills; the Man wears the badge and the gun, and swaggers through 
the streets arresting Negroes; the Man throws you out of your 
house after he’s taken your money. 

More than a century ago Frederick Douglass, the Negro orator 
and leader of Washington’s colored society in Reconstruction days, 
put on paper some of the frustrations of his race. His words ex- 
press the feelings of many Negroes today. 


We raise de wheat, 
Dey gib us de corn; 
We bake de bread, 
Dey gib us de crust; 
We sif de meal, 
Dey gib us de huss; 
We peel de meat, 
Dey gib us de skin; 
An dat’s de way 
Dey take usin... 


The Negro is still being taken in. But with all of the trouble 
of buying a home, those who do are among the more fortunate 
Negroes—the 36,042 families who owned homes in Washington in 
1960. Eventually, they will have something to show for their 
money. 

The two-price system is most vicious for those who rent. A 
middle-aged Negro woman, who had been searching the city for a 
decent place to rent, put it in words which reflected the view of 
many. 

“I happen to be colored,” she said. “I have the same color of 
blood you have in your body. Mys is red. I know because I have 
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given enough and I am sure some of it went to some white person. 
I think we serve the same God. I don’t think there is two Gods. 

“There has been two wars in my days and they did not just take 
the white boys, they takes colored boys, too. I ought to know, a 
personal friend of mys was killed oversea, one of my brother was 
stab in his hand by a Germany soldier and I have another brother 
that has been in Germany for fourteen out of his eighteen years. 
They was right up in the front line, and can you believe it, right 
up there with the white boys! You mean to tell me that colored 
people cannot live in the same apartment houses white people live 
in? Let me tell you something. We don’t want to live near them, 
much less in the same house. We just wants to pay the same rent 
like they pay. Is that asking too much? Is it?” 

She went on to say, “This is one of the reason why so many 
people are being Communist. Yes! Khrushchev belong over here. I 
don’t see why President Kennedy is working so hard in trying to 
save the United States. How can he help others believe we are free 
when you can’t get a house or apartment on this street. I am so 
sick of looking at empty apartments and when I go to ask about 
them or call they tells me they are for white only. All I have to do 
is look at the price and I know which is for white and which is for 
colored people.” 

That woman had little formal education. To some, she might not 
be considered a “desirable” tenant in a good apartment. Suppose, 
then, a young Negro college graduate wants to find a place to rent. 
Let’s assume he has been lucky enough to get a reasonably high- 
paying government job. He, too, runs into the two-price system. 

As a test, such a Negro and I conducted an experiment one 
morning. We read the real estate ads and saw one that said: 
“Foggy Bottom, Walk to Work, Live in a Brand-New Air-Con- 
ditioned Efficiency or 1 Bedroom.” This was an apartment that 
boasted of being a “combination of luxury and convenience. . . 
in historic Foggy Bottom.” A brochure extolled the picturesque 
view of the Potomac and the Virginia landscape in the background. 
The vista gave a feeling of suburban living, while the resident still 
enjoyed the convenience of a downtown location. 

It was luxurious—its plate-glass windows and steel frame shining 
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in the early morning sun. Spacious and clean. A nice place to live. 
The Negro, dressed in a conservative business suit with white shirt, 
tie, and hat walked across the carpeted lobby while I waited outside 
in the car parked down the street. He was told no efficiencies were 
available. What about a one-bedroom apartment? None was avail- 
able, either. He asked if he could see one anyway, and the manager 
agreed. On the elevator the Negro asked if he would have any 
trouble living there. 

The manager said: “No. A lot of diplomatic people live in this 
area, and a lot of foreigners. You look foreign, are you?” 

“No. I’m American.” 

“Oh,” the manager said. 

He was told that if the one bedroom was available in a few 
months it would cost $200 a month, with a $200 deposit. 

As the Negro walked out of the lobby, I went to the desk. Yes, 
an efficiency was available. How much? It would be $120 a month, 
with a $50 deposit. Investigation showed that no one living in the 
building was asked to deposit as much as $200 and the highest 
priced one-bedroom apartment was $175 a month. 

We went across the street to another luxury apartment with a 
big “Apartments Available” sign. It was the same story. We headed 
uptown to a much older and less fashionable section. The Negro 
walked into a large, rather dingy apartment building. There, too, 
a sign outside had said “Apartments Available.” He went inside 
and asked to see the manager. He was directed to the third floor. 
The manager said no apartments were available. 

“But you have a sign out front,” the Negro protested. 

“Oh, that’s wrong. We meant to take it down.” He smiled so- 
licitously and recommended some “nice” apartments—right in the 
midst of the Negro ghettoes. 

On the elevator going down, the Negro talked to the colored 
operator. 

“You have any rooms vacant?” he asked. 

“Oh, yeah, we got seven.” 

“Say, any brothers [Negroes] ever live here?” 

“Man,” the operator said, “I'll tell you. There was a white 
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woman moved in one week end and then her husband came— 
and he was black. They got out of here fast, I mean fast. 

“We don’t have no coons here.” 

The operator said there were, however, Chinese and Jews and, 
he thought, Indians as tenants. 

Later that day the Negro went to a large white real estate firm 
in downtown Washington to see about renting a house. The only 
thing they had at the moment was in a poor section, slightly better 
than a slum, at $125 a month. Could he see it? If he wanted to 
go, he’d have to pay $5 to pick up the key. He asked why. It was 
the policy. 

For Negroes who do find apartments, the rent seems to keep 
going up. Sometimes the owners decide they can make more money 
by turning over an entire apartment house to Negroes. That’s what 
happened at a development in one part of the city. 

On the first day of the month occupants of that development 
received a notice from the management. Only whites were living 
there at the time. Beginning the first of the next month, the notice 
said, a new policy of open occupancy would start. The notice 
specifically said that after that date the apartments would be rented 
to colored people. Any white tenants who wished to move were 
advised to submit thirty-day notices. The prices for the apartments 
were raised $5 to $10 a month effective the date the Negroes would 
be admitted. 

The more familiar one becomes with the Negro’s problems, 
the more one realizes how slight his progress has been in some 
areas. Housing is an example. It was in 1890 that Jacob Riis com- 
pleted his great research in New York’s tenements. In How the 
Other Half Lives, he wrote: 

“The Czar of all the Russias is not more absolute upon his own 
soil than the New York landlord in his dealings with colored ten- 
ants. Where he permits them to live, they go; where he shuts the 
door, stay out. By his grace they exist at all in certain localities; his 
ukase banishes them from others. He accepts the responsibility, 
when laid at his door, with unruffled complacency. It is business, 
he will tell you. And it is. He makes the prejudice in which he traf- 
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fics pay him well, and that, as he thinks it quite superfluous to tell 
you, is what he is there for.” 

Progress in the form of laws and enlightenment has elevated 
the Negro since then, but business remains business, and who is 
to gainsay a man his profit? 

I went to a white real estate man whose business is almost ex- 
clusively among Negroes to hear about his views on the two-price 
system. At first he denied the Negro was charged more than whites, 
but later he explained it this way: 

“The Negro costs infinitely more to rent to. There’s no getting 
around it. He beats up the property more, he moves more people 
into it, he has no concern about it. The cost of repair goes up ap- 
preciably. I figure to lose 10 per cent in uncollected rents a year. 
So you have to protect yourself. Anything that sells for a small 
down payment has to cost more because the risk is greater. The 
same would be true if you are selling the same house to a white man. 

“Now it’s true that as white neighborhoods go downhill they 
frequently will be rented to Negroes at a higher price. Let’s say 
the white man in there was poor white trash—you can rephrase 
that if you wish—but that’s what I mean, the cheap white trash. 
Well, the Negro will also cause the area to go down, and he will 
pay more. But really, he gets a break. He has more people in the 
house or unit, so it actually costs much less per head. 

“What happens when he moves in? It keeps going right downhill. 
He is not interested in the buildings or surroundings. I’ve always 
said that slums are created by the people. I’ve seen a colored woman 
sitting on a porch watching while the kid gouges out the wall. Now 
you or me, we’d get after the kids. Not the Negro. He ‘don’t own it,’ 
so what the hell. 

“Sure, you’re damn right, if the Negro wants to live in a white 
neighborhood he’s got to pay a premium.” 

He took his feet down from his desk, got up, and walked over 
to a large map of Washington on the wall. 

“Everything’s changed radically since 1948,” he said. “When 
the convenants were broken by the Supreme Court it was the 
renaissance of the Washington Negro. Before that he lived here, 
some out there, and mostly in Southwest. He was bursting at the 
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seams. When the covenant was broken he moved fast. Now here’s 
an interesting thing. I don’t know if you’re aware of it, but Rock 
Creek Park is the dividing line, the barrier, between Negroes and 
whites in Washington. They’ve moved right up to the park on Six- 
teenth, but they haven’t gone beyond. I don’t think they ever will.” 

Beyond are the fashionable areas of Georgetown, Wesley 
Heights, and Spring Valley where many senators, congressmen, 
diplomats, Supreme Court justices, and high government officials 
live. It was in that area in February of 1961 that Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk encountered and refused to sign a restrictive covenant 
barring occupancy of homes “by Negroes or ‘any person of the 
Semitic race, blood or origin,’ including ‘Jews, Hebrews, Persians, 
and Syrians.’” Sir James Bryce, friend of democracy and author 
of the classic The American Commonwealth, had been impressed 
by Rock Creek Park more than half a century ago. He said he 
knew of no great city in Europe that has “such beautiful scenery 
as has Washington in Rock Creek Park. . . .” It is as beautiful 
now as then, especially for those who live on the “right” side. 

The real estate man finished tracing his pattern on the map and 
sat down. He began talking about Negroes in general. He had to 
baby them, he said; they were happy-go-lucky children. He told of 
helping Negroes: bailing them out of jail, doing their income tax 
forms, because, as he said, “I’se the only business man they 
knows,” and giving them advice. 

“You know, in many ways I prefer to rent to Negroes. Some 
of them are more do-it-yourself types. Whereas you or I would 
call up the agent to have something repaired, the Negro will do it 
himself. Or if he doesn’t, he probably won’t call.” 

He told how his business was prospering, and then, in an ex- 
pansive, confidential mood, showed me his rental cards. The first 
card was for a row house in the central part of the city, a bad 
section. A Negro, with a wife and two children, rented the place 
for $85 a month. The man was earning $65 a week. 

The card showed the payments had been regular, usually on 
time, and paid in full for several months. Then, as the real estate 
man said, “he started getting in trouble.” One month he would 
pay $81 of the $85. Then two weeks later he would pay back the 
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$4.00. The same pattern continued until after seven months the 
man was behind a month in his rent. 

“So I sued him,” the man said, and the family was evicted. 
Even then, workmen were patching up the house for the next tenant. 


I 


By tradition and with the tacit agreement of the courts, evic- 
tions in Washington are executed only on fair days. In most states 
the sheriff evicts in fair weather or foul. 

“We have more discretion in the District,” one U. S. deputy 
marshal told me as he set out under cloudless skies to perform his 
job. He had been a marshal for five years, and of the hundreds of 
evictions he had handled, only one had been of a white family. 
On this day, the marshal’s schedule called for evictions in four 
low-income Negro areas. The first and second had been canceled 
by the time we arrived. At the third location, the white landlord 
was waiting on the street. The marshal knocked on the door, got no 
answer, and entered the apartment. The family had gone. Moving 
men took away what was left—a box of paperback books, a rolled- 
up rug, a hatbox, a cheap dresser and bureau. They carried them 
out and placed them on public property between the sidewalk and 
curb. Later, if the goods had not been claimed, police would cart 
them away to be stored and then sold at public auction. In Wash- 
ington, this is seldom necessary. As soon as marshals and police 
leave, crowds of Negroes gather to pick over the remnants. They 
do not regard themselves as scavengers; they are “salvagers.” 

The last stop for the marshal was on Capitol Hill, ten blocks 
from the Supreme Court. An agent for the real estate firm was 
waiting in front of the small stucco attached home alongside an 
alley. 

“This is a typical case,” said the agent, a young white man with 
curly hair and horn-rimmed glasses. ““They’re a month behind on 
rent. The husband’s a laborer and they haven’t got a bloody 
cent.” 

Inside, the Negro mother began talking excitedly as we entered. 
She had just called the office, she said, and she had some money. 
She waved a small white envelope; then she tore it open and took 
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out a money order for exactly $31. The agent left to check with 
his office, and then returned to say that would be all right—for now. 

Outside on the sidewalk the agent and the marshal stood in the 
noon sunshine and talked about the case. The marshal was annoyed. 
The agent was defensive. It wasn’t his doing, he said; he only 
worked for the firm for a fee to help him with his education. As 
the conversation became more barbed, the agent turned to me, 
and, almost as if he wanted to show his good intentions, said: 

“You see, the way it works, the landlord’s going to squeeze 
them for everything they can get. They use the marshal’s office 
as a collection agency. There are some landlords who are, well, 
let’s go ahead and use the word ‘unscrupulous,’ who will do this 
day after day. 

“I had a case not long ago where they were behind $85 in rent. 
The man had $80 in cash. We took the cash and they were evicted 
anyway. In this case today, they’ve paid some but they’re still more 
than a half month’s rent behind. They think they’re saved now. So 
what’s going to happen? Tomorrow the landlord will get another 
writ and theyll have to scrape up what they can. They'll probably 
get a thirty-day notice anyway as undesirable tenants. In the mean- 
time, the landlord’s going to get all he can. That’s the way the 
—— company operates. They'll serve maybe three hundred to four 
hundred writs a month. Get all they can and out they go.” 

Figures from the marshal’s office for the District of Columbia 
are revealing. In 1960, 30,919 wits of restitution (eviction writs) 
were filed. Of these, 1504 were executed—in other words, 1504 
families actually were evicted. Hidden within that ratio of thirty 
writs filed to one executed is the story of the squeezing and gouging 
before the eviction takes place. The number of actual evictions has 
been increasing recently in Washington, as these figures show. 


YEAR WRITS OF RESTITUTION EXECUTED 
1959 28,720 1070 
1960 30,919 1504 
1961 29,169 1766 


Break down the figures into individual cases and translate the 
statistics into human terms and you have people with families, ill- 
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equipped for anything above menial work, overcharged for rents, 
thrust by economics into impoverished areas, and finally homeless. 
A great many problems are being created in the slums of our cities 
by this inexorable cycle. 

The woman who had succeeded in putting off her eviction that 
day now is one of the individuals included among the statistics. 
That night I went back to interview her. As we talked, she couldn’t 
seem to understand that I wasn’t from the marshal’s office or the 
real estate firm. She had seen me with them, and I was stamped 
as one of them. In one way, this was helpful, for she permitted 
me to examine all of her financial records, meager as they were. 

She and her husband had migrated to Washington from a rural 
area eighty miles south of Richmond, Virginia, seven years before. 
They were in their early thirties and had two boys. Her husband 
had given up farming, she said, “because he thought it was better 
up here. He got a job right away as a car buff, but he was laid 
off about three or four months after we got here.” He got another 
job, also polishing cars, that lasted for four years. Then he was 
laid off again. Only recently had he started back to work—as a car 
buff. He was earning $65 a week, with no tips. Their monthly rent 
was $79.50 plus $23 for utilities (they had no phone). 

“We was doin’ pretty good the first eight month,” the woman 
said, “but we started gettin’ behind.” Their biggest mistake was 
buying a television set, a big one that took up one corner of the 
small living room. They had been charged $365.95 for the set at 
one of the “discount” stores. Later, I priced the identical set at 
$250 at a reputable downtown department store. At the time I 
talked to her, they owed $279.95 on the set. They knew they were 
a month behind on the rent, she said, and her husband at that 
moment was trying to round up $45 she had promised to pay 
tomorrow. 

“The man said to bring all I can, so he’s out trying to get it.” 

Where would they go if they were evicted? 

“I don’t know. I had the same feeling today. Where would we 
go? And I don’t know what we’d do about the furniture. I don’t 
guess we could get anyone to take it away and if we could there’s 
no place to put it. I guess we’d just have to leave it sitting there.” 
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Despite her troubles, she said of the city: “I love Washington. 
It’s a much cleaner city than I’ve ever been in.” She talked about 
her boys, and hoped one would become a doctor and the other a 
musician. “The baby, he loves to play a guitar. He had a real 
guitar, but he broke it.” As I left, she said: “We’re going to try and 
get that money. I don’t like to leave without paying the rent.” 


Il 


The two-price system exists because of one principal reason: 
white men do not want to live with Negroes. They do not neces- 
sarily hold this opinion through malice, or even bigotry; they sin- 
cerely believe Negroes make poor neighbors. As long as white 
men think of Negroes as little more than destructive children or 
worse, Negroes will be exploited economically. 

The white real estate man who said slums are created by the peo- 
ple was expressing a widely held opinion. Negroes are destructive 
and dirty, he said. They won’t try to keep their homes and yards 
decent. They are loud and boisterous, and no intelligent white man 
would wish to live in such an atmosphere. He believed that be- 
cause many Negroes with whom he had done business were of 
that type. In only one case could he recall Negroes making an 
effort to clean up their neighborhood, and that was like “sweeping 
sunshine off the roof.” 

He dealt with the slum Negro. Perhaps his attitude might have 
been different if he worked in other sections of Washington. In 
any event, I have found Negro homes in the middle- and upper- 
income levels often to be better kept than comparable white 
homes. This struck me so strongly so many times that I began to 
wonder if I were being influenced by the nature of my interviews. 
I do not believe I was. Negroes in those economic circumstances 
seem to have a fetish about neatness. They are intensely proud of 
their homes, and appear to be extremely conscious of the impres- 
sion their house is going to make. 

It is not strange they feel this way. They have heard all the 
arguments about the slovenliness and shiftlessness of their race. 
They know how this generalization has tarnished the Negro in 
America, and they are determined to prove it false. A visit to their 
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homes should convince any honest man that the sons of Ham do 
not live in the fashion of hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
But very few white people go into Negro homes. Until this contact 
is made, white men will continue to believe their eyes—and the 
sight of the Negro slum is all too familiar in Washington and 
other great cities. 

This is what the white man knows. He sees it; it is so. It is so 
not only for some, but for all. For Negroes of higher incomes and 
education, this attitude is only one of many they must learn to 
face. They do not learn to like it. 

“Tt always makes me mad when white people come in our house 
and act so surprised at how well we live,” a Negro housewife said. 
“They'll look around as if to say, ‘Well, who would have thought 
they live this way?’ What do they think we are?” 

In her home, a red-brick split-level built eight years ago, the 
living room had wall-to-wall carpeting, modern furniture, a large 
fireplace, and draperies across the picture windows in front and 
back. There was a finished recreation room and four large bed- 
rooms. Her home reflected the neighborhood in which she lived. A 
fire was burning in the fireplace and through the window one could 
see patches of snow on the ground. A light rain had begun to fall, 
causing fog to rise in vapors to the tops of the tall trees lining 
either side of the street. Some homes were set back on a hill. 
Some were of brick, others were white framed, freshly painted. 
All had large yards, well-trimmed lawns, and shrubs. Cars were 
parked on the street and in garages. A few blocks away was a 
large shopping center on a major avenue; but here, on the block, it 
was quiet. It could have been any middle-to-upper-income neigh- 
borhood in any city. Only one thing was different, and at that 
moment, while the rain fell, it was an invisible difference: there 
were no white families on the block. 

There is nothing unusual about that colored neighborhood in 
Washington. It is not the very best, but it is close to the top. In the 
best section, on the “Negro” side of Rock Creek Park in the far 
northwest section of Washington, there are mansions in the Eng- 
lish Tudor manner. The white man seldom sees these sections when 
he gets on the bus to go home to the suburbs. And even if the bus 
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takes him that way, he probably will not associate the area with 
his idea of a Negro community. 

For an example of the pride the Negro takes in his home, con- 
sider the experience of one colored man. When he moved into his 
home only one other Negro family lived on the block. Now only 
Negroes live there. He had never owned a home before, he said, 
and he knew the price he paid was too high. “I guess I could have 
bought a cheaper place,” he said, “but it’s what you want that 
counts. The cheaper place probably wouldn’t be as nice.” 

After the neighborhood changed from white to colored, he and 
his neighbors chipped in and bought one lawn mower for the 
block. Then they bought hand tools. They pass them along from 
house to house. 

“Tf you want a thing you go next door,” he said. “If it isn’t 
there you go to the next house until you get it. We help paint each 
other’s houses, we put up fences for all, we get together and clear 
the snow for everybody. If the grass needs cutting we put two or 
three lawn mowers together and cut all the grass on the block. 
Anything that we can do, we do together: planting the shrubbery 
and flowers, cutting firewood, and things like that.” 

Those who live on the block say their homes have increased in 
value. Theirs was almost an idyllic situation. Yet their experience 
demonstrates how determined many Negro homeowners are to 
improve their neighborhoods. Anything that threatens to destroy 
what the Negro has worked so hard to attain brings an imme- 
diate reaction. In one middle-income section, for instance, two 
things happened after it became primarily colored. 

“After we moved in,” one Negro resident said, “I noticed one 
family on the block had allowed another family to move in with 
them. The rest of us got together and agreed we were not going to 
let that happen in our neighborhood. We checked on the District 
zoning code and found out we were zoned for one-family dwellings. 
We went to that house and told the owner either he got the other 
family out or we’d notify the District government. They got out. 

“Not long after that I noticed a Cadillac was stopping each 
morning in front of a house on the block. I suspected it was a 
pickup for the numbers racket. So I went to the house and told 
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the man what I thought. He fumed and shouted and said I didn’t 
have any proof. I told him he was right, I didn’t have proof, but 
we were going to make it impossible for that kind of thing to go 
on in our neighborhood—even if we had to request police twenty- 
four hours a day.” 

The car stopped coming. 

In those cases, the Negro showed himself at his best as a good 
neighbor. Negroes will be among the first to tell you that many 
in their race do not act so responsibly. 

“To be honest, you’ve got to say that a lot of the Negroes in 
poorer conditions drag us down,” a colored teacher said. “I’m sorry 
to say that some of them won’t follow the leadership of whites or 
Negroes. Some of them won’t co-operate with a neighborhood 
clean-up campaign or urban renewal.” 

One of the most distressing aspects of that kind of situation is 
the effect it has on the white man who stayed when neighborhoods 
were being integrated. One white man’s experience probably was 
not too different from others. 

He considered himself liberal and tolerant. He was determined 
not to run away, as so many of his neighbors did. He and his 
wife had met Negroes over the years. They realized the colored 
man’s plight and hoped somehow they could help. Then, too, they 
liked their home. It was older, but spacious, and close to down- 
town and to stores, school, and church. They listened as their 
white neighbors discussed with shock the Supreme Court ruling and 
the way their area was changing. But they stayed, in spite of 
lucrative offers from real estate agents to sell. And what happened? 

“Physically and for everyone to see, the neighborhood did some- 
what deteriorate, although in all fairness, some colored folks did 
a better job in upkeep than former whites,” he said. “Some of 
our colored neighbors walked right over rubbish and trash into 
their homes and never bothered to pick it up. It would lie there for 
weeks. In winter, few bothered to clear the sidewalk of snow. 
Their dogs were noisy and usually ran wild, barked all day and 
night. Their children ran wild and unsupervised. Kids invaded the 
yard without asking permission, most of the children were un- 
disciplined, raucous. They ran up and down on our streets (mid- 
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night made no difference) and gangs of teen-agers roamed the 
streets all hours of the night.” 

That liberal man came away convinced that “our genetic back- 
ground really determines what we are today and will be tomorrow 
and in the future, whether we like it or not.” 

Had he lived in an even less desirable white neighborhood, his 
experience would have been worse, and his feeling toward the 
Negro undoubtedly more hostile. He had found out, to a small 
degree, what it was like to live in a slum environment. This is not 
to excuse the behavior he found. It is at best unpleasant, and at 
worst intolerable. But what happened to him points up how tena- 
cious and difficult the Negro question can be. Most white men who 
hear of such stories would not be willing to experiment solely for 
the sake of racial progress. They do not have time to consider the 
factors that have contributed to such behavior, nor do they think 
of their race’s responsibility for it. They are convinced they have 
seen the true face of the Negro, one they do not wish to see again. 

There is no denying the slum and its degrading pattern of life. 
Explaining it is another matter. Unless one has experienced the 
slum, it is difficult to put what it means into words. In some areas 
of the United States, one sight is enough: perhaps only a glimpse 
from a railroad dining car at the shanties in our cities conveys the 
picture. In Washington, this picture is deceptive. 

Many Negroes of the lowest incomes live in the shabby brick 
row houses that characterize the city. Clumsy, ugly, garish, and 
dirty as they may be from the outside, they still present an air 
of substance. The brick still stands. The mortar holds. The im- 
pression is one of poverty, but not necessarily squalor. One must 
go inside to find that. Take one house as an example. 

The solid brick facade gives way to something else. The house 
was built seventy years ago and shows its age. Ceilings and 
walls are cracked, floors sag, paint peels off in huge strips. A single 
light bulb dangles from a chain in the middle of the room. A small 
gas heater against a wall gives off the only warmth for the entire 
house. The basement is dirt. The furniture is battered: two frayed 
easy chairs, one covered with a blanket, a couch, its springs broken 
and protruding through the once red upholstery. The ubiquitous 
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television set is there, and a potted plant stands in the window. 
No curtains. No door to the kitchen. A slogan, cheaply framed, 
hangs on one wall and proclaims: “There Is Only One Life and It 
Soon Will Be Past.” 

In other slum homes the filth is indescribable. The man who 
lives in one of those homes has one major problem: how to get 
out. The answer is simple—you buy your way out. Doing so is 
another matter. It takes money, and that means a good job. 


5 A LAND OF DOLLARS 


To be a poor race is hard, but to be a 
poor race in a land of dollars is the very 
bottom of hardships. 

—W. E. B. DU BOIS 


THE CHAIRMAN BANGED HIS GAVEL on the highly polished ma- 
hogany bench and called the committee to order. In front, seated 
at a large table with a green felt cover, facing five massed flags, 
was the first witness, George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO. 
Meany, stocky and bald, a shrewd, tough fighter, a politician, 
had come to testify about discrimination in the labor movement— 
particularly discrimination against Negroes. 

“We all know discrimination exists,” Meany said, leaning for- 
ward to the microphone. “It is not limited to apprenticeships. It 
is not limited to the crafts and trades. On the contrary, taken on an 
over-all basis, there is more discrimination in the professional, 
technical, clerical, and other white-collar occupations than in the 
so-called blue-collar fields.” And, he said, “in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, where there is discrimination, the Negro is the 
victim.” 

A congressman had a question. A white man had come to him 
last week saying he couldn’t find employment in the white union. 
The colored union would be glad to take him in, but he was told 
by the white union that if he so much as tried to join the Negro 
group he never would find work. What about that? the Congress- 
man wanted to know. 

“Where was that? Here in Washington?” 

“Right here in the District, Mr. Meany.” 

“Oh, I would not be surprised at that.” 

“Why?” 

“Well,” the union leader said, “because Washington to some 
extent is still a very southern city.” 

While that may have been news to the congressman, the knowl- 
edge of such economic discrimination has been a bitter fact of life 
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for the Negro in Washington. And today as in the past, the Negro’s 
greatest problem in the nation’s capital is finding a job. Basically, 
that’s what the fight for equality means. What good does it do the 
Negro if he wins all the court decisions, but can’t find work? 

Legally, the Negro can go to the finest restaurants, hotels, thea- 
ters; he can ride on the buses next to white men and women; he 
can join organizations which once barred his race; he can do all 
of these things—if he has the money. He can buy his way out of 
the slums, he can educate his children, he can begin to have those 
“standards” one Negro talked about—all can be his for a price. But 
the mass of Negroes cannot afford that price. Equality is a hollow 
word if a man is not free to compete economically solely on the 
basis of his ability. 

Throughout the 1950s the Negro has made undeniable progress 
in Washington, but the basic issue of job opportunities still has 
not been solved. Until it is, the Negro will remain in an inferior 
position. Because the legal decisions have held the attention of the 
public, it is not generally realized that the Negro’s economic status 
is only slightly better than a decade ago. In 1950, when the Negro 
comprised about 35 per cent of Washington’s population, the 
median annual income of the colored man was $2578, as compared 
with $4609 for the white man. Figures in early 1962 showed the 
Negro’s median income was $4800 while the average white family’s 
was $7692. Thus the Negro’s relative position remains propor- 
tionately the same. 

Those figures indicate only a portion of the truth. In Washington 
today Negroes are virtually barred from the craft unions, and be- 
cause of this cannot get a skilled job. Although the principle of 
merit hiring has been adopted by many firms, Negroes continue 
to face barriers in private business. And they still find economic 
discrimination when they turn to their traditional refuge in the 
capital, the government. In varying degrees, discrimination exists 
from top to bottom. 

At the bottom are the slum dwellers who work with their hands 
in overalls and boots on the city’s streets in hot weather and cold, 
subjected to cyclical periods of layoffs and unemployment. Be- 
cause their education is limited, they cannot compete successfully 
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for the jobs open to college graduates. Their best hope lies in 
learning a trade which will bring relative security and economic 
independence. And what are their chances? That answer was given 
by George Meany and others who testified on Capitol Hill before 
a special subcommittee on labor of the House of Representatives. 

For three days in August 1961, while the nation turned its at- 
tention to a wall the Communists had built in Berlin, congressmen 
sat in a third-floor committee room of the old House Office Build- 
ing, listening to testimony about discrimination in the craft unions. 
They had called the hearing to consider a bill which would with- 
draw federal support from apprenticeship programs that are con- 
ducted upon a basis of race bias. 

As one witness said, the apprenticeship program involves the 
life or death of the black laboring classes. But the testimony ranged 
far beyond that one program; it dealt with the attitudes which 
produce discrimination against Negroes throughout the country; 
and it raised some questions about the future which have not been 
answered. 

Because that hearing spelled out in such detail the economic 
plight of the Negro, I think it worthwhile to examine the testi- 
mony in detail. The central portions were about apprenticeships, 
and with good reason. For the apprenticeship program does pro- 
vide a way for the Negro to elevate himself. If a man can get into 
one of the programs, he learns a trade while receiving an estab- 
lished wage—a wage well above that of a common laborer. When 
his apprenticeship is completed, he becomes eligible for journey- 
man’s status. In other words, he is ready to take his place beside 
other plumbers, steam fitters, carpenters, electricians, sheet-metal 
workers, machinists, toolmakers, pattern makers, printers, en- 
gravers, and pressmen, to name a few. 

The programs are set up by the union and the private employ- 
ers. The boss has the final say on who is hired. Unless the Negro 
can join the union, he won’t enter the program. The Negro has 
found he usually cannot get in. 

Without the craftsmen who come up through the ranks of ap- 
prenticeship programs, American industrial plants could not op- 
erate. Years ago, the trained artisans came from Europe. As the 
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immigration laws were tightened, that source of supply ended. In 
1937 Congress, recognizing that the country was not producing 
enough craftsmen and that training often was inadequate, passed 
the National Apprenticeship Act. Later, a Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training was set up to administer the law. The bureau’s 
role is to determine uniform standards throughout the country 
and to register approved apprenticeship programs. In Washington, 
of 128 skilled apprenticeship programs registered, only a handful 
have any Negroes. . 

Struggle as they may, Negroes have not yet been able to break 
this system. Their failure means they remain in the unskilled 
worker’s class. 

One witness who testified was a twenty-two-year-old Negro 
named Clarence Williams. His story of one frustration after an- 
other is typical of all Negroes in his situation. Williams had gradu- 
ated from a vocational high school in Washington, where he was 
trained for the electrician’s trade. After graduation, he attended 
Delaware State College at Dover, Delaware, for a year. At the 
time he testified, he was working as a truck driver. 

“Did you attempt to avail yourself of some apprenticeship 
training here in the District?” Williams was asked. 

Yes, he had. First, he was told he had to be registered with the 
District of Columbia Apprenticeship Council, an official agency. 
He went there and was told by a secretary to fill out an application. 
She sent him to two contractors, neither of whom was a member 
of the electrical workers union. They were not hiring. 

“So I went back to her,” he said, “and she told me that I had to 
report to the U. S. Employment Office. So I reported to the U. S. 
Employment Office, where I was told that they had no apprentice- 
ship training program. They were dealing mostly in unskilled labor 
jobs, because that was the larger number of unemployed people, 
unskilled laborers. So I obtained a job as a truck driver.” 

He worked there for a year, until February of 1961; then he 
was laid off. 

“I decided I would pursue my electrical trade again. So I went 
back to Mr. [Gino] Simi’s office [at the Apprenticeship Council], 
where I was told by the secretary that once Mr. Simi’s office sent 
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you out on a job to a contractor, they would not send you any 
more. They only sent you once. 

“T asked her why was this. She said that was just a rule of the 
office. So I say, “Well, supposing you sent a person out on the job 
and they don’t obtain apprenticeship training?’ 

“She said, ‘Well, I have to send you to the unemployment 
Office.’ 

“I said, ‘Don’t you seek any further on the job?’ She said no. 
So she sent me back to the unemployment office to see a lady, Miss 
Thomas, which she had called, so she said. Anyway, Miss Thomas 
told me that she did not have a program for apprenticeship train- 
ing because they don’t get, you know—I will rearrange my state- 
ment. They get very few applicants for apprenticeship training, 
and they deal mostly in unskilled labor. 

“So I returned to Mr. Simi’s office again and told his secretary 
of that. Well, I asked, ‘I would like to see Mr. Simi. I never got a 
chance to see Mr. Simi.’ So after talking with her for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, I finally convinced her to send me to some more 
electrical contractors. So she wrote up the addresses of the two 
contractors and gave them to me, and I looked over the contracts, 
and I told her that I would like to be sent to some bigger con- 
tractors that had more work, because the two contractors she had 
wrote were small contractors. Well, at that time she said she would. 
She looked up forty. Well, she gave me . . . one of the smaller 
contractors.” 

Still, Williams didn’t give up. He went to two contractors. One 
said he had nothing. The second asked if he were over eighteen. 
He said he was. The company policy was not to hire any appren- 
tices over eighteen, he then was told. 

“So I asked him, ‘Suppose I went in the service and came out? 
I would still have been over age.’ He did not say anything. So I 
told him the reason I had not pursued apprenticeship training 
before was that I tried to further my education. So he said he 
uncerstood that, but that was still his policy, and that he did not 
have openings for electrician apprentices at the time anyway.” 

Out he went again—this time back to the unemployment office. 
He talked to a social worker who sent him to another man who 
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“recommended me to this other fellow who knew about the Ap- 
prenticeship Council.” He had come the full circle. But Williams 
still would not admit defeat. He continued tramping the streets. 
At one place, he thought he had found his break; he was told he 
might become a temporary apprentice. 

“And were you willing to do that if that had been available?” 
asked Congressman James Roosevelt of California, the subcom- 
mittee chairman. 

“T told him I was.” 

“And when you went back to visit him a week later, a week 
thereafter, he still said that not even that was available?” 

“He told me that.” 

Later, a white union official was asked if there were enough 
electricians in the District of Columbia. He replied: “Not no- 
where near enough.” 

The congressmen pursued the matter. They called Gino Simi, 
director of the District of Columbia Apprenticeship Council. Simi, 
actually an employee of the United States Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, was asked if he had any 
personal knowledge of discrimination within the apprenticeship 
program. 

“You know,” Simi said, “until that question was asked, not so 
long ago—of course, we do not get into this—I thought maybe I 
might have. But in reviewing the seventeen years I have been in 
charge of the apprenticeship program in the District, I have no 
such personal knowledge. Now, this is amazing. And I have won- 
dered.” 

After more questioning, Roosevelt said: 

“Then you state to me that you had had no complaints of any 
kind to the council of racial discrimination in the apprenticeship 
program in the District?” 

“Yes, sir. That is correct.” 

“However,” Roosevelt continued, “would it be a fair statement 
that you are aware of the fact that a majority of the unions within 
the area have no Negro apprentices in their training programs?” 

“Oh, sure. After all, I was not born yesterday,” Simi said. “I 
am aware of what goes on in the world.” 
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“A minute ago you told me that you had no personal knowl- 
edge of discrimination.” 

“Well, is this discrimination or is this an accident of procedures? 
Is this an accident of history?” 

Roosevelt then asked if Simi were aware of the facts concerning 
the population of the District of Columbia. He knew, didn’t he, 
that a majority of the population is Negro? 

“Oh, sure. That is a matter of public record in the newspapers, 
of course.” 

“Would it not raise in your mind some question as to the pe- 
culiarity of the situation, if as you say you know the majority of 
the unions in the area do not have Negro apprenticeships? Would 
that not tell you that the logic of the situation indicates there is 
no accident here?” 

Simi said there were circumstances for that. It was, as he put 
it, “the accident of nature or history or sociology or biology or 
whatever you choose to call it.” He meant, as he later explained, 
that union members have children; and naturally the father wants 
to see his son follow in his footsteps. And if not a son, there were 
always nephews and cousins of the union members. They had to 
be considered, too. 

Simi at first estimated that 60 per cent of the apprenticeships 
were reserved for the relatives of union members. Later, under 
sharp questioning, he revised this to between 90 and 95 per cent. 
Pressed to explain, he broke down the percentages this way: at 
least half of the apprentices are obtained from the people already 
on the employer’s payroll; about 15 per cent are relatives of the 
employer, the contractor, or the man who is operating the shop; 
another 15 per cent are relatives of the employees. And, he 
said, “of course you have 10 per cent that is subject to the pres- 
sures of church groups and boys’ clubs and lodges and so on, a 
matter of extra friendships.” 

That leaves room for only about 10 per cent more—the ones 
“who are complete outsiders, who are not in any way, shape, or 
form related to the trade and have no particular connection with 
it. And this 10 per cent is just about how the outsiders come in. 
Now, how do the Negroes get into the apprenticeship program?” 
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Even of that small percentage left, Negroes were not hired. 
Wouldn’t that make Simi wonder about bias? 

“Well,” Simi answered, “that is a right complex question to 
answer. I would say no. No, I do not think, as of right now—I 
would say maybe what you said would have greater import ten 
years ago, but as of right now, I think that locally the Negroes 
are as readily accepted as the white, and for these apprenticeships 
that have to be filled from outside, I think that they have the same 
opportunities as white. And in some instances, they may even 
have more.” 

“Now let me stop you right there,” Congressman Roosevelt in- 
terrupted. “You say today as against ten years ago they have the 
same opportunity, and yet you also tell me that a majority of these 
programs still do not have a single Negro apprenticeship. Now, 
how can you square those two facts together?” 

Simi said he did not know. He could not square them together. 
It was a case of today you have no Negroes and tomorrow you 
will. And besides, although only whites were being hired, it was 
hard to prove this had anything to do with racial discrimination. 

“And you do not think the fact that there is total exclusion is 
pretty good evidence of it?” Roosevelt inquired. 

“Well, it is evidence of something there,” Simi said. “But as I 
say, the precise explanation is a matter that is a little too com- 
plicated for me. And, then, as I say, we just do not get into that 
area.” 

That last statement was damning, for according to regulations 
which Simi was charged to enforce, no apprenticeship program is 
to be registered with the government unless the government is 
satisfied it is free of discrimination. And Simi was the man re- 
sponsible for determining that fact in the District of Columbia. 

Two union local officials from Washington provided further 
evidence for the committee. A business manager for the plumbers’ 
local said there were 822 men in the union’s jurisdiction. There 
were no Negroes in the union, and no Negroes in the apprentice- 


ship program. Had the union made any effort to get any? 
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“None at all?” 
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“No.” 

A representative from the ironworkers’ local said the same thing 
—no Negro members in the union, no Negro apprentices. When 
asked why, he said: 

“Don’t expect me to answer for what society does.” 

A District of Columbia school official, Preston A. Gregory, also 
enlightened the committee. In Washington, he testified, the school 
system operates a program designed by law and sustained by pub- 
lic funds to serve apprentices; but something unusual had hap- 
pened to that program. 

“One thing that is obvious,” he said, “is that this apprenticeship 
program, as we participate in it, is disappearing.” 

Why was that, the congressmen wondered. 

The unions have been setting up their own training programs 
on their own premises at their own expense, he said. Three or four 
years before, Gregory recalled, the electrical workers withdrew 
their program. Other unions followed. 

“And we cannot ascribe reasons,” he said. “Of course, coin- 
cidentally, about that time, we were concerned about the absence 
of Negro apprentices in these classes, and we began to raise a 
question about it and actually made a concrete proposal, that in 
view of the lack of Negro apprentices, in these classes we would 
also like to include some non-union apprentices who might be 
Negro. This was not taken too kindly by the group of directors to 
whom we made the proposal. 

“We have a feeling that this may have induced the flight of some 
programs from public education, but of course this would be 
merely conjecture on our part.” 

Gregory told of another problem affecting Negro youths seek- 
ing to enter apprenticeship training. Before Washington’s public 
schools were integrated, white students had found an easy transi- 
tion from vocational school graduation to union membership. He 
cited one school as an example. After it became predominantly 
Negro, students found it impossible to enter the union. He said 
that school had yet to place a Negro graduate with a union in a 
bona fide apprenticeship situation, or with an employer and a 
union. By comparison, 99 per cent of the graduates of one white 
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school were placed in apprenticeship programs. In a Negro school, 
35 per cent obtained work “related” to their training. But in every 
instance their job was either in an open or non-union shop, or work 
which put them close to the field they had chosen. 

The school administrator had heard Clarence Williams testify 
earlier about his difficulties in trying to become an apprentice. 

“I could document case after case of able students who are now 
in such work as Williams is doing, as a truck driver,” he testified. 
“J know one butcher. I know any number who have gone into 
postal service.” 

As he said, there was nothing wrong with those occupations, 
except the school system had gone to the trouble of identifying 
interests and aptitudes and training students at public expense, only 
to have this wasted. It made a teacher feel he was not fulfilling his 
mission. 

The testimony we have quoted concerned Washington. But the 
problem is far from sectional; it prevails throughout the country. 
In New York, which considers itself to be the most liberal state, 
the increase of Negro participation in building trades apprentice- 
ships rose from 1.5 per cent in 1950 to only 2 per cent in 1960. In 
San Francisco, according to a study by the Council for Civic Unity, 
Negroes are not participating in the electrical, plumbing, and 
carpentry apprenticeship programs. A similar situation exists in 
Connecticut, where a study was made by a state commission on 
civil rights. 

Other witnesses at the Washington hearing stated that discrimi- 
nation in the apprenticeship programs is greatly responsible for the 
fact that from 1958 to 1961 Negro unemployment in the United 
States has been almost consistently two to three times greater than 
the total unemployment rate. These statistics were offered: 

In Chicago, 17.3 per cent of Negro workers were jobless, com- 
pared to 5.7 per cent in the community; in Detroit, with over 
185,000 unemployed, 112,000 were Negro; 10 per cent of the 
Negro work force in New York City was unemployed compared 
to 6.4 per cent of the city’s total work force; in Pittsburgh, 24 per 
cent of Negro workers were unemployed as against 11.6 for the 
community total; in Gary, Indiana, Negro unemployment was 44 
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per cent, while 6.3 per cent was the figure for the community, and 
on and on, city after city. 

The Negro who has been trained in school for a trade is blocked 
by a system of discrimination and nepotism. He often ends up 
without any job. It requires little imagination or sensitivity to un- 
derstand what an overpowering frustration this can be. The Negro 
is confident he can work as well as the next man. He has studied 
long and hard for his chance. All he wants is an opportunity to 
prove himself. He is determined to rise above his environment. 
And then he encounters opposition which is insurmountable. A 
man can be crushed in many ways, but in time he will begin to 
strike back. 

Discrimination in the apprenticeship programs is only a part of 
a much larger pattern in America. As C. J. Haggerty, president 
of the Building and Construction Trades Department, AFL-CIO, 
said before the Roosevelt subcommittee: “It is part of the whole 
discriminatory process within our nation in all walks of life. It is 
not any worse or any better than the other aspects, in my judg- 
ment.” 

“Including in government, the federal government, that is?” 
asked Congressman Adam Clayton Powell of New York. 

“Yes.” 

The committee examined that aspect of discrimination. Ed- 
ward E. Goshen, director of the Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training, was summoned. He said he agreed 
with the other witnesses “there must be” discrimination in the 
programs, but he didn’t have any way of finding out. 

“In other words, it has not been a problem that you paid any 
attention to?” Congressman Roosevelt asked. 

“No, we accepted what came from the industry,” Goshen re- 
plied. 

Roosevelt then switched to Goshen’s own bureau. There were 
500 employees across the country, of whom 26 were Negroes, the 
director said. What about Washington? There were 60 employees 
in the Washington office. 

“What is the highest grade?” Roosevelt asked. 

“In the bureau? The director is supposed to be a 17.” 
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“I did not say: What is it supposed to be? I want to know what 
is the highest grade held by a Negro?” 

“The director ahead of me was a grade 17. I have not attained 
it yet,” Goshen said. 

“What is the highest grade position held by a Negro in the 
bureau?” 

“It would be a 5 or 6, I believe.” 

“A 5 or 6. That is about $4500 a year; is that right? About 
$5000 a year? And how many positions above 5 or 6 are there 
in the department?” 

“T think . . . in the Washington office there are sixteen,” Goshen 
said. 

“Above that?” 

“No. There are sixteen clerical staff in the Washington office.” 

“Who are Negroes?” 

“Yes.” 

“And what grades are they?” 

“The highest is a 5.” 

“Is there any higher than that in the Washington office?” 

“In clerical?” 

“No,” Roosevelt said. “Is there any higher position held by a 
Negro than that?” 

“That is the highest, I think.” 

“Ts there any higher in any other part of the country?” 

“We have no field representatives. To my knowledge—and I 
have interviewed for a number of years when I was in the field, as 
a supervisor—I never interviewed an applicant that was a Negro. 
And I never had one come up on the list that applied. And I know 
of none.” 

Later, Goshen recalled that several years ago there was a Negro 
apprenticeship representative working for the state of California. 
Then he added: 

“Now, we did not hire him. The state of California hired him.” 

“It is very funny the state of California can find one, but, by 
golly, the federal bureau cannot find one,” Roosevelt said, with 
thinly disguised sarcasm. 


Because of such testimony, Secretary of Labor Arthur Gold- 
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berg wrote to the House Education and Labor Committee to 
clarify his department’s views on discrimination in the apprentice- 
ship program. 

“There are abuses in this field,” Goldberg said, “and correction 
is long overdue.” 

But recognizing the abuses is far easier than eliminating them. 
Certainly, from the testimony on Capitol Hill, more aggressive 
federal action would seem to be in order. But one cannot expect 
action from men who are charged with administering programs, 
but who react to the hard realities of discrimination by figuratively 
shrugging their shoulders and saying they weren’t born yesterday. 

To the average American citizen, the issue of discrimination in 
apprenticeship programs may seem remote. Negroes are the ones 
most affected, and it would be easy to conclude that the problem 
is theirs to solve. But justice and morality aside, it isn’t their prob- 
lem alone; it is a problem affecting all citizens. 

In the next decade, the American economy will be facing a 
critical shortage of skilled manpower. A Labor Department study 
shows that for every 100 skilled workers in 1955 the nation will 
need 122 in 1965 and 145 in 1976. Yet all of the available data 
indicates the nation’s apprenticeship and other training programs 
are not even turning out enough new craftsmen to replace those 
who retire. As the United States is striving to reach the moon and 
planets, new industrial techniques are required. But because of 
discrimination a large source of potentially skilled workers is be- 
ing neglected. Can the United States afford this? Can the nation’s 
capital afford to permit a situation where, in 1961, 24,000 Ne- 
groes were unemployed while the demand for skilled jobs could 
not be met? 

While the apprenticeship programs are vital to the question of 
job opportunities for Negroes, the issue is far broader. I do not 
wish to burden the reader with statistics, but national figures from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics help to place that question in per- 
spective. Of what is generally regarded as the work force in the 
United States, Negroes hold 11.8 per cent of the white-collar jobs 
and whites 33.9 per cent. For blue-collar jobs, 5.8 per cent are 
Negroes and 13.9 per cent white. At the bottom, in the unskilled 
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ranks, Negroes number 15.4 per cent and whites 4.6 per cent. 
(Figures for agricultural workers are not included.) 

These figures also apply to Washington. But there, because of 
the government, the situation is more complex. The government 
has been the traditional haven for Negroes. Their problem has 
not been one of finding a job, but getting one above the level of 
clerk, janitor, or elevator operator. The situation at the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training is a familiar one for Negroes. 

In 1961, the United States Commission on Civil Rights sur- 
veyed four government agencies in the nation’s capital. The re- 
sults of that survey illustrate the job disparity between the races. 
In the top nine salary grades 1.6 per cent of the jobs were held 
by Negroes and 47.1 per cent by whites. In the lowest four grades 
76 per cent were Negroes and 14.2 whites. Putting the figures into 
dollars, 76 per cent of the Negroes earned less than $4500 a year, 
while 47.1 per cent of the whites made more than $7000 a year 
and another 38.7 per cent $5000 or more. 

A similar situation existed in 1961 among the 11,000 Negroes 
who work for the District of Columbia government. Fifty-eight 
per cent of the Negroes were in the lowest four white collar salary 
jobs. Negroes held 67.2 per cent of the jobs in the police and fire 
departments, public schools, and health department. But 61 out 
of that 67 per cent worked in the lowest pay grades. And in the 
lowest four grades of blue-collar jobs, Negroes held 87.8 per cent 
of the positions. 

I do not wish to give the impression that the Negro’s status in 
government—both federal and District—has not improved. It has, 
and it is continuing to improve. As an example, in 1961 thirty-two 
Negroes were earning more than $10,000 a year in the District 
government. The year before there had been eleven. Approxi- 
mately fifteen hundred made more than $5000 a year; the year 
before there had been only five hundred. Progress is occurring, but 
for many not fast enough to ease their situation. 

As bitter as we have seen the Negro to be about being over- 
charged for housing, the greatest resentment concerns job discrim- 
ination. This cuts across class lines. I recall particularly talking to 
a young Negro college graduate who had come to Washington 
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from Alaska, where he was stationed in the service, because he 
thought he had a good government job. 

“When I got here they took one look at me and said they never 
heard of me and they weren’t hiring anybody,” he said. 

He tried the private firms and had no luck. 

“Then,” he said, “I finally went down to the employment serv- 
ice, and you know what they offered me? They offered me a job 
as a mail carrier! A mail carrier! And I’ve got a master’s degree.” 

Getting the good job in government often involves more than 
ability. It helps to know someone—the right person. As Congress- 
man Roman C. Pucinski of Illinois explained in a congressional 
hearing: 

“We have a problem in the Federal Government. Unless some- 
body tips you off that there is a job open here or there—that is 
the way jobs are filled in the Federal Government. There is no 
‘wanted’ list posted, or anything. Word gets out through the 
grapevine that there is an opening here or there, and friends pass 
it on to friends, and first thing you know they get in there... .” 

Unless the Negro learns of those openings he remains an out- 
sider, destined to look on while others receive the rewards of work. 

Yet with all of the problems of finding a job, Negroes in Wash- 
ington fare better economically than in other cities. One reason is 
the government. Government is seldom affected by periods of boom 
and bust. The job is steady. Many Negroes hold two and even 
three jobs. A man may drive a truck during the day, and at night 
work for the Government Printing Office. On his day off and on 
Sundays, he drives a cab. This pattern is true also for women. 
The woman who told me she worked as a government elevator 
operator by day and as a cleaning woman by night for a private 
firm was not unusual. With such combined incomes a man and 
wife may be able to save enough to buy a home. But even this 
leads to other problems—problems affecting the children who grow 
up without adequate parental supervision. 

Contrary to popular impressions, the government employs only 
41 per cent of those who work in Washington. And while the 
government has an announced policy on fair employment, and 
civil rights agencies offer some protection, private business is not 
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governed by such policies. For this reason, the private business 
field presents the most difficult problem to Negroes. 

The issue there is complicated, because prejudice is not the only 
factor barring Negroes from jobs. Some Negroes do not qualify 
on merit alone. For those persons, this rejection is often difficult to 
accept: Negroes tend to look for imagined racial motivations, when 
in fact none is intended. 

A Negro psychologist says he discusses this problem with stu- 
dents who are about to enter the business world. 

“One problem they have to determine,” he says, “is the differ- 
ence between criticism which may be based on racial prejudice 
and that which is merited because of their own shortcomings. 

“They must be prepared to take their lumps like anyone else. 
From the Negro’s point of view, this is often difficult because he 
is naturally sensitive. He might be prone to be on the lookout for 
imagined racial criticism.” 

The problem is to create a climate in which Negroes are ac- 
cepted for any position solely on merit. Until that occurs, Negroes 
will continue to be forced to take jobs below the level of their 
ability and training. 

Let’s say that a Negro with a master’s degree took that job 
delivering mail. Another Negro, with a high school education, who 
would have qualified for that job, must go down the scale to find 
a job. This progression continues until you find Negroes working 
as common laborers who are qualified for a craft trade. And they 
have taken the jobs of men whose contribution to society consists 
of swinging a pick or using a shovel. These men’s livelihood, in 
turn, has been taken away. So they form the hard core of the un- 
employed in the District of Columbia, sustained through the hand- 
out and the dole. 


6 THE WORLD OF WELFARE 


BATES STREET IN JUNE is not regarded as one of the capital’s tour- 
ist attractions. Indeed, Bates Street is not regarded at all. It is 
short and narrow and on one side of the street a scraggly tree casts 
a patchwork of a shadow on a sidewalk marked with chalk from 
children’s games. The walls are marked with chalk, too, not the X 
of the demolition team, but the obscene scrawls which appear 
overnight and become as permanent as the black iron steps and 
rails which stand rigidly in front of each brick row house. Bates 
Street is the sound of children, the slamming of screen doors, the 
opening of windows, the lazy drifting of voices from across the 
street. Bates Street is Harlem and Catfish Row in Washington. 
Bates Street is Negro. 

I had not gone there on that June day in search of atmosphere. 
I had arranged to interview a Negro mother of illegitimate chil- 
dren. In Washington, half of all welfare payments go to such 
mothers and such children. They account for four fifths of the 
total welfare case load in the city. The statistics about Washington 
leading the nation in the percentage of illegitimate births had been 
discussed often. I was interested in the people. 

The woman was nervous. She folded and unfolded a hand- 
kerchief as she sat at a small kitchen table in her second-floor 
apartment. Some of her children were in the house; others were 
outside. She wasn’t sure where. The man she called her husband 
was in prison, she said, and she lived in fear of the day when he 
would be released. She was going with another man now, and he 
was “real good” to her. In time, I talked to other mothers, but the 
pattern of Bates Street did not change. 

Not long after that day, the city manager and council of New- 
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burgh, New York, adopted a controversial code designed to reduce 
“excessive” relief costs, eliminate “chiselers” from the rolls, and 
relieve the community of costs by denying relief to those who do 
not meet certain “moral” standards. Mothers of illegitimate chil- 
dren were among those who would be affected. 

Welfare became a national issue. The country—or at least the 
politicians—had discovered a new problem. Of course, it was not 
a new problem, but one as old as poverty itself. Every few years, 
though, the welfare issue flares up, headlines are made, votes are 
won, and then the public goes back to sleep, assured that it’s a 
mess and grateful to the politicians for taking care of it in time. 

In all of the concern over welfare—and there is reason to be 
disturbed—the central question becomes lost in the midst of emo- 
tional charges and countercharges. And that question is: Why, in 
the richest nation in the world, are so many living in poverty? Let 
us say immediately that there are chiselers on the welfare rolls in 
Washington, and probably in other cities. Let us also concede that 
many people have become accustomed to an animal existence 
where sexual appetites are gratified with little thought of what will 
happen to children born out of such circumstances. Knowing these 
things, we still have not arrived at any solutions. 

As might be expected, the first impact in Congress over the 
Newburgh controversy affected the District of Columbia. A fresh- 
man senator from West Virginia, Robert Byrd, ordered an investi- 
gation of welfare costs in the nation’s capital. As chairman of the 
subcommittee which recommends how money should be spent in 
Washington, Senator Byrd was instrumental in slashing the city’s 
welfare budget by $700,000. Payments to families with large num- 
bers of dependent children were reduced up to $30 a month. 

Byrd took the position that because welfare costs had tripled in 
Washington since 1950, while the population dropped slightly, 
something was wrong with the program. What was needed, he said, 
were more economies. That is a method. It is not a solution. 

That solution affects the Negro, for when one talks about wel- 
fare in Washington, one means the colored man: 90 per cent of 
the welfare recipients are colored. And why are they on welfare? 
Is it because they are lazy, inherently inferior—racial characteris- 
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tics that society must bear? Some believe so. Does discrimination 
contribute to the problem? Many contend it is largely responsible. 

No matter what point of view one takes about welfare, the ob- 
vious truth is it is wasteful—not only in dollars and cents, but in 
terms of people who are not contributing to society. This is what 
bothered a prominent Negro businessman when I talked to him. He 
referred to a welfare hearing on Capitol Hill and said: 

“So they want to cut the rolls. They think a lot of Negroes are 
sitting on their behinds taking money from the city. Sure they are. 
But what the congressmen don’t seem to understand is that it 
doesn’t have to be that way. All you have to do is look around 
and you'll understand what a stupid thing this is. The white people 
are cutting their own throats. Why don’t they realize that? Here’s 
what I mean. These welfare people, if you educated them, brought 
them up right, got them off the relief rolls, would be able to con- 
tribute to Washington. Then you wouldn’t have to hand the 
money over for welfare. I think if you gave me a free hand I could 
eliminate about 30 per cent of the cases on relief right now. Of 
course, that would take more money to start with. In the long run, 
though, it would save money—and lives.” 

Then he described a typical welfare case as he knew it. 

“Let’s say the guy is a laborer. He makes $45 a week during 
good weather. He lives in a dump in the middle of the city, five or 
six blocks from here. You know what they are; you’ve been in 
them. Well, he pays $25 a week rent for that place. That’s what 
they charge him. Who are they? The white people, the white people 
who live out in Maryland or Virginia. Every Friday they drive up 
in their big cars and collect the rent. 

“So here’s this laborer making $45 a week and when he pays the 
rent he’s got twenty bucks left. He’s got to buy food and clothing 
for his wife and children. Those things add up, and wintertime is 
coming on. You remember how many were out of work in Wash- 
ington last winter. Well, it’s the same every winter. So he’s laid off, 
and he tries to get another job. What can he do? Nothing. He 
spends the day out on the street, and on the way home he sees the 
liquor store so conveniently put in his way by the white people. 
Not the Negroes mind you; the white people. He stops in. 
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“What the hell,’ he says to himself, ‘I’ll have a drink.’ He ob- 
viously can’t afford scotch or bourbon, so he buys cheap wine. 
He takes the bottle outside and sees a couple of guys standing 
there. One of them says: 

“T isten, man, we’re all in the same boat. We got no money, 
and we all got families. Now alone, none of us got nothing. But 
if we play a little game, then at least one of us’ll get enough to 
take home.’ 

“So they go in the alley and shoot craps. What happens? The 
guy goes home with no money. That fellow in the overalls who 
talked to him wasn’t actually a laborer, you see. He was waiting 
for him, and he took him. 

“Now this guy really doesn’t know what to do. He’s not on wel- 
fare. He’s what they call an employable unemployed. He’s healthy 
and willing, but he can’t find work. So one evening after he comes 
home another guy in the building takes him aside and says: 

“Listen, man, why don’t you get wise? Take off. Then your wife 
and kids can get on the welfare.’ 

““What do you mean, leave them? I can’t do that. I love my 
wife and kids.’ 

“No, you don’t get it. You don’t really leave. You just make 
believe you leave. Then they get the welfare—$260 a month.’ 

““Ah, man, I can’t do that.’ 

“But a few more weeks go by and there’s still no work; so he 
comes home and gathers his wife and children around him. 

“Daddy and Mother are going to separate for a while,’ he tells 
the kids, ‘and I will have to leave you. Now if anybody comes 
around, a white man or some of those smart niggers, you tell them 
you don’t know where Daddy is. Just say Daddy took off and you 
don’t know where. You might even have to tell them you don’t like 
me, but we know that isn’t so.’ 

“Everybody cries. There are lots of tears. And so the guy goes 
out to Maryland somewhere and lives with some friends. And the 
wife goes on welfare. She tells the welfare people her husband 
deserted her and she doesn’t know where he is. She gets the money. 
Now the fellow didn’t really leave, you understand. He comes 
back late at night and leaves early in the morning. The first thing 
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you know, the wife gets pregnant. Bingo! Another statistic. An 
illegitimate child, according to the welfare rolls. But the welfare 
people get suspicious, even though she told them the father was 
someone else. They begin looking for the husband. Then he really 
takes off—I mean, he’s really gone. 

“And so what happens then? Well, the wife is lonely, and in 
time she meets another guy. Remember, just about the only pleas- 
ure for those people is in bed. What else is there? A lot of them 
will get in that bed every chance they get. And why not? They don’t 
have money for food or clothes, or even a movie. And they don’t 
have the education to appreciate books or concerts. So in time, 
bingo! You’ve got another statistic. Another illegitimate child. And 
this one really is illegitimate. This is the way it works. 

“There’s another thing you ought to remember. Those children 
were first taught to lie by their own father. Their father didn’t want 
to go away, but the white man forced him to. That’s the way it 
works—in Washington and everywhere. 

“And I say, Why should you allow it to happen? Spend the 
money, educate them so they can work. Cut out the discrimination. 
Let them get jobs. But they don’t seem to understand these things, 
the white people who run Washington, the people on the Hill and 
in the white power structure. Their answer is cut back, save money. 
Well, it’s a damn shame, that’s what it is, and it’s going to ruin 
this city if something isn’t done soon.” 

For the present, welfare continues to place an increasing eco- 
nomic burden on all taxpayers. But the economic load is only one 
of the problems. More important is what happens to the people 
affected. Too often, those who write about welfare seem to be 
governed by their hearts instead of their heads. In some of their 
accounts, one gets the impression that people on relief are all 
noble, long-suffering characters. This attitude seems to be held 
even by some who are professional social workers. 

In my experience, many welfare recipients do not wish to get 
off the rolls. They have found they can live better on relief than 
off. To such people, subsidies are placing a premium on laziness. 
And relief is not helping the children who have no values, who 
have heard the words “Jesus Christ” only as a form of profanity. 
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I am not advocating Newburgh’s approach on welfare. Nothing 
good can come from taking men off relief unless they are given 
opportunities for improvement. And even if the opportunities are 
present, men must be given an incentive to work. Welfare deadens 
that incentive. Long before the latest furor about welfare chiselers, 
Negroes in Washington were critical of those in their race who 
cling to relief. 

“Some of ’em can work, but don’t want to,” said a housewife 
in a poor section. “You cain’t pick and choose about work. You 
got to go out and take it. I knows some of ’em says they don’t want 
to go out in the cold and shovel; theyll wait for somethin’ else. But 
you cain’t do that. So I thinks the people in those houses over 
there [a public housing project], I thinks there’s a lot of mixups. 
They’re just living there so they can stay in that low rent, you know 
what I mean.” 

And as another woman said: “I personally don’t care about 
helping a woman who has children by this man that man. I don’t 
care whether she is white, black, green, or purple, I just don’t be- 
lieve in it. I do not believe in spending taxpayers’ money like that.” 

Among the poorer classes, there is great resentment against those 
on relief—particularly those who live in public housing. This is 
understandable. It is hard to see others, who perhaps have not 
worked as hard, escape the two-price system by living in the 
projects. 

“I couldn’t get one of those houses less I had nine or ten chil- 
dren,” a government janitor said. “That’s the only way to get one. 
I don’t think it’s right. That’s all over town, too, not just here.” 

Those who are fortunate enough to move into one of the scarce 
projects often are reluctant to leave. The government, although 
not intending to, encourages them to stay. If a man works hard 
and makes more money, he will have to leave the low-cost area 
because his income is too high. 

As an example of this type of problem, one night I interviewed 
a family which had been relocated from the southwest slum area 
to a new garden-apartment project. The father worked as a bind- 
ery operator for the Government Printing Office. He and his wife 
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and six children were seated in the living room around the tele- 
vision set. 

“There’s no way in the world I could get a place this size for 
$65 a month,” the father was saying. “And we don’t have to pay 
any utilities.” 

Would he like to buy a house some day? 

“The way things stand now, I’m planning to stay where I am,” 
he said. 

We talked about his salary and that if he made more than $6000 
a year he would have to move out of the apartment because his 
income would be too high. How did he feel about that? Did he 
think that kept him from improving himself economically? 

“Well,” he answered slowly, “I don’t think I’d make $6000 a 
year anyway. And besides, I don’t see how I can afford to. I 
couldn’t get another place like this for this money.” 

He said in previous years he often made as much as $1000 a 
year extra through overtime. But since he had moved into the 
housing project, he would not accept any overtime work. He was 
afraid his income would go above $6000 and he’d have to move. 

That man had wanted to become a doctor. When asked about 
his aspirations for his children, he shrugged and said that was up 
to them. There is the dilemma of welfare. He and his family 
needed help, and they received it. At the same time, the father 
saw little reason to work harder. He had been defeated long ago; 
now he only wanted to sit back, watch the television, and let the 
rest of the world go on its way. His children probably will grow 
up without placing much value on initiative. They, more than the 
taxpayers, will pay the price of welfare. As Charles Weller asked 
at the turn of the century, into what molds of citizenship are they 
being pressed? For part of that answer in the 1960s, one must re- 
turn to Bates Street. 

There are children living on that street today who are learning 
not only to lie, but to hate. Spawned in a moment of passion, born 
unwanted into poverty, and branded by society as bastards, they 
never will escape the stigma implied in the word “illegitimate.” 
They are being raised in an environment where there is little re- 
spect for marriage and the family. Some Negroes explain that 
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attitude as a carryover from slavery days, when it was advisable for 
the colored woman to accept a position as the white man’s mis- 
tress. For her favors, she received advantages. 

That red stain of bastardy, as W. E. B. Du Bois so aptly termed 
it, was stamped on the Negro race through the systematic defile- 
ment of colored women. This, Du Bois said, left an inheritance of 
“a mass of corruption from white adulterers, threatening almost 
the obliteration of the Negro home.” 

In the homes of the present, those marks may still be seen. Listen 
to the experience of one of those mothers of illegitimate children. 
She was thirty years old, and she told her story in a calm, matter- 
of-fact tone. At the time I talked to her, she had seven illegitimate 
children by three different men. 

She had grown up on a farm in North Carolina, the youngest 
of sixteen children. The school in the country “was pretty run 
down,” she said. “I got quite a bit out of it, while I was there. I 
wish I could have stayed.” 

In the ninth grade she was forced to leave because she became 
pregnant. 

“It was about the close of school and I was going on sixteen. 
I didn’t know nothing about getting pregnant then. But after I 
started gaining weight my mother carried me to the doctor and 
discovered I was pregnant. I wasn’t able to go back to school that 
year. 

“I was quite upset, havin’ a baby so young, and I didn’t know 
what it was all about. I had it Friday morning and it died Sunday 
morning. They never told me why it died and I never asked. I took 
it the way my mother told me to: ‘The good Lord giveth and the 
good Lord taketh away.’ 

“No, I wasn’t depressed.” 

Was she sorry the baby died? 

“I never thought about it one way or the other.” 

Three months after the baby died, she became pregnant again, by 
the same Negro student. There was some talk about marriage, but 
nothing was done. 

“So I decided maybe I’d better leave and go somewhere else 
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and start a new life. In those days having children that way was 
such a disgrace.” 

She and her mother and the baby came to Washington to live 
with a sister in July of 1948. Six months after that, the sister was 
murdered by her husband, who then shot and killed himself. 

“He killed her and then killed himself in the house where we 
was living. He was a more or less jealous man and when my sister 
was getting dressed that night to go out and play cards he started 
accusing her of runnin’ around. She said she was just going to 
play cards and they started shouting at each other. He goes to 
the back porch where he hid a gun in the diapers [her baby’s]. 
She picked up the phone and started calling the landlady. My 
sister was over by the window when he started shooting and that 
was that. Then he killed himself. Mother and me was dodging 
bullets.” 

After the sister’s death, she took the sister’s old job as a maid, 
earning $30 a week for five days’ work. 

“There was no other money. You work one week and pay 
the rent and work another week and buy the food and that’s the 
way I maneuvered.” 

Then she got pregnant again. It was about a year after she 
came to Washington. 

“At that particular time,” she said, “he was a married man, but 
I didn’t find out about him until I had two babies by him. He 
always talked about marriage. You know how men talk. After I 
knew I was pregnant, he did pay the rent and food. He paid the 
bills for the babies and my mother took care of the children during 
the day. 

“T never bothered about help from the government at that time; 
then, after the second boy was born, his wife paid me a visit. 
She was very congenial and asked if she could see the children. 
She talked more or less like a sister or mother to me and at Christ- 
mas she sent the children some money. She said she knew he ran 
around, and she said he was old enough to be my father. 

“T talked to him, but he threatened to kill me if I leaved him 
and all that blah blah and a whole lot of crap. I was quite afraid 
of him. No, I never really loved him. I never loved nobody but my 
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children and my mother. When I did decide to stop seeing him I 
had five children by him.” 

All that time, she said rather proudly, she continued to work, 
“pregnant or not pregnant.” In 1956 she filed a non-support suit 
against the father and went on public assistance. Of her latest 
child, then less than a year old by another man, she said: 

“Tt was one of those things. You know, everybody’s human. You 
know.” 

She was then receiving $280 a month—$100 from the two fa- 
thers and the rest from the government. She received free surplus 
food and free medical expenses at the District of Columbia Gen- 
eral Hospital. Her rent was $80 a month. The seven children 
ranged in age from thirteen to two. 

“I’ve got them pretty well under control, so far,” she said. 

Did they miss having a father? 

“Well, up until °56 he was a wonderful father. He’d come and 
take them on boat rides and to the zoo. When he stopped coming 
they asked a lot of questions. So I sat down and talked to them. 
First, I told them that Daddy was quite busy and worked late. 
That didn’t work. Then I told them he lived far away and couldn’t 
get here too much. Then I'd say maybe the car broke down. Then 
I got to a point where I couldn’t make excuses. 

“T told them their father was older and tired and couldn’t come 
when he said he would. They never asked about marriage, so far. 
They haven’t asked that so far. When they do, there’s no other 
way out but to tell them the way it is.” 

Recently, she observed a change in their attitude. 

“I notice that the older children have a fear, maybe a complex, 
toward their father. They just sit and look at him when he brings 
the money around. I don’t understand it. They used to jump up 
and shout and yell when he came. Now they don’t. They were 
very upset about last Easter when he said he was going to come 
and bring eggs and didn’t.” 

She also said the children seemed withdrawn from any man 
who came in another room in the apartment. While we talked, all 
seven children were in the apartment. They hardly made a sound. 
It was strangely quiet. 
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“I guess,” she said, “the best I can do for the children is to try 
and put them on the right road and if they go bad that’s their 
business. I’ve told them there may not be enough money to send 
them to school, but they can always work hard to reach their goals. 
That’s why I try to tell them to work hard and maybe win a 
scholarship. It’s the only way out I see for them.” 

She said she hadn’t gone to church in some years, but the chil- 
dren go to Sunday school. “That’s the only time I get a peaceful 
moment around here.” 

“I guess we all believe in God,” she said, “but I feel some of 
the biggest devils are sitting up there in church every Sunday. You 
can live a Christian life anywhere.” 

Did she have any regrets about her life so far? 

“Well, sometimes I wished I never had any children, but some- 
how there’s always a way open.” 

Her attitude toward men was that “I was used, all right. I hate 
a lot of them. I stay to myself. I don’t want to bother with nobody. 
I'll tell you. You read so much and hear so much I don’t think 
there’s no man on earth I'd want to marry. But you never know 
what the future holds. But men are so deceiving it makes you bit- 
tex.” 

She hoped she would not have any more children, but... . 

“Tt could happen again. It gets quite confinin’ here. I’m not at 
ease when I go out alone. There’s so much robbing and raping it 
becomes to make me a nervous wreck. Every time the doorbell 
rings it tears me apart. It’s hard having to think for two people. 
Now I don’t expect to go out looking like Marilyn Monroe like I 
once did, but I’d like to be able to dress up and go to a club. So 
much as you might hate men, you got to have them.” 

I asked her if she thought her children would have any trouble 
because they were illegitimate. 

“Well, probably,” she said. “I don’t know. I haven’t really given 
it a thought. That remains to be seen.” 

{t is an understatement to say their chances are not good. It 
is also clear that at least a partial solution to the problem of il- 
legitimacy is an effective birth control program. This raises the 
issue of religion—one that politicians are quite sensitive about. 
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As this is written, welfare case workers in Washington do not 
volunteer birth control information. They will explain, but only if 
asked. The city’s welfare director, Gerard M. Shea, a Catholic, be- 
lieves many mothers of illegitimate children are unable to under- 
stand birth control devices. While I disagree with Shea’s general 
position, there is truth in what he says. 

The mother whose case we have just examined was unfortu- 
nately typical in her attitude toward birth control. 

“I never tried it,” she said. “I know the doctors at the clinic 
advised me about it, and I guess it’s a good idea. Birth control’s 
all right. But there’s no use going through the procedure unless 
you're going to use it. Many have it and don’t use it. I had heard 
of it before, but not until about six years ago.” 

A more aggressive birth control program certainly would be of 
value, but at its most effective it is not a panacea. 

There are no easy answers to the problem of welfare. To a Negro 
scholar, one hope is the schools. 

“We have to put in the schools what we want Negroes to be- 
come,” he says. “Ours is a society based on responsibility as citi- 
zens, where marriage, education, and schools are important to the 
individual and to the community. But I think there’s been a general 
breakdown of this society in America, and it’s particularly true 
among Negroes. I must say, though, that I’ve been disappointed in 
the behavior of some whites in recent years. There seems to be a 
lessening of standards. 

“There’s only one solution to a situation like this. I think it was 
Plato who advised taking the children away from the parents and 
letting the state raise them. Well, of course, we can’t do this in a 
democracy, so you come back to the schools. I think the students 
should be taught contempt for the immorality of their parents. If 
I said that in public I guess I’d never hear the end of it. Now, ’'m 
not trying to sell my race short; but I’m trying to be realistic.” 

Looking at welfare realistically, it is certain the problem is 
not going to disappear by removing people from the rolls or re- 
ducing payments. It is not going to be solved by adding more case 
workers. If there is a scandal in welfare, it is the scandal of neg- 
lect—neglect in housing, neglect in economic opportunities, neg- 
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lect in education, neglect toward the “outsiders” of a democratic 
society. 

The human wreckage which welfare implies damages far more 
than Negroes. It takes away money from other areas of need, and 
it perpetuates standards of living which breed disease and over- 
crowd our hospitals. There is a disturbing correlation between wel- 
fare payments and the figures which show that Washington has the 
highest rate of venereal disease of any major American city. 

In his ungrammatical and homely speech, one old colored man 
expressed more truth than all the rhetoric from Capitol Hill and all 
the sober studies from the social workers. 

“The relief problem has run the whole world in the ground,” he 
said. “If they was to cut relief out it’d put people on starvation, so 
you gots to make jobs. And I'll tell you somethin’ else. The reason 
we has more crimes is on account of relief. The crimes is when the 
womens quit their husbands ’cause they can get a check. Then 
they starts right out. This man gets a baby, that man gets a baby, 
and the baby is fed on relief. He don’t have nothin’ to entice his 
mind so he goes out and knocks someone on the head. 

“Tt ain’t right. It just ain’t right.” 
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“CHIEF,” THE SOUTHERN CONGRESSMAN ASKED, “the bleeding 
hearts always attribute crime to environment—social environment— 
and economic environment. There has been a steady rise of crime 
here for the last six or eight years. At the same time there has 
been, perhaps, the greatest slum clearance program and construc- 
tion of public housing, low cost housing units, in the history of 
the city of Washington. 

“Ts it not just a little bit incongruous that there should be an in- 
crease in crime while at the same time living conditions were im- 
proving in the District?” 

Washington’s police chief replied: 

“The ones that commit crime would not work under any cir- 
cumstances. They do not want to work. They want to get their 
money the easy way, and even with employment at an all-time 
high, you are not going to get any of those people to take a job. 
They do not want a job.” 

That exchange between Congressman John Bell Williams of 
Mississippi and Chief Robert V. Murray occurred in May of 1961 
during a hearing on crime in Washington. 

Earlier, in opening the hearing, Congressman James C. Davis 
of Georgia explained why he thought the investigation was neces- 
sary. 

“The fact that crimes of violence have increased tremendously 
in the District of Columbia needs no reiteration or confirmation 
from me or this subcommittee. It is tragic indeed that matters 
have reached a stage in Washington that decent law-abiding citi- 
zens, particularly women and girls, have come to be regarded as 
fair game for every brute, thug, and hoodlum who roams the 
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streets with one purpose in mind: to steal, rape, and murder. 

“It is an amazing thing that the citizens of Washington, who are 
the victims of these thugs and hoodlums, and that the Members 
of Congress, who are charged with the duty to provide protection 
for the citizens, have tolerated and continue to tolerate this sorry 
and outrageous condition here in the nation’s capital.” 

A newcomer to Washington naturally would be alarmed by such 
statements. Had the capital of the country been taken over by a 
band of hoodlums? If so, it was fortunate Congress was investi- 
gating the situation. 

The newcomer would not realize that such hearings on Capitol 
Hill have become something in the nature of an old custom in 
Washington. Over the years, the statements issued from Capitol 
Hill have a strange way of repeating themselves. In 1935, Con- 
gressman [later Senator] Jennings Randolph of West Virginia 
issued a report in which his subcommittee concluded: “This in- 
vestigation has established, on the basis of fact, that Washington 
has a disgracefully high crime rate and that law enforcement here 
is neither aggressive nor efficient. No improvement can be effected 
until the people of Washington become convinced of the unpleas- 
ant truth, and until the city, facing the facts of the situation, de- 
termines to wage unceasing warfare against the forces of vice and 
crime.” And years before, in 1919, Congressman Frank Clark of 
Florida, in calling for an investigation of crime in Washington, had 
said: “For the past month or so the capital of the nation seems to 
have been infested with the vilest criminals in all the land. Lar- 
ceny, burglary, assaults of various kinds and attacks on many 
women have occurred within the shadow of the Capitol building 
itself . . . The existing conditions are a shame and a disgrace 
to the police and the higher officials. It is the solemn duty of this 
Congress to make the streets of Washington safe for the good 
women of the land.” 

If all this has been true for more than forty years, one wonders 
what has been done to correct the situation. What of the solemn 
duty of Congress? Aside from investigations and statements, what 
has resulted? One result has been to fix firmly in the public mind 
those responsible for committing the crimes. 
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In committee hearing after committee hearing, Negroes have 
been singled out as statistically responsible for crime in Washing- 
ton. It is a matter of record that Negroes do commit the greatest 
number of serious crimes, and they commit them far out of pro- 
portion to their percentage of the population. The figures of homi- 
cide, rape, robbery, assault, housebreaking, and larceny tell the 
same story: most of the crimes are committed by Negroes. 

These figures are one of the reasons why many white men think 
of crime and the Negro as synonymous. 

“Those are the ones we’re all judged by,” a Negro doctor said. 
“They are the ones who make it hard for the rest of us. All of us 
become a statistic. And speaking of statistics, don’t forget that the 
Negro always stands out worse. I mean take a statistic like venereal 
disease. The figures show more Negroes. That’s because they are 
too poor to go to a private doctor. They are treated in public 
health clinics. That’s your statistic. You and I, if we had a social 
disease, we’d go to our own doctor. It wouldn’t be listed among 
the public figures.” 

The doctor attempted to explain Negro criminals. 

“T often try to understand their attitude this way,” he said. “If 
a person has been rejected, if he feels deep resentment, he some- 
times develops an antipathy to doing what other people want. 
He wears a chip on his shoulder, he’s defensive, he almost goes 
out of his way to rebel.” 

That is one explanation. Others, as John Bell Williams said, 
consistently refer to economics and environment. 

“At the bottom and basically the plight of the Negro is eco- 
nomic,” a colored minister said as we sat in his quiet study, lined 
with books. “It’s a very ugly situation. The Negro must move on. 
He’s more or less pushed into migrating into big cities in hopes of 
finding something to do. And what happens? He finds there isn’t 
anything. He may have a job, but it’s not much of a job, and even 
if he works he’s paying five times more than on the farm. The cost 
of living is so much higher in the cities. So he crowds two families 
into a small house to try and pay the high rents. He may have to 
work at night and his wife works too. 

“He gets tired and he gets mad at the world. If he has children, 
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and he probably has a lot, they have to take care of themselves. 
He’s too tired when he comes home. He takes out his frustration 
on them. So the children run wild. They have needs too. First of 
all, they want to eat. So they find they have to take it to get it. 
That’s how they start developing into criminals. 

“These kids today are growing up with a sort of psychological 
bitterness in their hearts. I think society has forced it on them. I’m 
not unaware that I came up very poor. But there was a certain air 
of philanthropy in those days. That doesn’t seem to be true any 
more.” 

The minister and the doctor and other Negroes never would 
claim that economics or environment were the only reasons for 
crime. They know that for some, crime becomes a way of life, to 
be passed along from father to son. But there should not be any 
doubt that crime correlates to class structure. Since the greatest 
concentration of Negroes is in the lower groups, naturally there are 
more Negro criminals. Those groups live in substandard condi- 
tions, and such conditions breed substandard behavior. 

There is nothing startling in that statement, and yet many white 
men do not seem to understand—or believe—it. The truth is not 
that difficult to determine. It takes only a few minutes to drive 
down Capitol Hill to the downtown section of the city. Seventh 
Street is a good place to begin. 


I 


Seventh Street is one of those American byways that should be 
as well known as Fifth Avenue or State Street or Nob Hill. It says 
something about the Negro in the nation’s capital; it tells about 
his past and present, but little of his future. 

Start at the intersection of Seventh and Pennsylvania Avenue 
by the National Archives building, spotlighted at night as a beacon 
to those who have not yet seen the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution proudly displayed inside. The massive build- 
ing, with its columns and sculptured porticoes, stands on the 
site of the old Center Market, where slaves were auctioned so long 
ago. As you cross the avenue and go north up Seventh the first 
impression is one of bustling crowds and prosperous department 
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stores. Less than a mile uptown, past what is left of Washington’s 
Chinatown, is Mount Vernon Square, where the District of Colum- 
bia Library stands facing a row of rundown hotels and a cheap 
movie. Beyond the library on the other side of the square is a 
liquor store. From that point on, Seventh Street is different. The 
buildings stretch uniformly ahead on either side of the trolley tracks 
and cobblestones in the center of the pavement: mostly two 
stories, and_nearly all boasting in large and gaudy signs of the 
bargains to be found inside. New and Used Furniture . . . Credit 
Clothing . . . TV Rental . . . Furniture Bought and Sold... 
Surplus . . . Discounts . . . Like-Nu-Clothing . . . Brogues all 
sizes . . . the Golden Rule store . . . Surplus Bread and Cake 
. .. Bar B-Q. . . Hot Dogs, Chili . . . bars and taverns, more 
bars and more taverns. There, a man sits in front of a store selling 
blessed candles, love potions, and holy incense. There stands the 
old O Street Market, its red-brick walls and turrets rising above 
the dirty streets as a reminder of that Gilded Age when Americans 
created their self-conscious and vainglorious image in massive, 
ugly stone. There are more clothing stores, barber shops, small 
magazine and cigar shops. And while the cash registers ring down- 
stairs, above, the telephones jangle as numbers slips are exchanged 
and bets placed for the fifth at Laurel or Belmont or Santa Anita. 
To the left and right of the street are the rows of small brick 
houses broken by alleys and narrow streets. Now it is intersected by 
Florida Avenue, the old boundary line for the District of Colum- 
bia, and Seventh Street becomes Georgia Avenue. 

This was where a United States marshal had suggested going 
“If you really want to know what’s the trouble with the Negroes 
in this town. Find out about their credit. Find out what they’re 
charged in some stores for clothes or jewelry.” He had told of 
going to a downtown store and pricing a pair of trousers. He 
found one selling for around $5.00 or $6.00 a pair. Afterward, 
he went to a place uptown on Seventh Street and found the same 
trousers priced at three for $36. 

“T told the guy that seemed kind of high, and he said: ‘Was this 
cash or charge?’ I said cash. He said, ‘Oh, we can fix that up right 
away.’ He figured for a minute or two and then quoted me a 
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price within a few cents of the same pants at the other store down- 
town. The thing is those guys have nothing to lose. They’ll write 
up a sale and ask for $10 down. That at least pays their own 
cost. So they start right away knowing they’re not going to lose 
anything. They also know that usually the Negro will try to make 
the first or second payment. So after that first payment he’s made 
a profit and from there on in it’s all gravy. 

“It’s the same way for watches. I know that in some places 
they'll sell a Negro a watch for $90 that he could buy for $9.00 or 
$10 somewhere else. They'll tell him to go ahead, try it on, wear 
it for a day or two. If he doesn’t like it, bring it back. No money 
will exchange hands, but the man will sign a receipt for the watch. 
Just see what happens when he tries to take that watch back!” 

What the marshal was saying turned out to be true. There were 
the stores: all cut-rate, rock-bottom, square-dealing. The signs 
said so. They are a part of the environment. 

One morning I stopped in seven of those clothing stores along 
that stretch of Seventh Street. One was typical. None of the suits, 
sport coats, or slacks had a price tag. Aside from the size, there 
were no labels of any kind. I asked the owner, a white man smok- 
ing a cigar, the price of a tweed sport coat. 

“That one’s $25,” he said, after sizing me up. After a few more 
minutes of checking, the owner asked, in a familiar, friendly tone, 
“Say, aren’t you a policeman? I’m sure I’ve seen you before. 

“Humph. Well, ’'d swear I knew your face. I have a lot of 
friends on the force. I know —— real good. He was just made 
detective sergeant. You know him, don’t you? 

“No? Well, that detective sergeant, that’s pretty good pay, don’t 
you think? You must know Captain —— of the precinct. He’s a 
good friend of mine.” 

Again, I said I didn’t know any of those people. I was only 
interested in a sport coat. 

“Well, I'll give you a good deal. You can count on that. Any 
time, I'll take care of you.” 

He would have, too. The prices he quoted me were much lower 
than those he gave to a Negro who went to his store some time 
later. Another Negro tried an experiment one Saturday morning. 
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He put on old clothes and went to several stores in that section. 
Instead of going in, he stood outside and looked at the merchan- 
dise in the window. 

“They practically dragged me in,” he said later. “They asked 
me how much money I had, and when I said I didn’t have any, 
they said I didn’t need any anyway. They'd fix it up for me. Just 
write up a sale on credit. I practically had to fight my way out of 
those stores.” 

That is Seventh Street by day. At night, when the stores close 
and metal cages are locked in place around the windows and 
doors, the neighborhood changes. These are the hours when most 
of the statistics are recorded—the hours of crime. 

From Mount Vernon Square to Florida Avenue is slightly more 
than a mile. That area, branching out to the east and west of 
Seventh Street, is the Second Police Precinct, traditionally the pre- 
cinct with the highest rate of violent crimes in Washington. 

That fact has been recorded many times. In 1950, during an- 
other congressional investigation of crime in the capital, also 
headed by Congressman Davis of Georgia, a police inspector was 
asked by the committee counsel about the precinct. 

“Inspector Truscott, the Second Precinct has the greatest num- 
ber of crimes?” 

Yes; sir.” 

“From a police standpoint, what would make this particular 
precinct so bad?” 

“Well, the primary reason in my opinion is heavy population of 
colored people.” 

The Second Precinct in 1962 still has a heavy colored popula- 
tion, and the crime rate is still at the top. The Second Precinct 
was a slum in 1950; it is a slum in 1962. 

Unless you are a Negro living in that area, the accounts of crime 
and violence are distant, no more than a casual case of a beating, 
robbery, or stabbing that takes up a few inches in the daily news- 
papers. Next to the Negro, the policeman has the most personal 
impression of what crime means. He also holds strong opinions of 
Negroes, On a Saturday night in March I walked the seven o’clock 
to midnight beat with a veteran white policeman and his rookie 
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partner, also white. The beat took us past the alleyways and row 
houses, some of which were boarded up, past the stores and 
taverns that make up the precinct. There was a soft breeze, a few 
stars were shining brightly, and a half moon helped to illuminate 
the poorly lighted streets. 

As we walked, the older policeman talked about his job, and 
about Negroes. He had been in that precinct for some years now, 
and he had his own philosophy of colored men and women. 

“There’s a lot of them that holler about discrimination and all 
that,” he said. “You know how it is. They'll say you’re not treat- 
ing them right. Then there’re always some who say the police use 
brutality. That’s not true. Sure, sometimes you have to treat ’°em 
rough; sometimes you have to knock them in the head. But let’s 
face it, we’re in the business to knock someone if we have to. 
That’s part of the job. But as far as brutality, that’s a lot of stuff. 

“You know, it’s a funny thing about this area. Every now and 
then you'll go into a home that’s decent and clean. It’s like an 
oasis in the jungle. But most of them are filthy. You’ve probably 
never seen anything like it. I mean, you or me, we wouldn’t live 
that way. I don’t know. Sometimes I wonder what’s the matter with 
them.” 

He talked about police work in general and how the courts were 
hampering the work of officers; and then he said: “It’s the public 
against the police. That’s the way it is.” 

As we kept slowly walking in a measured pace, he would point 
out places he knew. That’s a white bar; there’s another on the 
corner. He pointed across an avenue out of his precinct’s terri- 
tory. It wasn’t that Negroes couldn’t go into them, he explained. It 
just worked out that way as a matter of choice. On another block 
he singled out a bar where Negro homosexuals congregate. 

“That’s something you probably wouldn’t think of, but there’s 
a lot of them in this precinct. They seem to be increasing. And 
I'll tell you something else: you’d be surprised if you knew how 
many prominent people come into this neighborhood for girls— 
congressmen, writers, and people like that. I was watching TV one 
night and I saw this famous writer telling about his work. Hell, 
we picked him up right here one night. No, it never got in the 
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papers. He wasn’t charged or anything. But there he was on the 
TV. I mean I thought to myself, Boy, what’d his wife think if 
she knew?” 

By now we had been walking for forty-five minutes. As we 
passed a pawnshop guarded by a wire fence, a Negro man called 
to us from the shadows of a doorway. He wanted the police to go to 
a house near by. Prostitutes were there all the time, he said. Young 
boys shot dice in the bathrooms. He lived on the third floor, and 
he couldn’t get any rest. 

We went by the house and stood on a corner watching for a few 
minutes. Although the house appeared vacant, several men entered 
and left. 

“We’ve got nothing to go on,” the policeman said. “We don’t 
have a warrant, so when I get back to the station I'll put it on the 
report. It’ll be listed as a suspected place of prostitution. But it’s 
not our job; it’s up to the vice squad. Anyway, you know you 
can’t stop it.” 

On that same block, a man called to the older policeman. He 
begged him to “do something about my wife.” She was “sleeping 
around,” he said. The wife then came outside with a baby in 
her arms and a violent argument began on the sidewalk. At one 
point they loudly said they would kill each other. The policeman 
handled it tactfully, but firmly. If they couldn’t get along, separate, 
he said. Had they seen their minister? No, they hadn’t. 

“Well, let me tell you both something. If you keep on this way 
somebody’s going to get killed. You see that house down the street? 
Two years ago a man shot his wife, right there on the street. And 
that’s going to happen here if you don’t straighten out.” 

His warning seemed to make little difference. The husband in- 
sisted we come into the house to see how the wife was mistreating 
the children. Inside there was incredible squalor. Garbage and filth 
were everywhere. There were no lights in the living room or on the 
stairways. Four of their ten children were in the kitchen; the rest 
were somewhere upstairs. The wife, who appeared young, was 
wearing a ragged dress which exposed a long scar below her throat. 
They began arguing again, in front of the children. Finally we left. 

“Well, that’s the way they are,” the policeman said. “Did you 
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hear the way they called each other ‘nigger’? If you or I did that 
we’d be accused of being prejudiced. But they do it among them- 
selves all the time.” 

From that address we went to an old apartment building. A 
young boy had witnessed a beating and attempted holdup. He was 
the policeman’s only witness, and he wanted to be sure the boy 
testified in court the next day. The boy’s mother was sullen and 
suspicious. She said the boy couldn’t have seen anything; he must 
have been lying. The policeman said her son had been acting like 
a good citizen. 

“You know,” he said, “it might have been you that was knocked 
to the ground and robbed. And if we didn’t have people like Jimmy 
in the neighborhood it’d make it harder for us to arrest anyone 
and put them away.” 

The mother did not respond, and neither did Jimmy. The boy 
did not go to court the next morning. 

Back into the night went the policemen. As we turned a corner 
on a dark street, a Negro whispered that a man known as Doc 
had just held up a man on the street. There were two men in the 
middle of the block who appeared to be fighting. The older police- 
man instantly drew his revolver and started running. 

One man was dazed and bleeding from the back of his head. 
His right cheek was swollen and slightly cut. He didn’t know what 
had happened. 

The policeman questioned the other man, called Ike, one of 
the Second Precinct’s best-known criminals. Ike denied everything. 

“Hold out your hands,” the policeman ordered. 

Ike grudgingly obeyed. The light of a flashlight showed blood on 
his knuckles. “Well,” Ike said, “maybe we was wrasslin’ a little.” 

At the end of the block, under a street lamp in front of a liquor 
store, the older policeman called the station for a wagon to pick 
up his prisoner. A lookout was broadcast for the partner, Doc 
Holliday, who was also well-known in the precinct. As we waited 
for the wagon, the policeman talked about Doc. He had just got 
out of jail the day before after completing a two-year sentence for 
robbery. Doc, the policeman said, had to “make a hit” because 
he didn’t have any money. An hour and a half later, when the 
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word came back that Doc had been arrested by other policemen 
as he attempted a second street robbery, the veteran policeman 
laughed and said: 

“How do you like that? Just like I said. He had to make a hit. 
He tried and didn’t get anything on the first one, so he tried again. 
Just like I said.” The policeman was delighted. He knew his man, 
all right, and he was pleased because he had made an arrest himself 
that night. 

“Sometimes you get lucky. You get a hot streak at times, and at 
others you go for weeks without anything. This is the third one 
I’ve caught in two days.” 

At the station, Ike and his victim, who also was a Negro, almost 
got into a fist fight. The victim asked the policeman why Ike had 
attacked him. 

“What'd he want to rob me for?” he inquired. “I just got off the 
bus to visit my cousin when they jump me. Why do they want to 
do that?” 

“Well, you’re fairly well-dressed,” the policeman said. “It was 
dark. They probably thought you were catting around and had a 
little bread [money].” 

The victim had come to Washington four years before from 
Culpeper, Virginia, to work as a laborer in Washington. He didn’t 
like Washington, and he hoped he’d be able to leave soon. 

As Ike was waiting to be booked, he accused the police of taking 
advantage of him. 

“T got no blood on my hands,” he said. 

“Where do you live, Ike?” 

“Nowhere.” 

“What’s your full name?” 

“Go to hell.” 

He slouched and glowered in a corner, a powerfully built man 
in a brown hunting cap, army combat boots, dirty tan slacks, a 
green sport shirt, a tweed sport coat, a thin windbreaker jacket, 
and a large scar over the bridge of his nose. At one point, Ike 
muttered under his breath something to the effect that everything 
would be all right if that man Kennedy knew about it. I asked Ike 
if he liked President Kennedy. “I love him,” he said. 
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“Where are you from, Ike?” 

“Virginia.” 

“How long have you been here?” 

“Forty-one years.” 

Then he was taken away, with a struggle, to the cell block. 
While we had been waiting, a steady stream of prisoners—all Ne- 
groes—were brought into the station, booked, and locked up. They 
were derelicts, drunks, and robbers. Some had been picked up “for 
investigation.” One man passed out on the floor in front of the 
partition where the sergeant wrote the names in his book. Another 
urinated on the floor. All the time, the police radio kept chattering 
away, broadcasting the reports of crimes throughout the city. 

“These people trying to make a case,” one prisoner said. “They 
don’t care who they send to jail.” 

Another, as he was grabbed by his shirt, asked to make a tele- 
phone call to his home. 

“T got my rights,” he yelled. He was told he’d find a phone in 
the cell. 

A motorcycle policeman in puttees and white helmet walked into 
the station, looked around, and said out loud, to no one in par- 
ticular: 

“It’s a typical bunch tonight.” 

Then he walked out. 

By 9:55 p.M., forty-three persons had been arrested at the pre- 
cinct. 

“Tt’s quiet tonight,” the desk sergeant said. “In the summertime, 
there’s usually at least eighty arrested by now.” 

A detective stood by the door leading to the cell block, watching. 
“Thank God it’s not our job to solve the problem,” he said. “All 
we have to do is arrest them.” 

The two policemen left to complete the hours ahead on their 
beat. The older man then explained his technique for dealing with 
Negroes. 

“You noticed how I speak their language. You’ve got to do that. 
And you’ve got to make them aware you’re watching them all the 
time. If you do that, they keep on their toes. They either hate you 
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or fear you—probably both. But you’ve got to let them know who’s 
boss. It’s kind of like big brother is watching you, but it works.” 


II 


The Negro who lives in the slums is resentful of many things: 
the clothes he wears, the house in which he sleeps, the job he may 
or may not hold. But most of all he resents the Man, the white man. 
And the agent of the Man, the symbol of force and authority, is 
the policeman. Hostility toward policemen is almost an ingrained 
habit among these Negroes. It doesn’t have to be taught. One ac- 
quires that knowledge simply by being born a Negro in a slum 
environment. For years now, Negroes in Washington have accused 
the police of using brutality. The word itself is something of a 
rallying cry. It summons all brothers, all black brothers, to unite 
against the power of the white men who patrol the slum sections 
in teams of twos and threes. Brutality, to Negroes, means a beat- 
ing; and it also seems to be used to cover anything from a rough 
hand on the shoulder to an order to move on. But the old charge is 
still being made, with all of the old emotions and frustrations. 

Even the most hardened Negro criminal expresses the common 
charge. Dallas O. Williams is such a man. Williams, called “the 
Bad Man of Swampoodle,” and described in court as having “one 
of the worst criminal records for violence” in Washington’s history, 
was on trial for his life in the fall of 1961. At one point, he told the 
jury: 

“Poor Negro is out there working, trying to earn a living. Police 
go out there and shoot them down. Bam! Justifiable homicide. 

“Negro, put your hand up on the wall. Turn around. Shoot him 
in the back. Bam! Justifiable homicide.” 

And now, Negroes in the Second Precinct will tell you, “they’re 
even setting the dogs on us.” They are referring to the use of police 
dogs in many Negro sections. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to determine the validity of the 
charges. And these charges are made not only by the slum dwellers, 
but by educated men and women. I have been told of cases of 
vicious beatings which I must either accept on faith or reject, for 
they cannot be proved. 
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The charge of police brutality is important because it helps to 
explain the attitude of slum Negroes toward law and order. If they 
resent and distrust the policeman, how will they react to the judge 
on the bench? 

One Negro mixed together many grievances and came up with 
a conclusion when he said: 

“Whenever they passed that law in Washington, D.C., that 
you couldn’t whip your own child but had to call the policeman 
instead, that’s when a lot of the trouble starts. Then when the 
father starts whipping the child an’ the police come in an’ whip you 
like you was a dog an’ after the child sees how the police took up 
for him he tells the other children how he raised his hand against 
his old man an’ how the police put the old man in jail an’ that’s the 
trouble with the District of Columbia. Too much to do with other 
people’s business. The District have made ’em to come to be 
murderers, thieves, and robbers.” 

A Negro policeman, who said he knew how “they feel toward 
us,” thought the police department was selling itself short in the 
community. 

“You’ve got to sell the program,” he said. “You’ve got to have 
the right kind of people going into the sections and explaining what 
the police are trying to do. That’s one reason why more Negro 
policemen—well-trained and educated—in time will help to change 
those attitudes. It will give the kids something to look up to, some- 
thing to respect. But it’s not that way now. 

“You know when you're talking about Negro crime_you keep 
coming back to the youth. You must remember that the youth to- 
day we have trouble with—say from sixteen to twenty years old— 
are products of World War II. During the war there was plenty 
of work here and many people had a lot of children. The parents 
were able to show them some of the luxuries. They had radio and 
TV and good clothes. They were sent to school. They never faced 
the problem that we had, as kids of eleven or twelve, of being 
forced to try and earn a living. So you have groups of young children 
improperly supervised by their parents. Sometimes the blame’s on 
the parents, other times it isn’t. 

“Then, as the economy slackened, the kids still had the desire. 
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They wanted the best. They never were taught that the best was 
not for everyone. We were taught as children that certain things 
were only for the rich. You shouldn’t desire more than your income 
allows you. The kids today desire the best. But their activities at 
school and their hours before TV slow them down. Soon they’re 
getting poor marks; and then they’re ready to drop out of school. 

“Even vocational training is limited in the types of jobs open to 
them. So you have lots of them with nothing to do. Now I'll admit 
that many of them don’t want anything to do. You have a hostile 
group of young men. They feel they should get better paying jobs, 
but really they’re not prepared for it. They feel the world owes them 
a living. They don’t try as hard as we did. 

“Still they want to go to their parties and have a big time. At 
home their parents find their bills are piling up and they can’t 
make it. The next thing you know the kids are snatching pocket- 
books or rifling a cash register. Then two or three of them talk 
it over and decide to go together and steal. And you’d be surprised 
what they do with that money. They want to dress nicely. They'll 
go to the best sports store in the District and buy the latest clothing 
fad. And we have stores in the District that provide it. 

“So they run down and get a $35 pair of shoes and a $10 shirt. 
Now where are they going to get that kind of money? They steal. 
They really steal an enormous amount of property through shop- 
lifting—what we classify as petty crimes, but it’s an enormous 
amount each year. Some of them are good, real good shoplifters. 
They'll carry a little money—three or four dollars—with them when 
they go in a store. But their primary purpose is not to sell what 
they steal; they want to wear it. 

“I don’t know what the solution is as far as young people go. 
But we do have to face the fact that they’re the prime culprits— 
at least as far as robberies go.” 

If you walk the streets of Washington’s poorer sections at night, 
you will come across groups of teen-age Negroes, all wearing sneak- 
ers, roaming from block to block. The police call these bands the 
“PBS” patrol—the pocketbook snatching patrol. They slip up be- 
hind women, grab their purses, and run. For many of these teen- 
agers, crime is a casual thing. The colored boy who began at the 
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age of nine by stealing a bike, at the age of sixteen was arrested 
for raping a Negro girl. He was unable to see there was anything 
wrong with it. He happened to be illegitimate. Perhaps that had 
something to do with his attitude. 

Often, Negroes will blame crime in Washington on the migrants 
—Oor, as one man said, “It seems to me there’s another set doing it.” 

“Most of them were brought up in the South in a huddle with 
no privileges,” a retired government worker said, trying to ex- 
plain criminal behavior. “They’re just like a bunch of wild geese. 
They fly every which way, into everybody’s yard. As long as they 
keep ’em back in the woods they never learn anything. It comes 
from ignorance, that’s what.” 

This attitude usually is coupled with a complaint about how the 
neighborhood has gone down. “It is worse now,” said a Negro 
woman, who lived near Capitol Hill. “There’s lot of winos now. 
You hear cursing at night and when you get up in the morning 
there’s beer cans on the streets. When I came here the streets were 
clean. They’re filthy now.” 

Those were obvious indications of change for the worse. There 
are others which are not so clear. 

“You didn’t used to hear of Negro suicides in the District,” a 
white police officer said. “Now about one third of all suicides here 
are Negro. Most of them are in the better classes.” 

In effect, that’s what the Negro sociologist was explaining when 
he said: “We’re going through a stage right now which seems para- 
doxical. The more the Negro becomes integrated into American 
society, the more keenly he may feel certain social and psychological 
problems. The more he progresses, the more his inner frustrations 
may come to the fore.” 

Another white policeman pointed out still another change in the 
Negro criminal pattern. Years ago, he remarked, you never heard 
of a Negro committing a crime against a Negro. But now, “They’re 
doing it among their own. All the purse snatchings and yokings, 
they’re mainly against their own. It’s senseless. They may only 
get fifty cents or a buck. I think maybe some of them do it to 
feel big.” It was his opinion that the solution to Negro crime must 
come from within the Negro community. “You seldom find a 
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Chinese delinquent and you never find one who is Jewish. Why? 
Because they take care of their own, they control them.” What he 
was saying is often expressed by white men in Washington: that 
Negroes should take the lead in solving the problems of crime. 

A distinguished Negro scholar had perhaps the best answer. 

“I’m just as much against crime as anyone—maybe more so, in 
fact,” he said. “I don’t have any of this sloppy sentimentality about 
capital punishment. I think it’s terrible what these people are get- 
ting away with. But let’s face it. When you hear all this talk about 
crime being the Negro problem, remember that the people who own 
and control Washington are the white people. This means that the 
white people are going to have to decide what kind of city they’re 
going to have. It means they’re going to have to decide just what 
they will tolerate. That’s the question that has to be answered. And 
don’t say the Negro has to assume responsibility. Responsibility 
how? I believe that we should all understand that the power still 
rests with the whites and you can’t shift the responsibility to the 
educated Negro and say, ‘Well, here it is; it’s your problem, not 
mine.’ That’s ridiculous.” 


iil 


Walter N. Tobriner, the president of the Board of Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia, the three-man body appointed to 
administer Washington’s civil government, was the first witness to 
appear before Congressman Davis’s subcommittee on crime in 
1961. Tobriner, a modest, unassuming man, a lawyer by pro- 
fession, approached the problem of crime from two levels. First, 
there was the protective level. Then there was the long-term ap- 
proach, looking less to administrative processes of detection, ap- 
prehension, and conviction, than to preventive measures. Turning 
to that long-term attack on crime in Washington, he said the city 
needed the answers to some questions. He asked them, one by one, 
while the congressmen listened. 

What is the effect of permitting many families to use single- 
family dwellings where they must share common bathroom and 
other facilities? What is the direct connection between the influx of 
new residents to the city to the increase in crime? Is the school 
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dropout problem related to criminal activity? What is the effect on 
youngsters when their parents constantly move from one address 
to another, necessitating attendance at several schools during one 
school year? Is this related to the increase in juvenile crimes? Does 
the lack of job opportunities for adults and teen-agers contribute 
to Washington’s crime situation? To what extent does the absence of 
a minimum wage law for males in the District of Columbia not 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act affect crime? To what 
degree would a greater availability of contraceptive information re- 
duce the high incidence of illegitimate births? Would sex education 
in the schools result in a diminution of such births? Do public wel- 
fare policies and practices as administered in the District of Colum- 
bia encourage an influx of people for the purpose of being placed 
on relief rolls, or encourage residents to remain on such rolls? 

The commissioner completed his questions and left the witness 
chair. Congressman John L. McMillan, chairman of the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia, immediately commented: 

“T think the majority of the people in this room, and I am cer- 
tain every member of this committee, knows the problem that is 
facing us and I think they know the reason for the majority of the 
crime in the District of Columbia, and it does not take any investi- 
gation to know just what we have to do here to help solve this 
problem.” (Italics added.) 

A few minutes later, McMillan gave his own views on solving 
crime. 

“I was wondering if we couldn’t use more footmen to solve 
this juvenile crime here in the District,” he said. “It seems to me 
if you had a footman with a dog, that would be just about all you 
needed for four blocks, about four blocks.” 

Police Chief Murray agreed, and added: “I think the footman 
is really the best deterrent to crime.” 

Not once during three days of testimony, did the congressmen 
refer to Commissioner Tobriner’s questions. They knew the problem 
in advance and after years of experience with such things, they had 
the solution: more policemen. 

That is one of the ways the House District Committee has ex- 
ercised its “solemn responsibility” toward the District of Columbia. 
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That was why a judge in Washington told me privately he believed 
there was a “deliberate conspiracy” on the part of the southern 
congressmen who control the House District Committee. 

“On the House District Committee they haven’t done anything 
because they don’t want to. They want things to be bad so they 
can use the figures against Negroes. And that’s true not just with 
crime, but with other problems—education and welfare and com- 
munity tensions.” 

As an example, the judge referred to Juvenile Court, one of 
the most frustrating problems facing the city. Washington’s Ju- 
venile Court was established in 1906 with one judge. The city then 
had a population of 300,000. Until early in 1962, when the popu- 
lation was close to 800,000, the city still had one judge. One 
man could not possibly handle the tremendously increasing number 
of cases. Far more important, it meant the court had not been able 
to fulfill its responsibility to the children, both dependents and de- 
linquents, who have been assigned by law to its care. This situation 
did not come about by chance. The Senate, without a dissenting 
vote, had passed a bill to add two more judges to the court. The 
roadblock was in the House District Committee. And the man most 
responsible for maintaining that situation was James C. Davis of 
Georgia—the same Davis who expressed such shock and horror 
over the “sorry and outrageous” crime situation in Washington. 

Davis’s record on Juvenile Court illustrates how Washington 
has been treated as a stepchild by some members of Congress. 

On the night of September 3, 1959, Davis told the House that 
within “the next few months” he could complete his investigation of 
the Juvenile Court’s laws and procedures. “It is our purpose,” he 
told his colleagues, “to conduct this study and this investigation in 
a thorough and complete manner and to recommend to the full 
committee and to this House corrective legislation which in our 
best judgment will really give some relief from the deplorable con- 
ditions which now exist in the city of Washington. We do not 
know at this time whether one judge, two judges or more or less 
will be needed, The proper kind of study will throw much light on 
this question.” 


That was his answer to a bill passed by the Senate approving 
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two more judges to the court. A year after that speech, Miriam 
Ottenberg, a Pulitzer-prize-winning reporter for the Washington 
Star, reviewed what had happened to Davis’s promises. 

“The full House District Committee and the House itself have 
never seen the corrective legislation which Mr. Davis promised. If 
they and the city of Washington took seriously Mr. Davis’ promise 
of ‘some relief from the deplorable conditions,’ they have waited 
in vain. The ‘proper kind of study’ promised by Mr. Davis was 
highlighted by a day-and-a-half public hearing at which only three 
out of fifteen waiting witnesses were heard. The inquiry moved so 
far afield—exploring such subjects as capital punishment—that a 
subcommittee member. . . finally said with some puzzlement: ‘As 
I understand the purpose of these hearings, it is to determine 
whether or not we need additional judges.’” 

Davis had said, “The heavens are certainly not going to fall 
in upon us if we proceed for the next few months under the present 
set-up.” As Miriam Ottenberg commented: 

“The heavens stayed in place but Juvenile Court statistics did 
not. By December 31, 1959, a record backlog of 1390 cases had 
built up in Juvenile Court. This compared with a backlog of 948 
cases at the end of September, 1959. At year’s end, it was taking 
a youthful offender from three to six months to see the judge after 
the offense was committed. By June 30, 1960—nine months after 
Mr. Davis’ solemn promise—the solitary Juvenile Court judge was 
still working his way through 1959 cases, a sudden sharp rise had 
been noted in juvenile crime, not only by court officials but by 
police, the Receiving Home for Children was crammed to nearly 
double its capacity and worried city officials were searching for 
stopgap solutions.” 

By 1962 the backlog of cases had risen to 2300. Davis had 
sponsored a bill which would have stripped the court of its inde- 
pendence by making it a branch of the District’s Municipal Court. 
The bill also would have lowered the juvenile age limit from eight- 
een to sixteen. 

On February 27, 1962—the day astronaut John H. Glenn, Jr., 
addressed a joint meeting of the Senate and House after his orbital 
flight around the earth—the bill came to the floor of the House. 
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The debate was long and stormy. Davis, referring to the “vicious 
criminals” and “assaults, rapes, robberies, burglaries, and other 
serious felonies and misdemeanors,” fought to the end. When the 
roll was called, his bill was defeated. The House then approved the 
Senate bill adding two more judges. 

The victory did not come easily. It took the combined efforts of 
both Democrats and Republicans, six judicial councils and judicial 
committees, two bar associations, two labor councils and unions, 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Board of Trade, nine Catholic, 
Jewish, and Protestant churches and synagogues, top Kennedy ad- 
ministration officials, and other organizations. Even the Daughters 
of the American Revolution and Americans for Democratic Action 
joined hands in opposition to the bill. 

It was a heartening victory for the city. And it proved that bipar- 
tisan support and aggressive leadership can surmount the obstacles 
in the House District Committee. It did not, of course, solve Wash- 
ington’s crime problem—its Negro crime problem. 


8 MODEL FOR THE NATION 


IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, no date holds more significance for 
Negroes than May 17, 1954. That day marked both the ending of 
a long campaign against racial prejudice, and the beginning of a 
social revolution in America. As with most historic events creating 
sudden change, problems have resulted. 

The revolution began when Chief Justice Earl Warren began to 
read the decisions of the United States Supreme Court that Mon- 
day in Washington. There were five of them, and when they had 
been delivered, segregation in the public schools of the District of 
Columbia, Virginia, South Carolina, Delaware, and Kansas had 
been unanimously outlawed. 

As the Chief Justice read the words, “We hold that racial segre- 
gation in the public schools is a denial of the due process of law 
guaranteed by the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution,” a gan- 
gling Negro boy sat in an all-Negro classroom in another part of 
the nation’s capital. He was Spottswood Bolling, whose name ap- 
peared in the historic District of Columbia decision simply as 
Bolling v. Sharpe. 

Spottswood Thomas Bolling was one of five Negro children in 
whose names the segregated schools of Washington were abolished. 
When news of the decision reached the school, his teacher called 
him from the class and told him to report to the principal. Spotts- 
wood was worried. He was afraid something might have happened 
to his mother. After he had been told one of the most important 
Supreme Court cases in history had been decided in his favor and 
that he could go home and see his mother, Spottswood reacted, 
not with a sense of history, but as the typical fifteen-year-old boy 
he was. He went out and played shortstop with a softball team. 
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Then, after his team had won, he went to his home in northeast 
Washington. There, prompted by his mother and reporters, Spotts- 
wood mumbled out his formal reaction: “It will help the future of 
the race. Help other children. Better teaching, better space, better 
books.” Spottswood’s brother, who also was a principal in the case, 
was not at home. He, too, was typical of many Negro youths in 
Washington. When he had reached sixteen he had dropped out of 
school to go to. work. At the moment, he was working in the 
kitchen of the Army-Navy Club. 

Their mother also took the news calmly. She told how a friend 
had telephoned her and said: “I’m just as excited as you are!” 
And Mrs. Bolling’s answer was: “Well, honey, get yourself to- 
gether, ’cause I’m not excited at all.” 

In another part of the city Sarah Briscoe, a third principal in 
the case, was sitting in the living room of her home in a public 
housing development. A piece of cardboard had been nailed over 
a broken living-room window. Sarah, then nineteen, had been out 
of school almost since the suit was filed in 1951. Her father, a 
house painter, was separated from her mother, who worked as a 
maid. Sarah, one of eight children, was taking care of the three 
youngest children in the family. As far as the Supreme Court de- 
cision went, she said: “I really haven’t had much time to think 
about it.” 

At the last home, in southeast Washington, the other two prin- 
cipals in the case, Adrienne and Barbara Jennings, sixteen and 
seventeen years old, told how the news came at their Negro high 
school..Their principal had announced the result of the decision at 
a school assembly. There was no applause, and no cheering, only 
a low murmur of conversation. 

But if the children in the case seemed to take only slight interest, 
the rest of the city did not. Many were shocked. Others were jubi- 
lant. But no one was indifferent. Before the day was out President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower had issued a statement saying that Wash- 
ington’s schools should be integrated and held out as a model for 
the nation. The next day the D. C. Commissioners and the Board 
of Education met and agreed to speed integration in the schools. 
The day after that the Board of Education appointed a special com- 
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mittee to draft principles on integration. On May 22 that committee, 
joined by the superintendent of schools, and the secretary of the 
board, unanimously adopted a declaration of policy which it pre- 
sented to the full board three days later. When the board met on 
May 25, eight days after the Supreme Court ruling, it adopted 
that policy declaration by a vote of six to one. Among other things, 
it pledged that “no pupil of the public schools shall be favored or 
discriminated against in any matter or in any manner respecting 
his or her relationship to the schools of the District of Columbia 
by reason of race or color.” The statement concluded: 

“We affirm our intention to secure the right of every child, within 
his own capacity, to the full, equal and impartial use of all school 
facilities, and the right of all qualified teachers to teach where 
needed within the school system. And, finally, we ask the aid, 
cooperation and good will of all citizens and the help of the Al- 
mighty in holding to our stated purposes.” 

With that rather biblical note, Washington prepared to change 
its segregated school system which had existed for ninety years. 
On September 13, as students returned to classes from summer 
vacations, integration became a fact. A school system which only 
four years before would not allow a Negro actor to appear on the 
stage of a senior high school assembly, had taken the lead in the 
nation in carrying out the Supreme Court’s ruling. It remained to 
be seen what kind of a model the capital would be. 


I 


Looking back over the years since integration began, Carl F. 
Hansen, Washington’s present superintendent of schools, says that 
anyone who would underestimate the difficulty of personal adjust- 
ment experienced by many parents, pupils, teachers, and officers 
would be guilty of naiveté. 

“At the same time,” he adds, “they would fail to give credit to 
those who rose above their fears and prejudices to do much better 
than they thought they could.” 

Integration almost immediately demolished some fond beliefs 
held by partisans on either side of the issue. It soon became ap- 
parent that Washington’s segregated school system had been sepa- 
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rate—but not equal. In 1954, when the first city-wide achievement 
tests were given, the median grade equivalent in reading for all 
sixth grade students was 4.9. The year before, when only white 
sixth grade pupils had been tested, the figure was 7.2. The two 
school systems were so completely separate that there had been no 
exchange of ideas or techniques in new methods of teaching. Also, 
in the Negro schools there had been a long history of overcrowd- 
ing, with many students going only half a day. As a principal of a 
white school later testified: “My school was built for 650 children, 
and I had only 300 in it. Nearby, my [Negro] colleague. . . hada 
school built for 1200 with 1890 in it. In the wintertime, in the 
rainy days, I would see several hundred Negro children going by 
the half empty school. It used to make me feel pretty bad to feel 
that those children were going to walk another five blocks to the 
school.” 

Another belief often expressed before the Supreme Court ruling 
was that segregated schools cost the city more money. The argu- 
ment was logical: two school systems, with a duplication of teach- 
ers and material, naturally were more expensive. In practice, this 
has been proven false. As Dr. Hansen explains what has happened, 
many people failed to take into account that the money-saving 
larger classes, the more crowded school conditions, and slighted 
supplementary services no longer would be the lot of the Negro 
students. When the separate schools disappeared, the over-all 
needs of a single system came more clearly into focus. “And when 
this occurred,” he said, “a unified drive for betterment of school 
services for all children has resulted in modest improvements and, 
of course, in higher costs.” As an example, in 1954 the cost of 
educating each pupil was $308.46. Four years later, it was 
$389.62. 

But of all the changes that have occurred in Washington’s 
schools since integration, the most spectacular—and to many, the 
most disturbing—has been the increase in the number of Negro stu- 
dents. In 1949, five years before integration, white students com- 
prised 51.6 per cent of the total student enrollment. In cold 
statistics, what has happened since then can be seen by this table. 
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1950-1961 
YEAR WHITE NEGRO 
1950 49.3% 50.7% 
1951 47.6 52.4 
1952 45.8 54.2 
1953 43.2 56.8 
1954 39.2 60.8 
1955 36.0 64.0 
1956 32.0 68.0 
1957 28.8 ae 
1958 25.9 74.1 
1959 aa 76.7 
1960 20.3 79.7 
1961 18.5 81.5 


There is no lessening of the trend. This has been one of the 
paradoxes of integration. While the public schools now are open to 
all, the Negro in reality is achieving a form of segregation in re- 
verse. Even so, there are those who tend to dismiss the enrollment 
figures as of little meaning. The important thing, they argue, is the 
quality of the schools. Certainly, there can be no quarrel with that 
statement. But the enrollment figures cannot be waved aside as 
unimportant. 

Once again, to quote Carl Hansen: 

“The deeper meanings behind the statistics of change are these: 
The impoverished and destitute people of our nation are forced to 
crowd into downtown city areas where rooms, apartments and 
houses have been vacated by more affluent people who have fled 
to the suburbs. Housing codes and health laws break under the 
strain, because dwellings in the open spaces on the periphery of the 
city are not available. The residential downtown city in Washing- 
ton, as well as in most other American cities, has become at once a 
mecca for the economically and socially handicapped, and a breed- 
ing ground for the increase of their problems. The churches, 
schools, and social agencies offer the main sources of alleviation of 
these conditions. They cannot, however, strike deeply at the roots 
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of the problems, which are primarily economic and political in 
origin. To consider the integration of the schools as the cause of the 
immigration of such citizens into downtown areas is a defect in 
analysis. An examination of the problems of every major city in 
this country will show that like massive amoebas they are ingesting, 
without plan or reason, masses of economically deprived people of 
every race.” 

If integration did not cause the concentration of Negroes in the 
central areas of the city, it at least contributed heavily to the de- 
parture of the white students. Of course, white families had begun 
leaving before 1954. The integration decision accelerated that 
movement. The same emotions that caused whites to flee after 
neighborhoods were integrated motivated parents after May 17, 
1954. In the case of the schools, the fear of associating with Ne- 
groes was intensified because of concern over the future of the 
children. One white parent spoke for many when he said: 

“Both of our children were in grade school, capably staffed and 
progressive. Our first trial came about a year or two later when the 
deterioration of the school curriculum became apparent in spite of 
the heroic efforts of principal and teachers alike. (Confidentially, 
our white teachers kept telling us, ‘there is simply nothing there 
with colored children, nothing to build on.’) The influx of colored 
children slowed down the pace of the whole school curriculum. 
My children did not work to their full capacity because of the 
colored children. 

“This situation was later somewhat corrected by Mr. Hansen’s 
‘track system’ [of grouping students by ability] but even this idea 
could not prevent the slowly lowering of scholastic achievement 
compared with the national average. The school system just slipped 
and little could be done about it. To be sure, my children were in 
the top tracks with A’s in all subjects, but I knew by national 
standards my children were kept back for the sake of colored 
children. This situation I regretted the most—I was shortchanging 
my youngsters. It was their future that was in jeopardy.” 

When the results of that first city-wide test in 1954 were made 
public, many white parents reacted in the same way as the man we 
have just quoted. The tests seemed to prove what many privately 
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had believed all along: Negroes were mentally inferior. The tests 
did indicate a disturbing difference between white and colored. 
Partly because of this, the schools inaugurated the track system. 
By this system, children would be taught according to their abilities 
and needs. School authorities reasoned that if the schools were 
organized to teach the gifted, the average, and the slow, then no 
one would suffer. To some, this system seemed tacitly to acknowl- 
edge that the private beliefs about Negro inferiority were valid. It 
did nothing of the sort. The track system did recognize, however, 
that differences in achievement existed. It was not designed to de- 
termine what caused them. 

Perhaps the most significant result of Washington’s experience 
in integration has been the proof that Negroes of the lowest eco- 
nomic and social levels are educable. 

In 1959-60 more than 60,000 children were tested with stand- 
ard mental maturity and achievement tests. The results demon- 
strated an improvement in the students since integration. In the 
third grade, for instance, local medians were only slightly below 
national norms. And that third grade group did considerably better 
in everything but arithmetic reasoning than the third grade four 
years before. Those test results led Washington school officials to 
conclude: “It would seem that the education of all the children, 
white and Negro together, is clearly improving in a desegregated 
school system.” In the sixth grade, the students also showed a wide 
improvement over the similar group tested four years before, 
which gave further evidence of improving achievement under in- 
tegration. 

These are encouraging figures for the future, but they do not 
conceal the problems that remain. 


Ul 


Few white teachers and principals were prepared for the shock 
of integration. Some had been in the Washington school system 
for many years and were nearing retirement. Aside from a natural 
reluctance to drastic change toward the end of a career, many had 
had little contact with Negroes. Certainly, they had seen little of 
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the Negro students from the slums. The result, after integration, 
was sometimes traumatic. 

It did not take long before a subcommittee of the House District 
Committee headed by Congressman James C. Davis of Georgia 
began a heralded investigation of “public school standards and 
conditions” in Washington. The hearings that resulted, in Sep- 
tember and October of 1956, were sensational and, if read out of 
context, damning to integration. To understand the character of 
the hearings, one either had to be present in that committee room 
with the velvet curtains and the paintings and the windows over- 
looking the Washington Monument, or one must read the testimony 
in full. Here are two examples of the hearings, both taken from 
the questioning of Hobart M. Corning, then the superintendent of 
schools. He was questioned, or cross-examined, if you will, by 
William Gerber of Memphis, Tennessee, the chief counsel of the 
subcommittee. 


Mr. Gerber. Why did you not give tests prior to the time 
schools were integrated so you could make proper placement 
of these inferior students in division 2 [Negro] in this system? 

Dr. Corning. We had inferior students in division 1 [white], 
also. 

Mr. Gerber. Why did you not give tests to show what grade 
they should be placed in? 

Dr. Corning. You mean to place children in grades by re- 
sults of arithmetic tests? 

Mr. Gerber. You do it now. You have a situation where you 
are doing grouping and asking for a lot of money to pull you 
out of the hole. 

Dr. Corning. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerber. If you knew it at the time you integrated the 
schools, why did you not do something about it? 

Dr. Corning. I think we did a great deal about it. I think the 
misconception is you look at arithmetic test scores [and say], 
here is a child that is below grade level in arithmetic. Are you 
going to put him in a grade on that basis? Because that same 
child is not uniform in all his achievement. 

Mr. Gerber. What if you find—— 

Dr. Corning. Just a minute, please. I don’t mean to be rude. 
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Mr. Gerber. Go ahead. 

Dr. Corning. That same child may be far above grade in 
reading, spelling, something else. Are you going to have him 
straddle the various gamut of the grades according to test stand- 
ards? It is not possible. 

Mr. Gerber. The only way is to give a test to find out if he 
is proficient in reading, spelling, arithmetic, and writing. You 
picked out one student who might have been bad in arithmetic 
but could have been good in all others. 

Dr. Corning. Sure. 

Mr. Gerber. That is hypothetical. Why did you not give a 
test to determine whether the same student was proficient in other 
subjects? 

Dr. Corning. One reason is the Congress never gave us funds 
to test each one... . 

Mr. Gerber. Would you not have been better off if you could 
have found out the grade level these children were before throw- 
ing them all together? 

Dr. Corning. No. 

Mr. Gerber. You do not think so? 

Dr. Corning. No. 

Mr. Gerber. You would rather have a chaotic condition? 

Dr. Corning. I don’t think we have a chaotic condition. 

Mr. Gerber. You do not? 

Dr. Corning. No. 


A few minutes later this exchange took place. 


Mr. Gerber. Dr. Corning, I want to ask you whether, as Super- 
intendent of the District of Columbia schools, you made a very 
exhaustive study of the results of the tests I have just handed you 
to determine what the difference was in the relative I.Q. of the 
white and colored? 

Dr. Corning. In every detail those tests have been analyzed. 

Mr. Gerber. You gave I.Q. tests? 

Dr. Corning. To some grades; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerber. Intelligence quotient tests? 

Dr. Corning. To some grades; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerber. What is that test for? 

Dr. Corning. It is presumed to measure the native ability, 
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native capacity of children. However, I must say this, that the 
best intelligence test in the world depends a whole lot on the 
opportunity you have to experience things that are asked about 
in the test. So that no one in education would contend that any 
1.Q. was an absolutely fixed thing on which you can thoroughly 
depend. It is a guide, but if you take a child who has had no 
advantages whatever in home, in background, in social life, 
and poor advantages in school, his I.Q. is bound to be affected 
by that environmental condition which exists. 

Mr. Gerber. How many students do you have in that cate- 
gory, Doctor? 

Dr. Corning. In which category? 

Mr. Gerber. The category you just explained about environ- 
ment. We have heard a lot about socioeconomic factors, and so 
forth. How many students do you have that fall in that category? 

Dr. Corning. I have no numbers here to give that. 

Mr. Gerber. Did you ever make a survey? 

Dr. Corning. No, sir. 

Mr. Gerber. Why have you not? 

Dr. Corning. Because I don’t know the socioeconomic back- 
ground of all the children. 

Mr. Gerber. You are talking about why some of these students 
do not measure up in achievement and you are talking about 
their background. How many students in the District of Columbia 
schools fall in that economic background you speak of? 

Dr. Corning. I can’t say how many. I can take you—— 

Mr. Gerber. I do not want you to take me. Just how many? 

Dr. Corning. I can take you into sections of the city where 
you can tell by looking at it. 

Mr. Gerber, The District of Columbia is not the only city 
in the United States where you have that sort of situation. 

Dr. Corning. I am not contending that it is, sir. 

Mr. Gerber. But you are telling us now of this environment 
of a great many. I would like to find out how many fall in that 
environment. 

Dr. Corning. You would have to define the environment 


exactly for me as to what you mean. The count would be al- 
most exactly — 


And with that, in the middle of a sentence, Dr. Corning was cut 
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off, and the questioning went back to the subject of I.Q. tests. Dr. 
Corning also referred to the problem created by migrants to Wash- 
ington. In the last year, he said, more than 7000 students came 
into the District’s school system from other states. Of those, 37.4 
per cent were from several southeastern states. He told of going 
into a colored school and finding “not one, but quite a number of 
14 and 15-year-old boys and girls in the elementary school. In- 
quiring into their background I found they had attended school 
very, very little. Certainly they were not prepared to do anything 
beyond the lowest grade of work.” 

The exchanges throughout those five hundred pages of testimony 
were sometimes heated, sometimes acrimonious. The witnesses who 
appeared did, however, illuminate some of the initial problems of 
integration. 

For the white teachers, who dealt most personally with the stu- 
dents, the experience often was the most difficult. They told, with 
shock, of witnessing the hostility of many colored children. 

“T had one child [who] was more or less a psychopathic case,” 
one woman testified. “For the last two years she sat in my room 
and went into tantrums every once in a while. She created a lot of 
disturbance, She was disrespectful to me. She called me names. 
She called me ‘you white bitch.’” 

A white principal told how a “Negro girl will stand in the aisle 
and dare a white girl to pass her. Well, that was an unheard of 
thing in our school before. I was completely unprepared for that 
sort of thing. Or walking down the halls and stepping on their 
heels. eres things that show an antagonism for which I can see no 
reason.” 

Others were outraged at the bad language and sometimes coarse 
behavior they encountered among the Negro students. 

To any fair observer, those hearings did not present a balanced 
picture. Many witnesses who wished to testify were not given a 
chance to appear. Nevertheless, the record in many instances was 
indisputable: the behavior and attitudes of many Negroes from the 
slums of Washington were shocking. It was particularly so to white 
people who never would have suspected it. For the congressional 
subcommittee, the testimony proved to be a boon. Excerpts of the 
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testimony, selected and carefully arranged, were reprinted, em- 
bellished with such language as: 

“One of the dangerous and deplorable developments in the 
District of Columbia schools is the sex attitude of the Negro— 
even down into the lower elementary grades. The fact that thirteen 
little Negro girls 6 years old and under—were treated for gonorrhea 
in 1955 is only a sample of the sex attitude found in the District of 
Columbia today. 

“Teachers in the integrated schools reported deplorable condi- 
tions in sex contacts in their schools. Reports of attempted rape, 
assaults, chasing girls, and even teachers, Negro girls soliciting 
boys at schools, sex talk, and suggestive talking and attempted 
fondling of white girls, and innumerable sex affronts were re- 
ported by the school personnel that was interviewed.” 

In its findings and conclusions, the Davis subcommittee said 
integration had been too hastily ordered in the nation’s capital. It 
referred to sex, ability to learn, discipline, venereal disease, and the 
increase in costs since integration. 

The subcommittee concluded: “The integrated school system 
of the District of Columbia is not a model to be copied by other 
communities in the United States. On the contrary, it finds that the 
integrated school system in the District of Columbia cannot be 
copied by those who seek an orderly and successful school oper- 
ation.” 

As an appendix, four of the subcommittee members, including 
Chairman Davis, wrote additional views. 

“We believe,” they stated, “that the recommendations contained 
in [the] subcommittee report, if enacted, would serve to improve 
public-school education in the District of Columbia. 

“However, on the basis of information furnished the subcom- 
mittee during the hearings, we are of the opinion that the act of 
integrating the former division I and division II schools has 
seriously damaged the public school system in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The evidence, taken as a whole, points to a definite impair- 
ment of educational opportunities for members of both white and 
Negro races as a result of integration, with little prospect of remedy 
in the future. 
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“Therefore, we recommend that racially separate public schools 
be re-established for the education of white and Negro pupils in 
the District of Columbia, and that such schools be maintained on a 
completely separate and equal basis.” 

Besides Chairman Davis, those who signed that statement were 
John Bell Williams of Mississippi, Woodrow W. Jones of North 
Carolina, and Joel T. Broyhill of Virginia. 

Their advice on re-establishing segregated schools was not fol- 
lowed. 

The other two members of the subcommittee, Congressmen 
A. L. Miller of Nebraska and DeWitt S. Hyde of Maryland did not 
sign the majority report. Miller and Hyde appended their views to 
the majority. Among other things, they said: 


We have carefully read the hearings, report, and the recom- 
mendations made by the staff and the subcommittee. There is 
much in the report that is factual. The statistics speak for them- 
selves, and it is not a record of which anyone can be proud. 
The report is provocative. It deals with the sordid, headline 
items almost entirely. We have a feeling that a more objective 
approach would uncover some good things in the educational 
and social life of the District schools... . 

In a close reading of the hearings, we must come to the con- 
clusion that the technical staff presented leading questions to a 
selected group of witnesses. While we do not doubt the honesty 
or sincerity of the witnesses who testified, the testimony does 
not appear well-balanced, or objective, since persons with views 
not in accord with those of the counsel were not given full and 
fair opportunity to testify. 


The subcommittee hearings were not forgotten. Two years after 
the hearings Davis announced in the press that four thousand 
copies of the subcommittee report had been ordered reprinted for 
distribution throughout the South. He said the “few thousand” on 
hand already had been sent to groups and individuals involved in 
classroom desegregation attempts in the South. The Davis report 
helped to shape the image of Washington’s race relations through- 
out the South. When a prominent white official in Washington told 
me, “The southern congressmen have a stake in seeing to it that 
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integration in the District fails,” he had the Davis report in mind. 
Governor Orville Faubus of Arkansas referred repeatedly to the 
Davis report and urged the citizens of Little Rock to read it before 
voting on integration in their own high schools. 

Davis himself, in speeches throughout the South, warned audi- 
ences of what he called Washington’s “malignant experiment.” In 
Richmond, Virginia, after castigating the Washington public school 
system, he said, five years after integration: 

“Tt is distasteful to speak of such repulsive happenings but you 
should know that if you permit this integration to get a foothold in 
your state, you are opening your doors to a revolting, systematic, 
progressive, disgusting campaign of race amalgamation ... I 
warn you tonight that we must not accept this integrated school 
plan. We must defeat this fraudulent, strong-arm attempt to cram 
this integrated school down our throats. 

“Unless we reject this school decision in toto, as certain as night 
follows day, this sociological Supreme Court is going to hand down 
another decision holding that our marriage laws violate the Four- 
teenth Amendment. That decision will be the final step to mon- 
grelize this country.” 

Washington became the example of the evils that result from 
integration, just as it had been the example of the dangers of Negro 
hoodlums and thugs. The extent to which that image has become 
fixed in the minds of many in the South was illustrated by an inci- 
dent in June of 1960. 

Two photographers were hired by Congressman F. Edward 
Hébert of Louisiana to take pictures of Negro and white students. 
A police investigation was started after students said they were 
asked to stage fights, throw rocks, and pull hair. In hiring the 
photographers, Hébert was merely carrying out a request from a 
valued constituent in his state, a man named Leander Henry 
Perez. 

Perez, who is known throughout Louisiana as “the judge,” has 
great wealth and political power. He is credited with mastermind- 
ing the Dixiecrat fight of 1948 when four southern states voted for 
the Dixiecrat candidate against Harry S. Truman. 

And why did Perez want the pictures? 
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“TIl tell you,” he said in a long distance telephone interview. 
“IT want pictures of actual conditions on the school grounds of 
former all-white schools that are now 90 per cent Negro. And you 
can write off that part of the story about anyone asking children 
to knock each other down . . . Forced racial integration has de- 
stroyed standards of education in the nation’s capital, and has 
driven thousands of white children from the public schools.” 

Integration, Perez said, was a Communist-Zionist conspiracy to 
destroy our public school system. 

It is worth noting that Perez was considered for chief counsel 
to the Davis school subcommittee in 1956. Later, Davis an- 
nounced with regret that Perez had turned down the position be- 
cause of the pressure of other business. 

In the 1960 school incident, the photographs must have been 
disappointing to Perez: no disorders or fights were recorded. Ac- 
tually, Washington school officials say that serious incidents which 
seem to be primarily racial in origin are relatively infrequent. They 
do not deny, of course, disciplinary problems exist. As Carl 
Hansen says, in a follow-up report to his earlier publication, Mir- 
acle of Social Adjustment: Desegregation in the Washington, D.C. 
Schools: 

“Problems of discipline derive mostly from causes in the home 
conditions of the pupils, though sometimes also from inappropriate 
and inadequate education services.” 

He cites a report by an elementary principal of her changing 
school, then about 80 per cent Negro: 

“Many children live with relatives other than parents, n many are 
illegitimate,” the principal said. “In most homes the mother is 
employed. Frequently no care is provided for the children. As an 
example, one five-year-old afternoon kindergarten child is home 
alone all morning [and], gets his own lunch. Many homes are 
overcrowded. In one case, 23 people, including at least 12 chil- 
dren, were living in a one-family dwelling.” 

And that comes back to the old question of environment, and 
what effect it has on children who grow up in homes without 
benefit of books and music and parents who instill respect for 
learning. 
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As this is written, Washington’s public schools have been inte- 
grated for eight years. Integration has brought many changes, per- 
haps not all of them for the best. The difficulties of adjustment are 
still being felt. It is often overlooked that some Negro teachers 
and principals resented integration. At first there was fear of losing 
jobs. A segregated school system brought many comforts: a teacher 
could look ahead to advancing within his separate system. He 
might become a principal or higher administrator more rapidly. 
Now, with the school enrollment figures continuing to show more 
Negro pupils, some Negroes feel they should have a greater share 
in the top positions. There has been some discussion about gaining 
enough power to take over some of the highest jobs. The argument 
goes this way: as Negroes, we are in the majority and because of 
this should be entitled to the best positions. In other words, now 
the shoe is on the other foot, and we should exercise the control. 
That reasoning has an obvious racial motivation. It cannot be said 
to be in the best interests of a public school system which is de- 
signed to give the highest quality of education to all. In saying this, 
I do not mean to impugn the motives of the Negro school per- 
sonnel. I merely say that such an attitude on the part of a few does 
exist. That attitude is not a prevailing one. 

Far more important to education in Washington is the problem 
of the culturally deprived student. As James Conant has pointed 
out in his book Slums and Suburbs, this is a problem common to 
all of our large metropolitan centers. 

Dr. Conant, the former president of Harvard University, says 
he is convinced we are allowing “social dynamite” to accumulate 
in our large cities. He talks about the problem of the high numbers 
of Negro children from slum environments who drop out of school. 
He also questions whether school officials should attempt to move 
Negro children into white schools in order to have as many mixed 
schools as possible. If Negro children tend to feel inferior because 
they are relegated to an all-Negro school, Dr. Conant believes 


there is a ready solution: integrated staffs of teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 
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Washington certainly faces the problem of Negro children drop- 
ping out of school. But officials have not forced Negro children into 
predominantly white schools. 

The issue in Washington is not integration or segregation. It is 
education. Unless the community is willing to pay the cost of pro- 
viding the services and classrooms, the education of all will suffer. 
Unfortunately, Washington has suffered more than most cities in 
this respect. The Congress has failed to meet its responsibility to- 
ward the school system of the nation’s capital. 

Aside from a shortage of money for buildings, and higher teach- 
ers’ salaries in the surrounding suburban areas of Virginia and 
Maryland, Washington’s public school system has not even been 
able to supply enough textbooks. Just before Christmas in 1961, 
it was announced that more than four thousand secondary school 
students had no textbooks in some subjects. There wasn’t enough 
money to buy them. 

Public school integration in Washington may not be the model 
for the nation, but it can serve as an example. It has not been a 
panacea for the plight of many Negro students. It was never in- 
tended to be. Integration has brought to light many problems which 
the white community never thought existed. As one Negro teacher 
who taught in a school where students came from a poor section 
told me: “We don’t even know what’s in their minds. We don’t 
know what they’re thinking. And that’s our problem: to try and 
reach them and bring out their abilities.” 


9 SLAVES OF THE STARS AND STRIPES 


IF THERE ARE WHITE MEN who still retain the illusion that Negroes 
are content with their lot, contact with the Black Muslims soon 
will change that belief. 

The Muslims are an outgrowth of poverty and discrimination. 
They were born out of the frustrations and bitterness of the Negro 
masses—masses who have suffered most from the problems of hous- 
ing, job opportunities, poor education and training. 

In the nation’s capital, headquarters for the Muslims, or, more 
formally, the Lost-Found Nation of Islam in North America, there 
is a bright yellow-brick building uptown where in the distance the 
Capitol dome rises above the tops of the trees. A sign out front 
identifies the building as Muhammad’s Mosque No. 4. The temple, 
built in 1960 at a cost of $100,000, is surrounded on all sides by 
the slums from which it sprang. 

With their ritual of Arabic words and symbols and their teach- 
ing of complete separation from white men, the Muslims often 
are held up for ridicule—by Negroes as well as whites. As a suc- 
cessful colored businessman who worked near the Muslim temple 
said: “Nobody’s paying a damn bit of attention to them. They’re 
weird.” A Negro educator was another who felt that way. 

“Tm one of those they’re castigating,” he said. “I’ve got the 
white man’s name and the white man’s culture. You might even 
say the white man’s attitude. And I’m perfectly satisfied. Why 
should I want to join them? What would I gain? I’m almost cer- 
tain they don’t have any following, especially among the better 
educated. In one way they are Reds in their thinking, perhaps be- 
cause of some evil in their lives. Most of those people are rejected 
or frustrated characters. But they’re not even putting two and two 
together. They aren’t using their heads. 
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“They talk about a black belt along the eastern seaboard. Why 
that’s the most ridiculous thing I ever heard of. Who wants to live 
there? Did they ever think who’d govern that area? What kind of 
money would they use? What kind of trade and commerce? Why 
it’s the most fantastic thing I ever heard of. They say to think black. 
Think black! What does that mean? Think black! 

“Tm afraid their leaders are preying on ignorance. And I say 
that advisedly. I don’t know what their motive is, but I suspect 
there must be an economic motivation behind it. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if it isn’t the same kind of thing that Father Divine and 
Daddy Grace did, preying on the ignorant and getting their money. 

“Just think about their names. They call themselves Muslims. 
What does that mean? Are they followers of Mohammed? No, they 
can’t be, because they are preaching out and out violence, and 
Mohammed didn’t teach that. So just what are they? They’re crack- 
pots, no question about it, they’re just crackpots.” 

Fantastic and weird the Muslims may be, but they cannot be 
ignored. The Muslims are an ominously important phenomenon. 
They are stirring the black masses in our large cities, and they are 
amassing a power which demands recognition. 

In one sense, the Muslims are the black counterpart of the Ku 
Klux Klan and the White Citizens Council. As racists, the Muslims, 
too, believe that integration is not desirable. They believe in Negro 
superiority. They argue that since no sane white man really wants 
integration, and no sane black man really believes he will ever 
get anything more than token integration, the only immediate 
solution is complete separation. The Muslims therefore are de- 
manding that the United States government set aside a separate 
territory—not just a state, but several states—for twenty million 
Negroes. There in their own territory the Muslim leaders, with the 
help of Allah, will show the colored race how to solve its own 
problems. They will establish their own schools, factories, and 
small businesses, and run them without interference from the hated 
white man. 

Many persons, both white and colored, who have heard of that 
program have dismissed the Muslims as absurd. While their pro- 
gram may seem incredible, the following of the Muslims is real 
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enough. No one has been able to say exactly how many Black 
Muslims there are in the United States. Estimates range from one 
hundred thousand to a quarter of a million. The Muslim leaders 
won't say. But all observers agree that the Muslim movement is 
growing in size and power. C. Eric Lincoln, a Negro who wrote 
The Black Muslims in America, says each Muslim is required to 
give a fixed portion of his income—normally about one third—to the 
movement. In Chicago, where the Muslim leader Elijah Mu- 
hammad lives, the movement’s real estate holdings increased from 
$150,000 in 1954 to $500,000 in 1960. Even more significant is 
their potential economic and political power. 

Muslims are tightly organized and disciplined. In their fanatical 
devotion to their cause they act as one at the bidding of their 
prophet, Elijah. They buy where Elijah says to buy, boycott where 
Elijah says to boycott, and vote for whom Elijah says to vote. In 
New York City’s Harlem, it has been said the Muslims already are 
in a position to decide the election of Adam Clayton Powell’s suc- 
cessor to the House of Representatives, whenever Powell decides to 
step down. 

There are at least thirty Muslim temples in the major cities of 
the country. The strongholds of the movement are Chicago, New 
York, Detroit, Philadelphia, Boston, Los Angeles, and Washing- 
ton. As for the nation’s capital, that yellow-brick mosque was the 
first new temple to be built in the movement. 

Obtaining firsthand information about the Muslims is virtually 
impossible for a white man. Not long after I began my research 
into the Negro in Washington, I stopped by the Muslim temple. 
Although a sign outside said “Welcome,” I was unable to go in- 
side. I went to a small row house next door. A Negro woman said 
she didn’t know anything about the temple. She suggested going to 
a gas station across the street, for, she said, the men who worked 
there were members. The filling-station manager was a tall, mus- 
cular, very dark Negro, overly polite and suspicious. No, he didn’t 
know anything about the church. He’d never seen the pastor. In 
fact, he’d never seen anyone go inside, or come out. He didn’t 
know how you would reach anyone in the movement. He was 
sorry; he just didn’t know. After more futile attempts, I sought 
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the help of a young Negro minister from Howard University. He 
made contact with the Muslims and arranged to interview the 
Washington leader for me. The minister took a small, concealed 
tape recorder with him to the interview. 

The Muslim leader was accompanied by two bodyguards. They 
would not give their names. In question-and-answer form, the 
interview began: 

Q. How many members do you have in the District [of Colum- 
bia]? 

A. More than I care to tell you. Our membership is growing 
daily. I have seen the light when I met our leader Elijah. He speaks 
the truth. [Others chime in, “That’s right, that’s right.”] He’s got 
the whites afraid. We’re strong and united now. The white man is 
afraid of us. He shows his fear through his papers. He’s afraid of 
us because of our militancy through hate. 

Q. Why are you warring against the whites? 

A. They made us slaves and caused us to lose our names. We 
had the language of God and God is black, you know, because 
Elijah met him. They substituted the God language of the blacks 
for the tricky white man’s tongue. They took the God language of 
the blacks away. Elijah knows. Elijah knows [again, background 
voices, “That’s right, that’s right”]. 

The Muslim leader accused the young Negro minister of being 
corrupted from reading the tricky white man’s books in schools. 

“You’re all slaves of the Stars and Stripes. But I’m free and 
many others are free like me, for I’ve got rid of the white man’s 
name. We’re going to move and strike them down. We’re going to 
move. You can’t understand that, though, even though you’re a 
black man.” 

The Muslim discussed the civil rights movement and said Negroes 
would not have to fight for their rights if they were really free. Of 
his leader, Elijah, the Muslim said: 

“Blijah met God in Detroit and God was black and showed him 
the way. He gave us a black Moses and a black Mohammed and a 
black Elijah. God and all his true sons are black. Have you ever 
seen a black Jesus or a black Mary? 
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“No, you never see anything but a big greasy white man who 
made you slaves and told you to submit and to be meek and mild.” 

They continued to talk about Washington. The Muslim said: 
“This is the white man’s city but the black man will control it be- 
cause he’s afraid of us. He’s moved out of his capital and we 
black men have it.” He talked about the number of Negroes in 
government jobs throughout the city. The task of the Muslims was 
to make those black men see the light through the truth of Elijah’s 
teachings. 

“We have our hands on the white man’s throat and we can 
squeeze him into submission,” the Muslim said. “We’ve been 
damned by the white bastards as rapists and junkies. We’ve been 
betrayed by white lackeys in brown [other Negroes]. They won’t let 
us worship in jail, but we’re going to get them, you'll see.” 

He had no answer when asked how he could justify hate from the 
teachings of the Koran. Then he said: “The white man lies about 
God being a God of love.” The Muslim gave his own interpre- 
tation of the Bible. It was rewritten by the white man, he said, to 
form a white Jesus out of a black man. Actually, he explained, 
the people in the Old Testament really were Negroes, but the 
tricky white man rewrote this to make all the characters white. 

“All Negroes who were brought to the United States as slaves 
were Muslims,” he went on, “but in three hundred years they’ve 
forgotten the teachings. We’re all going to go to Africa sometime, 
and you’d better get with us.” 

Asked where the Muslim members in Washington came from, 
from what kind of classes or economic background, he said: 

“We have them all over—on your campus, in your government, 
in your everywhere. Whenever a black hand does something for 
you it may be one that is freed.” 

He advised the Negro minister to “get the stench of the white 
man’s [defecation] out of your nostrils and cast his white God 
and his white Saviour over. Only through Islam can the black man 
get back his God. Islam is freedom, Christianity is slavery.” 

In their yearning for a black God and a black Saviour, the 
Muslims recall the words of Countee Cullen: 
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Lord, I fashion dark gods, too, 
Daring even to give to You 

Dark despairing features. . . 
Lord, forgive me if my need 
Sometimes shapes a human creed. 


The Muslims have built on that need. They are not the first 
Negro group to capitalize on the grievances of the black masses. 
Indeed, they owe much to earlier movements for black nation- 
alism. Marcus Garvey, the squat, fat, little Negro who led a back- 
to-Africa movement in the 1920s, provided a model for some of 
the present techniques of the Muslims. It was Garvey who said: 

“I asked: ‘Where is the black man’s Government? Where is his 
King and his kingdom? Where is his President, his country, and his 
ambassador, his army, his navy, his men of big affairs?’ I could 
not find them, and then I declared, ‘I will help to make them.’” 

With bombast and shrewd propaganda, Garvey had summoned 
the black masses with the cry, “Up you mighty race, you can ac- 
complish what you will!” Garvey bought two boats for the move 
to Africa, called conventions in New York, and organized parades 
through the streets of Harlem with “Black Cross” nurses and uni- 
formed troops. He excoriated Negro leaders of the time. They were 
opportunists, he said, who lived comfortably while the masses 
suffered. Under Garvey’s leadership, Negroes began co-operative 
grocery stores, laundries, restaurants, hotels. And it was under 
Garvey that Negroes were told to erase the white gods from their 
hearts. Before long the Black Madonna and Child became a stand- 
ard picture in the homes of Garvey’s followers. Heaven was ruled 
by a Black Christ and black angels. The Garvey movement toppled 
when its energetic leader was deported after being convicted of 
using the mails to defraud. 

In that same period, other Negroes were attracted to a Moorish 
Science Temple movement founded by a Negro from North Caro- 
lina named Timothy Drew, but whose exalted title became Noble 
Ali Drew, the Prophet. The followers of Drew called themselves 
Moslems and they believed the whites would soon be destroyed and 
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the Asiatics, or non-Caucasians, would take over. That movement 
faded, too, although some temples remain. 

Garvey and the Moslems helped to prepare the way for the Black 
Muslims. Appropriately enough, the Muslims were conceived dur- 
ing the depression in the slums of a Negro section. A man called 
Wallace Fard appeared in the summer of 1930 in Detroit selling 
raincoats. In was a humble beginning for the person now believed 
by Black Muslims to have been Allah himself, in disguise. Fard 
began to preach his doctrine of denunciation of the white race. 
He immediately made converts. 

Within three years, Fard had founded a University of Islam, a 
Muslim Girls Training Class, and the Fruit of Islam, the Muslim’s 
secret army which is drilled in military tactics, jujitsu, and the use 
of firearms and blackjacks. 

C. Eric Lincoln says a survey taken in Detroit during the early 
years of the movement showed that by far the greatest number of 
Muslims were recent migrants from the rural South. They had come 
to Detroit, as the migrants had come to Washington in those de- 
pression years, seeking opportunity. Instead, they found the ghetto. 

One of those who was attracted to Fard was Elijah Poole, the 
son of a Georgia sharecropper. Poole’s family had moved to De- 
troit, where the boy attended school up to the third grade. As 
Poole grew up, he became a wanderer, drifting from city to city. 
His experiences, so typical of so many Negroes, left him embittered. 
One thing he has recalled is supposedly being beaten by the police 
in the nation’s capital. He returned to Detroit and soon became 
Fard’s right-hand man. In 1934, when Fard mysteriously disap- 
peared, never to be seen again, Elijah assumed leadership of the 
Muslims. He had been given the surname Muhammad by Fard, 
and now he became the self-appointed Honorable Elijah Muham- 
mad, Messenger of Allah, Prophet, and spiritual leader of the 
Lost-Found Nation of Islam. 

Elijah has been responsible for the Muslims’ growth. After 
moving the headquarters to Chicago, he deified Fard (and in doing 
so elevated himself), chose his lieutenants, and began to rebuild 
the organization. The Prophet’s message was sterner and more 
dramatic than Fard’s. He attracted a group of dedicated men 
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who are prepared to lay down their lives, if necessary, for him. 
Elijah’s program was delayed when, during World War II, he was 
sentenced to jail and served four years for telling his followers not 
to register for the draft. Since then, the growth of the Muslims has 
been spectacular. Today, they own apartment houses, restaurants, 
farms, and small businesses in many states. They have taken into 
their ranks men and women who have been derelicts in society and 
who under Muslim programs are put to work. Muslims are not 
supposed to smoke, drink, swear, use narcotics, or gamble. They 
claim they have been responsible for eliminating adultery, illegiti- 
macy, theft, and juvenile delinquency. 

In his plan for the black race, Elijah shrewdly touches on two 
of the most sensitive nerves of Negroes: their feeling of inferiority, 
and their bitterness toward the white man. By teaching racial supe- 
riority, he has given many a new sense of pride. Muslims cast 
aside their white surnames, which, they tell their followers, were 
given in slavery. The Muslim women dress in long flowing silk 
dresses, and the men wear well-tailored dark suits and white shirts 
and ties. But the essence of the movement is its doctrine of hatred. 
And the possibility of that hatred exploding into sudden violence is 
always present. 

So far, at least in the nation’s capital, police say the Muslims 
have not been responsible in any noticeable way for violence or 
crime. But because anger and discontent are at the center of the 
Muslim philosophy, it would be foolish to assume violence may not 
erupt. 

This was what worried the Negro civic leader who warned that 
time was running out and there was going to be trouble unless 
white men honestly dealt with the colored question. 

“A movement like the Muslims appeals to people who are not 
articulate,” he remarked. “What most people don’t want to accept 
is that the overwhelming number of Negroes in the United States 
are a potential source of violence because they’ve been held back 
so long.” 

A Negro high school teacher spoke for many when he said: 
“J would classify the Muslims as dangerous. Here’s why. People 
read about this movement and what they advocate and it creates 
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suspicion. I might be walking down G Street and someone might 
look at me and say, ‘I wonder if he’s one of them, one of the Mus- 
lims?’ It splits up a community, it breeds fear and distrust. That’s 
why it’s dangerous. Almost all of us are really ashamed of the 
movement, and we’re worried because it might set back progress.” 

Other Negroes, particularly in the professions, are concerned— 
but not about “progress” being set back. As one man said, he had 
heard that line about progress all his life. If it were true, the Negro 
would have been pushed back to Africa by now. Many privately 
agree with the Muslim attacks on the white man, even though they 
think the Muslim approach is wrong. Some think it might result in 
good. A lawyer put it this way: 

“You’re always going to have a lunatic fringe but you can’t 
ignore it any more than you can the Ku Klux Klan. You know I’ve 
often thought about these movements which are basically evil and 
yet which in some ways sometimes provide good. Maybe in a 
strange sense good can come out of evil. Take the Father Divine 
movement as an example. 

“Now you know what it was. Divine built a great personal for- 
tune out of his flock, but even there there were some good results. 
I remember when I was going to college there was a place run by 
Father Divine near the campus. One of his heavens, sort of a free- 
lunch affair. I used to go up and, sure, I’d raise my hand and say, 
‘Peace is truly wonderful.’ And then I’d eat. Then if I wanted some 
more I’d raise my hand and say, ‘Peace is truly wonderful. Please 
pass the bread and butter.’ Well, that helped me to get through 
college, and it helped others. 

“But to get back to this Muslim thing or whatever you want to 
call it. What can you win by violence? How can a minority ever 
hope to win by violence? But still, maybe if the Muslims awaken 
the white community to some of the problems, then perhaps the 
Muslims will have done good.” 

As the Muslims continue to grow, the leaders are becoming 
bolder in making direct appeals to Negroes of all classes. This per- 
haps explains why in the past few years more Muslim rallies are 
being held in the capital. As with any other organization with an 
ax to grind, the Muslims, too, eventually must come to Washington. 
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In the summer of 1961 the Muslims announced that the Prophet 
himself, Elijah Muhammad, would come to Washington to deliver 
“a major address entitled, ‘Separation or Death.’” For the first 
time, whites were to be allowed to pay their way to see the Prophet. 
The Muslims retained Uline Arena, which seats seven thousand, 
for the Sunday afternoon rally. 

By the time the doors to the arena opened at ten o’clock that 
morning, a crowd already had started to gather. Chartered buses, 
more than one hundred of them, came from the Midwest, South, 
East Coast—and even California. From Harlem alone, there were 
thirty-two buses. Muslims from Philadelphia chartered sixteen. By 
the time Elijah was scheduled to speak, at two o’clock, every seat 
had been taken and people were being turned away. Each person, 
man, woman, and child, who had entered the sweltering heat of the 
old building, had been searched from head to toe by the Muslim 
guards, ostensibly for weapons. As the hour for Elijah’s arrival 
came and went the crowd waited patiently. Finally, Lucius X., 
the Washington leader, stepped forward to the lectern, smiled, 
bowed slightly, and said: 

“As-salaam alaikum! [Peace be unto you!]” 

And the Muslims replied with their traditional: 

“Wa-alaikum salaam! [And unto you peace!]” 

Lucius was followed by others. They all referred, in one way 
or another, to the divinity of Messenger Muhammad, and each 
speaker left the implication that Elijah soon would appear. Finally, 
Elijah’s chief lieutenant, Malcolm X., of the Harlem Temple in 
New York, came forward. Malcolm, a tall, rangy man with light 
skin, a cleft chin, and a rapid speaking delivery, told how Wash- 
ington police had met Elijah at the airport and given him a fine 
escort to the arena. He had a few more words of praise for the 
Prophet “who is present here today.” Then Malcolm said he wanted 
to take five minutes to raise money for separation. Twenty-five 
minutes later the collection was ended. While it was going on Mal- 
colm stood at the platform waving a handful of bills in his hand 
and shouting: “Brothers, pass those buckets! Don’t be standing 
there with those buckets in your hands.” Some people gave as much 
as $100. After the collection, Malcolm promised to be brief before 
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calling forth “our atomic energy, our nuclear power and all other 
forms of his high explosives.” 

The power turned out to be Elijah’s son Wallace, a short man 
with a thin mustache and a round face, who sadly told the crowd 
the Prophet was in Chicago suffering from bronchitis. Many in the 
audience began to file out, but the Muslim members stayed to hear 
Lucius X. of Washington say: “Because he has a cough does not 
mean he is not divine. Other divine men and prophets before him 
have had physical ailments.” 

Despite that day, the Muslim movement did not seem to suffer. 
Two months later, when Elijah again was scheduled to speak, an- 
other large crowd turned out in Washington’s Griffith Stadium. This 
time Elijah appeared. The Prophet, a slight man with a lined face, 
appearing more an Oriental than a Negro, spoke squinting into the 
bright sun from a platform in the middle of the baseball diamond. 
As his.words carried out over the loudspeakers into the corners of 
the ball park, the stadium was rocked time and again by the shouts 
of his followers. 

“You tell ’°em, Blessed Prophet.” 

Over and over the Muslims shouted: “That’s right, that’s right.” 

I can testify, from having sat in front of the Muslim men in the 
grandstand, that Elijah unleashes wild emotions in his followers. It 
is a frightening experience. 

And what is the message which so stirs the black masses? The 
best example is not from Elijah, but from Malcolm X., who is the 
chief speechmaker these days for the Muslims, and presumably the 
heir apparent. 

Malcolm is a product of racial violence. Born Malcolm Little, 
in Omaha, Nebraska, in 1925, the son of a Baptist minister, he 
moved with his family to Lansing, Michigan. There the family home 
was burned by the Ku Klux Klan. His father later was found 
murdered. Malcolm is said to be convinced his father was the victim 
of white men. The boy moved on to Harlem, where he became in- 
volved in crime. In 1947, while he was in prison in Concord, 
Massachusetts, he became converted to the Black Muslim move- 


ment. His public appearances have been even more dramatic than 
those of his leader, Elijah. 
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Late in the fall after Elijah’s appearance at Griffith Stadium, 
Malcolm spoke at Howard University, in the nation’s capital. To 
Negroes, Howard is the most important university in the country; 
and it was the first time a Muslim had been permitted to speak on 
that campus. 

The university’s new auditorium was filled with faculty members 
and students, and more than two hundred had been turned away 
at the door when Malcolm began to speak. 

“I must emphasize at the outstart, that the Honorable Elijah 
Muhammad is not a politician,” Malcolm said, “so I’m not here 
this evening as a Republican nor a Democrat, not as a Mason 
nor an Elk, not as a Christian nor a Jew, not as a Catholic nor a 
Protestant, not as a Baptist nor a Methodist, not even as an Ameri- 
can (for if I was an American, the problem that confronts our 
people today would not exist). So I stand here and speak this 
evening as what I was when I was born: A BLACK MAN! 

“Before there were any such things as Democrats and Republi- 
cans, we were black. Before there were any such things as Masons 
or Elks, we were black. Before there were any such things as Jews 
or Christians, Catholics or Protestants, Baptists or Methodists, we 
were black people. In fact, long before there was ever any such 
place as America, we were black people ... AND AFTER 
AMERICA HAS LONG PASSED FROM THE SCENE THERE 
WILL STILL BE BLACK PEOPLE! 

“So I don’t stand here trying to represent politicians, Christians, 
nor Americans, for all of these things are, at best, temporary. But 
I represent that which has no beginning or ending, that which is 
endless, that which is eternal. . . THE BLACK MAN HIMSELF! 

“Tf I came here as a Democrat, then I could only speak for 
Democrats. If I came as a Mason, then I could only speak for 
Masons. If I came before you representing myself as an American, 
then I could speak only for Americans. 

“But, if any of our people were acceptable to America as real 
Americans, and if I could honestly speak as an American, then 
there would be no necessity to discuss this crucial race problem 
this evening: the problem would be solved. 

“I’m not here to make excuses for America’s weaknesses and 
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shortcomings. I’m not here to defend America. Let America defend 
herself. I’m here to explain the weaknesses and shortcomings of 
the black man. In fact, 1M HERE TO DEFEND THE BLACK 
MAN! 

“I’m speaking as a black man first and foremost, and if what 
I say is looked at in this light, then we will better understand each 
other. Because, speaking first and foremost as a black man is what 
gives me the right and the authority to speak for black people. 

“What kind of black people does the Honorable Elijah Muham- 
mad speak for? 

“Black people who are jobless . . . the black MASSES who are 
poor, hungry, and angry. . . the black masses who are dissatisfied 
with the slums and ghettoes in which we have been forced to live 
. . . the black masses who are tired of listening to the false promises 
of the white politicians to correct the miserable living conditions 
that exist in our community . . . the black masses that are sick of 
the inhuman acts of bestial brutality practiced by these semi-savage 
white policemen that patrol our community like an occupying army, 
like the occupation forces of a conquering enemy army. . . the 
black masses who are fed up with the anemic, Uncle Tom leader- 
ship set up by the white man to act as ‘spokesman’ for our peo- 
ple, and to KEEP US SATISFIED AND PACIFIED WITH 
NOTHING! 

“Khrushchev and Kennedy met recently in Austria to converse 
with each other. They weren’t trying to convert each other, for they 
represented two opposing philosophies. But, because of the danger- 
ous era in which the world presently finds itself, it is vital to know 
all schools of thought; it is vital to listen to every shade of thinking. 

“So these two giants met for a frank exchange of views and 
facts, for their intelligence compelled them to rise above emotion 
and weigh each other’s position in the light of cold facts, so they 
would better understand each other’s position . . . BEFORE IT 
IS TOO LATE. 

“The white man and the black man here in America need a 
conference today, BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE. We also need a 
frank exchange of views so we will understand each other, and 
know where each other stands, before it is too late. 
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“Tt is now time for the white man to listen to the black man; 
we have been listening to the white man long enough. We know 
him: how he thinks, what he thinks, and how he feels. The serv- 
ant always knows the master, but the master never knows the serv- 
ant. The greatest mistake the white man makes is, he thinks he 
knows how our people think, how our people feel, by listening 
to our ‘leaders’ and our ‘spokesmen.’ 

“These Negro ‘leaders’ are puppets; these Negro ‘spokesmen’ 
are parrots that have been hand-picked and placed over our people 
by the white man himself, and these so-called leaders end up always 
telling the white man exactly what he wants to hear. They actually 
mislead their own white benefactors (so-called white liberals) by 
feeding them false information, the very same false propaganda 
that the white man himself has manufactured. 

“These Uncle Tom Negro leaders have made you (the white 
man) think you have plenty of time to get your house in order, 
plenty of time before your victim (the Negro) awakens and realizes 
what you have really done to him. But Mr. Muhammad is warning 
you that your time is already up. Your victim is more awake, more 
dissatisfied, more disillusioned, more impatient, and ANGRIER 
than the Uncle Tom, anemic leadership dare to tell you. 

“The Honorable Elijah Muhammad is expressing the true feelings 
of twenty million black people who have been politically oppressed 
here in America by the white man, economically exploited here in 
America by the white man, and socially degraded here in America 
by the white man. . . and the white man’s intelligence should make 
him see that the Honorable Elijah Muhammad is absolutely right 
by saying these twenty million second-class citizens are becoming 
increasingly dissatisfied, impatient and ANGRY. 

“Even a fool realizes that an angry, hostile house cat that is 
already inside your house is more dangerous to you than a full- 
grown lion is on the outside, because that which is already inside 
your house can scratch you to death WHILE YOU ARE ASLEEP. 

“You (the white man) should be wise enough to see that your 
government leaders are foolish to worry so much about how other 
countries and other people outside of your country feel toward 
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you, while the inside of your own house here is yet in such 
DISORDER. 

“This internal disorder exists only because you are listening to 
the misinformation given you by these parrots, the anemic Negro 
leadership, which is causing you to become too complacent. On 
the other hand, the Honorable Elijah Muhammad is warning you 
that YOUR TIME IS ALREADY UP. You are sleeping on a 
dangerous powder keg, a powder keg loaded with black dissatis- 
faction, black impatience, and black anger . . . a powder keg 
loaded with the explosive feelings of twenty million EX-SLAVES, 
twenty million second-class citizens. And if this powder keg that 
is already inside your house ever explodes, IT WILL BLOW YOU 
HIGHER THAN THE DESTRUCTIVE FORCE OF A BIL- 
LION 50-MEGATON BOMBS!” 

And what are white men supposed to do to avoid that explosion? 
Give us land, the Muslims say, and perhaps money to get started. 
Pay back the debt of slavery. Let us take care of the black race 
in America. Let us put the Negro’s purchasing power of over twenty 
billion dollars a year to work. Let us create our own job opportuni- 
ties. Let us provide our own economic future. If the white men will 
not help, then let them be prepared for the day of reckoning. For 
in the Muslim mythology retribution will come, and when it does 
it will be swift and terrible. 

Such are the Muslims. Call them chauvinistic, dangerous, sub- 
versive, un-American, or any other name that neatly labels but 
does not necessarily define a group. Call them virulent, or call them 
crackpots, but do not misunderstand what they represent. Few 
educated Negroes support or attempt to justify Muslims. After one 
hundred years of struggling for equality, and advocating the intrinsic 
worth of each person, it is difficult to begin arguing for the in- 
equality of man. Whether the Muslims succeed with their pro- 
gram, they do have a message for all Americans. The lesson, as 
one Negro sociologist explained it to me, is this: 

“Negroes are mad. They have such festering feelings. It may 
come as a shock in some sections, but I don’t see why it should. 
It’s always been there. Now it’s coming to the surface more often.” 


Part Four: 


THE ELEMENTS OF PROGRESS 


7 0 UP, YOU MIGHTY RACE! 


THE PLIGHT OF THE NEGRO in the slums has a way of coloring all 
thinking about the race. At times it seems as if the Negro faces noth- 
ing but problems, and to hope for rapid improvement is vain. Such 
an impression overlooks what progress has been made. It also fails 
to recognize the Negro’s changing status in the 1960s—a status 
which he himself is helping to change. 

Progress, to the general public, is often measured in terms of a 
major court decision or governmental action. Certainly these have 
helped to elevate the Negro. But there are other factors of equal 
importance in his rise from second-class citizenship. One of the 
most important is also the most intangible. It concerns attitudes, 
and how they are changing. How to measure or understand them? 
One way is to talk to the people. 


I 


“A lot of women have asked me: ‘Alice, how do you do it? I 
wish I could get along with white folks the way you do.’ And I 
say to them: ‘I learned as a little girl that color made no differ- 
ence,’” 

Few Negroes honestly could say that. But somehow as she sat 
there, tall and straight with a certain strength and pride, you real- 
ized what she said was true: color had made no difference. In 
her more than seventy years she could look back on an active 
life in schools, and community and church projects. She had lived 
long enough to see her three sons graduated from college and well- 
established in their careers. One of her sons, an Air Force jet pilot, 
had just returned from North Africa and now was on his way to 
a base in Mississippi. She talked about her father, who had been 
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born a slave in Virginia, and who died a year after his one hun- 
dredth birthday. 

“We lived along the railroad tracks and lots of bums used to 
come to the door asking for food,” she recalled. “My father always 
would bring them in, take them upstairs to wash, and then set them 
down at my mother’s table and we’d feed them. It didn’t make any 
difference what color they were, white, black, gray, or grizzly, they 
all were welcome. 

“Just before my father died he said he wanted to buy some land 
for his great-grandson. He said: ‘You know, when I was born I 
was received in a burlap sack and laid on a dirt floor. Somehow, 
the Lord was good to me, so that now I can give my great-grand- 
child as nice a piece of land as any man could want.’” 

She talked about racial progress, and said: “Now we don’t want 
anything that we’re not entitled to. We don’t need any more civil 
rights legislation. We’ve already got all the rights we want. They 
were written long ago in those amendments to the Constitution. 
All we want is what those words say. I’ve been educated and I 
can read and until someone can show me that those words don’t 
mean what they say, then I'll think we’re entitled to those rights. 

“But, of course, all things take time. You plant a seed and watch 
the flower grow up and up. You’ve got to nourish it. It’s the same 
with babies.” 

She is of the older generation of Negroes, and while she cannot 
be called typical, in many respects her opinions are representative 
of others in her age group. 

“The old folks prayed, hoped, and waited,” a prominent Wash- 
ington Negro in his middle forties says. “But the day never came 
when we got our full rights. The young people today are out and 
doing it. I know in my own generation the older heads advised us 
to go slow. Where the new life comes from I don’t know. But these 
young people today are bold, unafraid, and determined. I don’t 
care where the trouble comes, they’re not afraid. And believe me 
that takes guts—especially in the South. 

“T think they’re right. They’re going to do or die. Theirs is an 
approach that we’ve needed for a long time. I don’t know where 
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they get the courage, because I don’t have it. But I'll tell you this: 
I'd be willing to follow them.” 

If he is willing to follow, the younger generation is prepared to 
lead. With a swiftness that caught many Negroes as well as whites 
unprepared, the young college students began their dramatic cru- 
sade for equality with a daring unthinkable a generation ago. While 
all Negroes applaud the youngsters, some have their reservations. 
The older group appears torn between pride and doubt. They are 
proud of the young Negroes who are fighting for civil rights, but 
at the same time they wonder if they aren’t going too far too fast. 

“We just had to accept things when we were youngsters,” a re- 
tired government worker in his late sixties said. “Now it’s changing. 
We have some young people who are down-to-earth, people who are 
trying to do something to make it better. And we have some who 
are trying to go a little too fast. They are a little overbearing. 

“There’s a lot of things the colored man has to face and swallow, 
but I believe you have to take it as ladies and gentlemen.” 

Others agree. But the younger Negroes are not going to swallow 
anything. To them patience is not a virtue. Often they are con- 
temptuous of anyone who feels it is. In that respect they share the 
sentiments of Muslims, who so vehemently denounce the “Uncle 
Toms,” or “white man’s Negroes.” The phrase itself is used so 
generally among the students that it has become popular to attack 
anyone who is willing to compromise as an Uncle Tom. A few 
students are more tolerant. They recognize the necessity of com- 
promise. As one said: 

“T think we’re always going to have a few Uncle Toms. The 
world is so complex, so flexible, there’s so much corruption. 
You're always going to have a few like that, but they are not re- 
spected, to put it mildly.” 

The students are aggressive and proud. They believe they are 
destined to lead a new movement to elevate their race. One only 
has to sit among them and listen briefly to sense the vitality of their 
beliefs. 

“I do feel a part of a new generation of Negroes,” a college 
senior said. “Education brings about leaders. Now we have no 
reason not to speak out about America. Now we know what to 
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expect from democracy. We want what is rightfully ours. The 
difference today is in the things we do now and what our parents 
and grandparents did before.” 

A soft-spoken divinity student who came to the nation’s capital 
from Ohio: 

“The older generation was aware of the problem, but they had 
a lot of things stacked up against them. This new movement with 
the new ideas is changing things. It’s the youth of today who are 
responsible for it.” 

A junior from Kansas City who wants to become an architect: 

“This generation is demanding its rights. The older generation 
seemed to accept the standard of living dictated to them by the 
whites. The sit-ins and the Freedom Rides are showing the Negro 
who does not have faith we are able to achieve our rights. You 
know, we stress non-violence. It takes two to make a fight. We 
keep our heads. I believe it’s a test to see if we can take it. Anyone 
can start a fight, but it takes a brave man to stand up and take it 
without striking back.” 

A student born in the District of Columbia and majoring in 
chemistry: 

“The Negro has not been a part of the American economy— 
you can apply this specifically to Washington, D.C. It’s going 
to be principally a matter of education. When the Negro partici- 
pates in the economy and realizes that somewhere somehow some- 
one cares for him, then he’s going to be vital to the city and the 
nation. Then he’ll begin to feel awareness and responsibility. Then 
he'll begin to get pride. 

“And it’s my responsibility as a Negro to do what I can to help 
him feel accepted. Every group is judged by a minority. What 
happens is that most people tend to judge and associate their ideas 
by forming stereotypes. Of course, this isn’t just my responsibility: 
it’s one of the responsibilities every educated man has. But as a 
Negro I feel a special duty to do what I can. Basically, so far no 
one has been reaching the masses. Until you have the courage— 
and the intelligence—to stand up and offer them the leadership, you 
can’t correct the situation from without. And that’s what we’re 
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doing. It’s got to be something pretty dramatic to make them say, 
‘There’s a man I can listen to, and follow.’” 

To a tall, slender coed from California, wearing a plaid skirt 
and silk blouse, “the sit-in is the most important movement of my 
generation, and so I feel cheated if I don’t participate.” That was 
one of the reasons why she marched in a picket line around the 
White House. “I think all of us have a deep feeling for the students 
in the South who have the courage to do what they’re doing. That’s 
why we’re willing to go down there on the rides. We want to show 
them we’re with them. It’s very unusual these days to spend an 
evening with other students and not talk about it. It’s the great 
movement of our time and it’s being led by our generation. 

“When we’re in school we learn every day that all men are created 
equal. We read the words and then we go out in the world and 
find it pretty hard to accept.” 

Even going to jail has become a symbol of honor. 

“We feel our cause is worth going to jail for,” said a student 
who had gone to college in the South. “If that’s what it takes, we’re 
willing. To be jailed is to ridicule the persons in authority. To be 
arrested because one dares to sit at a counter to be fed—and don’t 
forget that your money is accepted in that same store if you buy 
something else—is part of disparaging the person in power, you see. 
It’s also certain to make the headlines.” 

That same student said: 

“At last the Negro is beginning to know he is not inferior. He 
has been brainwashed about that for so many years, but now he is 
realizing that he is on an equal level with the white man, and he 
is willing to fight to be accepted on an equal level.” 

The students have every right to be proud, but at the same time 
they often fail to realize they are not the only ones who have fought 
for their race. Their attitude annoys other Negroes. 

“The youngsters don’t understand that it takes a lot of time,” a 
District of Columbia government employee said. “And you must 
remember that they’re also getting legal and financial backing from 
the older group and that much of the groundwork has been done 
for them. 


“Tf I may use a parable, in our time one would have almost 
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been pushing himself off a twelve-story building if he attempted to 
do what the youngsters are doing now. The older generation actually 
started it. Each generation has it a little bit easier and that has 
a lot to do with what they feel they will accept or will not accept.” 

Then he went on to criticize today’s young Negroes for wanting 
money and advantages without being willing to work hard for 
them. 

“They have things a little too easy,” he said. “It makes them 
think they can determine ‘what I will take and what I will not.’” 

A professor said much the same thing of the students. When 
he was going to college, he said, there were few if any scholar- 
ships and he had to wash dishes to get through. The students 
today have it much easier. And they seem to want money as a prin- 
cipal end of life. 

“It’s strange to me,” the professor said, “but I’ve heard young 
people say race relations have never been worse than they are to- 
day. That’s because they don’t know any better. When I was gradu- 
ated from college the only opening for me was to become a Negro 
teacher in a Negro school. That was all. Today they may teach 
in almost any school, they may work in plants or corporations. 
But paradoxically, because they can they are apt to feel more 
sensitive about race. 

“It doesn’t seem so long ago, although it was, when the railroad 
station was the only place in downtown Washington where you 
could eat. And even there they tried to make you eat at the counter, 
not at a table. But of course the students wouldn’t know about 
that.” ; 

When I was talking with a Negro historian one day, I mentioned 
that a Negro businessman had said his generation tried but failed 
because of the inertia of its own leaders. The historian exploded at 
that. 

“T do not accept the idea that my generation did not fight,” he 
said. “I was born in Washington, and I grew up here. I remember 
the riots in 1919. We were prepared to continue the fights. I re- 
member when the Ku Klux Klan marched down Pennsylvania 
Avenue in the 1920s. We were ready to fight if they broke ranks. 
We didn’t know anything about non-violence in those days, and 
that should be brought out. As a teacher of history I can say that 
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it is not true that in the early part of the century Negroes did not 
fight for their rights. 

“I'll tell you something about the students. Some time ago I 
asked them to write down what they knew about W. E. B. Du Bois. 
Do you know hardly a single one knew anything about him? I 
know that Du Bois has fallen out of favor with the State Depart- 
ment these days, but I say that he was the man who started the 
movement which is going on today. He’s the man who inspired us, 
who set us on our course. I’m always reminding the students that 
they must not believe they are just beginning to save the world or 
our race. Then I always quote Du Bois when he said in 1906 
at Harpers Ferry: ‘We will not be satisfied to take one jot or tittle 
less than our full manhood rights. We claim for ourselves every 
single right that belongs to a freeborn American, political, civil 
and social; and until we get those rights we will never cease to pro- 
test and assail the ears of America.’ That’s when it started, and the 
students today are helping to keep it going.” 

Thus the attitudes between the generations clash: to the older 
generation it is hard to realize that the leaders of tomorrow do not 
understand what it was like to live in a city which only a few years 
ago was segregated in practically every form. 

No one who lived through those years of segregation has for- 
gotten. The experience left a wound which never will be completely 
healed. One man out of thousands who could tell the story per- 
haps expressed it best. 

“In my own experience,” he said, “I think I am still conditioned 
by the kind of environment I grew up in. I still have a certain feeling 
of trepidation when I go into a strange restaurant or hotel or ex- 
clusive shop, because as a boy I knew I was not welcome. 

“Even after I grew up and was well-established in business, I 
used to go to Canada or New York City for vacations. I used 
to stay at the Theresa Hotel in Harlem. No one ever heard of it 
until Castro stayed there. 

“I remember just eight years ago going to Buffalo with the family 
on the way to Canada. The clerk at the Theresa said he could get 
me a reservation in Buffalo. I always wired ahead and asked for 
confirmation by return wire. That was your passport. If you had 
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the wire you were in. Oh, I’ve heard so many stories of people 
having to drive all night because they couldn’t find a place to stay. 

“T drove up to the hotel and walked right up to the desk and 
blurted out, ‘I have a reservation; here’s the wire.’ I’m afraid I 
said it too loud and I hope the clerk didn’t notice. Actually, he was 
just turning the guest book around for me to register. He checked 
and said we did have a reservation. 

“T went back to the car and got my wife and the boys and we 
went up to the room. A few minutes later there was a knock on the 
door. I can’t tell you what I thought. I opened the door and there 
was a man. He was from the hotel and he said he wanted us to 
know the hotel hoped we’d have a nice stay in Buffalo. He had a 
big bow] of fruit and animal crackers for the boys. We stayed longer 
than we planned. 

“My boys don’t feel that way. They bounce right out of the car 
into a hotel or restaurant or theater and don’t think about it. I’m 
afraid I still do.” 

This same man said he was amazed at the youth leading the 
sit-in movement today. Even though he was only in his forties, he 
said, “I guess I think like the older generation. I’m the kind of 
man who drags his feet. I’m not a crusader. I was never one to go 
around looking for a fight or provoking a situation.” 

The students do not regard themselves as provokers, although 
the success of many of the sit-in demonstrations has led some 
to yearn for new adventures. When a large Freedom Ride outside of 
Washington was being planned, for instance, a number of students 
were hopeful of being arrested. They made their plans and told 
their friends they were going to spend at least three or four days in 
jail, thereby missing classes. They were greatly disappointed when 
the ride was called off. Sometimes the cause or reason for dem- 
onstrating is overlooked amid the glory of being a crusader. 

Some in the younger group are looking beyond the successes of 
today to see what will be needed tomorrow. It is difficult to say in 
which direction the student movement will go, but most with whom 
I have talked agree that eventually the Freedom Rides and sit-in 
demonstrations must be replaced by something else. The dem- 
onstrations of today are symbolic: they bring attention to griev- 
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ances without directly attacking the causes. Many points of view 
about the future are given. Increasingly, one hears violence dis- 
cussed. I have not heard anyone advocate such tactics; but there 
is concern that it might occur. As one student said: 

“T don’t know what’s going to take the place of the sit-ins or 
Freedom Rides but I am afraid that what will come is violence. 
First, there’s the historic example of Little Rock and Montgomery, 
Alabama, and second, the North in its hypocrisy is going to ex- 
perience some feelings in this matter. 

“It’s all good and well to have equality written in words, but it’s 
no good unless it’s practiced by deeds. We’re still segregated in 
New York and Chicago. You still get a cold stare when you go 
into certain places in northern cities. I think this is going to get 
worse when the population of the Negro approaches that of the 
white. 

“What’s going to happen is that the educated Negro who moves 
to the North is going to begin agitating for more rights in the North. 
And in the South the southerner is only going to accept integration 
up to a certain point. After that he’s going to rebel. So that’s why 
Tm afraid of violence. 

“We're going to have to take a serious look at this thing and 
assume a great deal of responsibility over our actions. If we don’t 
we're going to destroy everything we’ve accomplished up to date.” 

Few of the students—or for that matter, many adults—would con- 
cede that a more gradual approach might be necessary. The word 
“gradual” has become almost as much a term of opprobrium as 
Uncle Tom. Negroes have heard it all their lives and they have 
learned that in practice gradual often means never. Occasionally, 
though, one of the ardent students will say he realizes many of the 
problems will take a long time to solve. 

“My perspective about the South changed after I went there,” 
said an honor student from New York. “I used to talk glibly about 
integration and abilities. I went into the Deep South, and I was 
shocked. I think integration in many of those areas is very far- 
fetched now because of the tremendous disparity of opportunities 
between Negroes and whites. 

“In the South, a preponderant number of Negroes are ill-pre- 
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pared. I don’t think this is something the New York liberal can 
understand. It’s all right at the Park Avenue cocktail party to stand 
with a drink and your hand in your pocket and talk about the 
Negro in the South being the same as anywhere else. I’m afraid 
that the overwhelming number are just not prepared for greater 
responsibilities yet. This is something that Senator [Richard] Rus- 
sell [of Georgia] can say with some truth, and this is something 
that I don’t believe a person like [Arthur] Schlesinger [the historian 
and presidential advisor] knows. 

“T remember when I visited Washington for the first time how 
tremendously impressed I was by the segregation. But now after 
Ive lived here I’m impressed by the similarities between Wash- 
ington and New York. On the surface there is no segregation, but 
there is a tacit agreement in both cities on segregation.” 

That student did not propose ending the sit-ins or Freedom 
Rides. He was merely being unusually realistic. But he would fight 
if he had to. 

If any generalization can be made about Negroes today, it is: 
Negroes are determined to intensify their efforts on behalf of their 
race. After the Freedom Riders left a trail of violence and blood- 
shed in Alabama in the spring of 1961, a Negro civic leader in 
Georgetown reacted this way when I talked to him: 

“T know it doesn’t sound very nice, but what happened in Ala- 
bama was a good thing. It pointed out to everyone just what the 
situation is. I said this thirty years ago, and it’s still true today. 
The Negro is not going to achieve his full rights unless he’s willing 
to die for them. That’s what Alabama means. And that’s what the 
Negro is telling the world today.” A Negro minister who sat beside 
him agreed, and said: “Alabama means the Negro is willing to pay 
the price to walk in dignity.” Then he repeated: “The Negro is 
willing to pay the price.” 

This feeling did not come about overnight, although it has 
seemed that way to many white people. Slowly, gradually, if you 
will, the attitudes have been changing. Negroes are coming of age 
who have little memories of complete segregation. In school, stu- 
dents have learned, as the coed said, about equality; and they also 
have learned something about American history. One student, in 
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talking about the sit-ins, said perhaps they weren’t legal. But was 
the Boston Tea Party? That had brought attention to an injustice. 
The same is being done today. Another person said: 

“When a man’s fighting for his rights, he can’t be too wrong. 
You know in America everyone grows up on great ideals, democ- 
racy, and being a gentleman, and all that. But that isn’t the way 
the white man got this country. He wasn’t any gentleman about it. 
He fought for it, and he took it.” 

Negroes have not yet escaped the distinctions which society im- 
poses because of their color. While education has helped to calm 
the doubts many Negroes instinctively feel, it has not removed the 
frustrations. Indeed, in some ways it has intensified them. But it 
helps to learn that I.Q.s can change; that environment contributes 
so heavily to behavior; and that Negroes scholastically do better 
in the North than in the South. 

For many, both white and colored, the old stereotypes first began 
to crumble during World War I, when the races were thrown into 
intimate relationships in the service. Some of the spirit of fighting 
for democracy against totalitarianism carried over into civilian life. 
A Negro who now is in a position of leadership in Washington re- 
calls how he first made friends with a white man. It was in the 
early part of the war, and he had been sent to Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 
to Officers’ Candidate School. 

“There I was,” he told me one day, “a Negro born in Alabama, 
sharing a tent with a white man from Biloxi, Mississippi. I don’t 
know if you’ve ever been at Fort Sill, but it was a Godforsaken 
place. Way out from nowhere, windy and dusty and isolated. Well, 
I thought I’d reached the end of everything. I didn’t see how I'd 
ever get along with this white man. We had a joint shelf between 
us, and one night I started to put up a picture of my girl. He already 
had put his up. He got mad as hell and said: ‘You can’t put your 
girl’s picture up there beside my girl’s picture.’ And then we had it 
out. I mean we really had it out. Well, naturally it got reported 
and we both were called into the colonel’s office. After the colonel 
heard what had happened he said he would discharge the other 
guy. But I said: ‘No, it was just as much my fault. Besides, he’s a 
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good man and I don’t want it on my conscience.’ The old man 
thought for a while and sent us back—to the same tent. 

“Well, we became good friends. I guess that was the first time I 
ever really felt close to a white man, in a more or less natural way 
that is. I mean we both forgot about our color. We got separated 
during the war, and he was pretty badly wounded. We used to 
write to each other after the war, but we haven’t kept in touch for 
some years now.” 

The service was—and is—a factor in the changes. Then there is 
what the sociologist calls “just the smell of success itself.” Negroes 
have before them examples of men in their race achieving re- 
nown in every field. Where at one time Joe Louis was the hero, and 
then Jackie Robinson, now a Negro sports star no longer is unique. 
Such men as Ralph Bunche also are not singular any more. When 
President John F. Kennedy appoints such Negroes as Robert C. 
Weaver and Thurgood Marshall to high positions, their achieve- 
ments create pride—and incentives—for Negroes everywhere. 

Integrated schools have contributed to the new attitudes. A 
Negro college girl told what her high school had meant. “It was 
what you might call cosmopolitan. We had many foreign groups 
and many races and religions: Negro, Jewish, Catholic, Chinese, 
Japanese. In getting to know those students you learned to under- 
stand them.” With this understanding has come a resurgence of 
racial pride. 

“It’s an exciting thing to be a Negro today,” a Negro reporter 
said to me. “We’re on the move, we’re in the ascendancy. We’ve got 
a future.” 

And a part of that future will be shaped by the college students 
of today. If there is a Negro hero today he would seem to be a 
composite of the Freedom Rider and sit-in demonstrator. The 
youths have captured the imagination of those who before now 
dared to protest only in their most secret dreams. 

As the housewife and mother of a seven-year-old child said: 

“J think the college-age group is going to be our pioneers. They 
are surging ahead. I think they’re right. I admire their courage and 
it seems to be working.” 

She paused a moment and appeared thoughtful. Then she said: 
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“You know, I wonder if I could have been a pioneer?” 

Often, white people appear perplexed by the Negro’s drive for 
equality. Hasn’t the Negro won his integrated schools, and his 
right to eat in the restaurants? He can ride on the buses, he can 
go to the theaters and swimming pools along with everyone else. 
What more does he want? What is he after? 

Let one of the students answer. 

“What I really want is to be considered on my qualifications and 
not my race. If I desire, and if I have the money, I want to be able 
to move anywhere in the city that I want. And I want to be ac- 
cepted—well, let’s say accepted or rejected, even rejected—not on 
the basis of race, but on the basis of, well, as a human being.” 


J tf CASTE AND CLASS 


Lone aco, W. E. B. Du Bois wrote of the Talented Tenth 
which would save the Negro race. These Best men of education and 
standards would lead the masses away from the contamination 
and corruption of the Worst. As the decades have passed, and 
the Negro’s position has risen, the Talented Tenth has become 
something different from what Du Bois envisioned. 

In America, one of the most valued talents is the ability to make 
money. This is a virtue esteemed as highly by Negroes as by whites. 
Early in 1962, when sections of the 1960 census figures were made 
public, it was shown that 10 per cent of the Negro families in the 
nation’s capital had incomes of more than $10,000 a year. Since 
the day has long passed when gentility and family connections 
provided the only passport to the upper classes, these 10 per cent 
roughly form the peak of the Negro class structure in Washington. 
And to what use are they lending their talents to elevate the 
masses? 

There are Negroes who argue that the upper classes are divorced 
from the problems of their race. They live in good homes, insulated 
by their own small social groups. They are not fighting for equality. 
They are afraid of anything which might upset their status. They 
have reached the plateau of the middle class, or higher, and they 
do not want to take any risks to disturb their socially desirable 
situation. 

As a government worker said: “There is a group within our 
race—they call themselves the educated group or the upper crust— 
and they feel they are better than the rest of us. They actually build 
barriers within our race. If we could break down those barriers 
and help the rest it would be one of the best things for our race.” 
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The most common complaint about the Negro class structures is 
that they create antagonisms that destroy unity within the race. 
There is no question that friction exists. The slum dwellers are 
isolated not only from the white man’s society, but from the Ne- 
gro’s as well. Those at the lowest level of income and education 
believe that others who hold good jobs and live in decent homes 
have turned their backs on them. This is one reason why the Mus- 
lims have such appeal for the masses. The Muslims give the Ne- 
groes at the bottom a feeling that someone cares for them, someone 
capable of expressing their frustrations. Malcolm X., in attacking 
the Uncle Toms in the race, also was assailing the Negro middle 
classes. 

“These Uncle Toms,” he said, “do not represent the true senti- 
ments or feelings of the masses of our oppressed people. These 
Negro leaders who drink scotch and soda in their plush suites at 
the Waldorf, who brag about sending their children to Europe to 
school or on vacation trips, these Negro leaders who have grown 
fat and greasy and soft from easy living, have forgotten how our 
oppressed people feel, and they don’t know how we think... . 
Today’s Uncle Tom doesn’t wear a handkerchief on his head any 
more. This modern, twentieth century Uncle Tom ofttimes wears 
a top hat now. He’s usually well dressed and well educated. He 
is now the personification of culture and refinement. The twentieth 
century Uncle Tom ofttimes speaks with a Harvard accent, an 
Oxford accent, and some of them even have a Howard accent. 
Sometimes they are known as doctors, judges, or as reverends— 
and even as right reverend doctors.” 

To the Muslims, and the masses they speak for, the middle 
classes are concerned with the plight of the black masses only to 
the extent that it will further enrich them. The middle classes are 
composed of professional Negroes, “racial vultures who prey upon 
the plight of our people,” Muslims say. 

A simpler way of expressing the resentment of the masses would 
be to say they are jealous. And well they might be. A successful 
Negro businessman, as he sat in his paneled and carpeted office, 
said: “This city has a better standard of living from the Negro 
point of view than any other city in the United States, or in the 
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world, for that matter. Washington is the best damn place in the 
world for the Negro.” 

He was representative of his class. He had been born in Wash- 
ington to a Negro family of wealth and position. After public 
school he went on to an Ivy League school, where he earned two 
degrees. Now he was making money and living in a stately home in 
the northwest section of the city. He was dressed in an expensively 
tailored brown suit, blue shirt, and conservative blue-striped tie. 
A monogrammed handkerchief was placed neatly in his breast 
pocket. We talked about the Negro classes and he said, rather 
patronizingly: 

“Anybody with any ambition at all can get what he wants in 
Washington. The only reason the Negro can’t get it here is because 
he doesn’t want it. All you have to do is to have a will to work. I'll 
tell you this: I can’t hire a good janitor. They’re scarce as hen’s 
teeth. 

“Most of those people come here for opportunities. Let’s say the 
guy works for the post office and his wife gets a cleaning job at 
seven dollars a day. That’s pretty good living for people who never 
got past the sixth grade, don’t you think? Some of those poor 
devils who come up here are so ignorant they don’t know how to 
live in a city. The greatest need is to teach them some birth control. 
The problem is to educate the lower groups to make them more 
acceptable.” 

He said in the highest brackets the Negro in Washington may 
earn up to $100,000 a year. The area in which he lived, off Rock 
Creek Park, is enviously called the “Gold Coast” by other Negroes. 

“Certain sections seem to denote certain standards,” one Negro 
government employee said. “For instance, I live in Brookland [a 
middle-to-upper income area in northeast Washington] and others 
will say, ‘Oh, you live with the rich Negroes.’ It’s the same way with 
the ‘Gold Coast’ where the richest Negroes live.” 

When the phrase “Gold Coast” was mentioned to a man who 
lives there, he smiled and said: “Yes, I know that the other 
Negroes call this the Gold Coast. There are some who call this the 
Negro’s Spring Valley. Well, since this is the best area that’s the 
reason we guard it just as jealously as they do in Spring Valley or 
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Wesley Heights. We’re not snobbish. That’s not it. But look at it 
this way: Why put a big price on a home if you’re going to allow 
the neighborhood to deteriorate? No, no one up here is snobbish, 
although I guess there are Negroes in other parts of town who 
think so.” 

A few doors away from his home, a colored housewife was 
asked about her views on classes. It was Saturday morning and 
the maid was finishing up the dishes. The living room was large, 
with wall-to-wall carpeting, a piano, draperies, floor-to-ceiling 
mirrors, an obviously expensive sofa, easy chairs, and end tables. 
Her daughter was getting ready to go to dancing school. Her son, 
who was going to a Scout meeting, called from upstairs to ask 
where his socks were. 

The mother was reluctant to talk about Negroes. Race made 
absolutely no difference in America, she said. Negroes didn’t have 
any more difficulties than whites. She said she never thought of 
color. Why should she? It didn’t make any difference. Finally I 
asked her: “I have children, as you do. Mine are white, and yours 
are colored. Let us say that your children may be more talented 
than mine. Do you think they will have an equal chance to com- 
pete with mine, even if they are more talented?” After this, her 
attitude changed. She then talked from a Negro point of view. 
After expressing herself about racial problems, she displayed a 
typical attitude toward lower-class Negroes. She was disturbed 
about a Negro family which had moved in next to the church on 
the corner. They had been relocated from the slum clearance 
program in southwest Washington, and the housewife said: “We 
are all quite upset about the appearance of the yard. The man sits 
out on the porch in his overalls. They are a more rural type of 
family. Not the way other people here are.” She was concerned 
about the rising Negro population and thought the city should be- 
gin a birth control campaign among Negro families with lower 
incomes. 

The Negro intellectual is particularly disturbed about any an- 
tagonism between the classes. Here’s what one man had to say: 

“We are confronted with an entirely new type of opposition 
from a group which mistakenly identifies itself as the ‘new Negro.’ 
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We would identify them instead as the ‘miseducated Negro,’ the 
self-sufficient, arrogant, smug, and underexposed individual who 
feels that he has arrived. His basic shortcoming lies in his desire 
to ‘disassociate’ and his failure to share his knowledge with people 
of his own race. 

“He also fails to realize that people are judged on the basis of 
the least common denominator, and that no matter how many 
isolated cases of achievement arise, very little will be accomplished 
until the masses are also elevated.” 

Or, to put it another way, as a minister did: “Until the middle 
and upper classes realize that what happens to the lower classes 
affects them, too, no matter how much money or status they have, 
you aren’t really going to be able to solve the problem from 
within.” 

A distinguished Negro professor at Howard University in Wash- 
ington coined an expression for the Negro middle classes. E. Frank- 
lin Frazier called them the “black bourgeoisie.” In his provocative 
book, by that name, Professor Frazier, who died in 1962, de- 
scribed that class this way: 

“Lacking a cultural tradition and rejecting identification with 
the Negro masses on the one hand, and suffering from the contempt 
of the white world on the other, the black bourgeoisie has de- 
veloped a deep-seated inferiority complex. In order to compensate 
for this feeling of inferiority, the black bourgeoisie has created in 
its isolation what might be described as a world of make-believe in 
which it attempts to escape the disdain of whites and fulfill its 
wish for status in American life.” 

As indications of that fanciful world, Professor Frazier spoke 
of that group’s devotion to money and its preoccupation with 
Negro “society.” In Frazier’s view, the members of the black 
bourgeoisie seemed to be in the process of becoming Nobody. He 
recalled how a French sociologist observed the development of the 
black bourgeoisie while traveling in northern cities of the United 
States. The Frenchman remarked, in surprise, that they were really 
colored Babbitts. 

Money is the key to security and status, and Negroes have as- 
siduously worked to acquire it. How much of the trappings of the 
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middle-class homes are purchased on the installment plan to pro- 
vide a show of luxury cannot be determined, But certainly the 
material goods in the Negro homes would seem to be out of pro- 
portion to the income of some of the owners. 

One of my most vivid impressions of the attitude of some Ne- 
groes in this class occurred when I visited a home in the best 
colored section. It was a huge house, expensively furnished, I was 
rather startled to hear my host describe the house as a “slum” and 
his neighborhood as a “ghetto.” How could he think of it that way? 
He just felt that it was, he explained. 

“Do you know, if I were white, I'd own this town,” he said. 
“I'd make more money than anybody you ever saw.” 

Later, he walked into his large dining room, opened a drawer 
of a mahogany buffet, and began taking out pieces of sterling silver. 
As he held up each one, he would say how much it cost. When he 
finished, he had placed a large number of fine pieces on top of the 
buffet. They were nothing when compared to what he would like to 
buy, he said. When I told him that I admired his silver, he re- 
marked that he owned a sailboat, and had just bought a new car. 
As we sat back down, he began saying how poor he had it be- 
cause he was a Negro. I commented that it seemed to me he was 
doing very well, and I wondered what more he wanted. He thought 
a moment, and then said: 

“I would trade everything I have here in this house, I would give 
up everything I own, if I could change places with you. I would like 
to be able to walk down the streets of Washington the way you can 
and feel the way you must feel as a white man. 

“T want people to accept me as a man, the same species as you.” 

He could be called a member of the black bourgeoisie. In that 
group, rank is governed by income. Status also derives from a 
plethora of titles, as Malcolm X., the Muslim, caustically pointed 
out [Chapter Nine]. A Negro minister, who had been in Washing- 
ton for thirty years, and who would not agree with Malcolm X.’s 
other premises, said the Muslim was partly right, however, when 
he criticized the upper classes. 

“When you're not mature, you act like children,” he said. “You 
are jealous and petty. In the professions and at the universities, 
it’s Doctor this and Doctor that. We haven’t yet come to the place 
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where we can unite and rally together. We’ve been aping the white 
man’s civilization and we’re two hundred years behind him. 

“Lots of white people say, ‘You colored people ought to do 
such and so.” Well, we’ve been doing the best we can. But so far we 
haven’t even begun to master ourselves. You can’t advance too 
far if you don’t even know yourself. 

“We're fighting for equality and then when we get equality we 
find out we aren’t equal. The Negro has grown up conditioned by 
his environment to inferiority. You don’t have to teach inferiority; 
the Negro feels it.” 

This feeling of inferiority, or insecurity, is most noticeable in the 
attitude of the middle classes toward color—and to the word Negro 
itself. 

“You'll meet many people in Washington who will not use the 
word ‘Negro,’” a distinguished colored educator said. “It’s a bad 
word. So many painful memories are associated with it. They 
might say colored, but they might not even say that. They almost 
try to deny such a race exists. Those scars are part of the experience 
of the Negro.” 

And experience has taught the Negro, painfully, that to be born 
a black man darkens one’s chances in a white world. The lighter 
one becomes the brighter the opportunities. A Negro businessman, 
who was talking about the development of classes in his race, used 
his own family as an example. 

“Back in the old days Negroes developed what I’m sure you 
heard of as a bastard aristocracy. My own father was a mulatto, 
for instance, and lived in a certain class in South Carolina. There 
was just as much prejudice between the black field hands and the 
mulattoes as between the mulattoes and the whites. 

“Color became almost a caste, both economically as well as 
socially. To be a mulatto almost always identified you with a 
powerful white family. Those children had more opportunities. 
They were sent away to school and formed their own societies in 
the northern cities. Usually they intermarried with each other to 
maintain the masquerade. Some of them were able to pass for 
whites. It meant, of course, they had more advantages. This is not 
so true today. But it is true that many of the old Washington fam- 
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ilies actually resented integration. To put it personally, my mother 
was one of those. She’s rather stiff-necked about it.” 

After the Civil War, as we have seen earlier, Washington became 
the center of colored society in the country. The capital held that 
position until after the First World War when middle classes began 
to develop in New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. And today 
by virtue of the economic prosperity of the 10 per cent, the capital 
again holds the leading position. During the years of segregation, 
the children of the doctors, lawyers, ministers, and school adminis- 
trators were well educated, and then married in their own class. 
One school in particular—the old M Street High School—was the 
center for Negroes who sought to advance themselves intellectually. 
Negroes of the 1960s speak with pride of the graduates of that 
school. Many students went on to the Ivy League colleges, and 
after completing their studies at Amherst, or Harvard, or Brown, 
or Williams, they won fellowships to study in Europe. They were 
the elite, the intellectual and social leaders of Washington’s Negro 
community. Clubs were formed, some organized along color lines, 
with only the fairest Negroes from the professions eligible for mem- 
bership. Washington became known, among the masses of Ne- 
groes, as a center of Negro “bluebloods” and aristocrats. 

And yet, says one man who was a member of that group, “for 
all the talk about snobbishness in Washington in the past and all 
the talk about color gradations here, I think despite that we had a 
greater flexibility then. The influx of migrants since World War I 
brought here many more people who were isolated, withdrawn 
from: the stream of city life and culture. 

“As a kid I knew the alleys were bad, they were tough, but I 
have a feeling that out of them came some people who went on to 
school and maybe even the Ph.D. I don’t think that was too ex- 
ceptional. The Cadet Corps in the high schools was important to 
us then. It developed a pride in the students. We were told about 
the Negroes who had been members of the corps in school and who 
died fighting for democracy in the Spanish-American War and 
during World War I. 

“And also as a kid I really wasn’t too aware of sharp class dif- 
ferences. My father was a minister and professor at Howard, but 
we were poor, heaven knows.” 
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The caste of color has diminished greatly in recent years, al- 
though the distinctions still exist. A Negro teacher tells about talk- 
ing to a woman in the highest Negro economic and social level 
who had watched Louis Armstrong on television the night before. 

“‘Wasn’t that terrible?’ she said. I said: ‘No. Why?’ 

“She said: ‘Oh, you know, he doesn’t look right.’ She meant he 
was too black. Then I said: ‘I think he’s a great artist and we 
should be proud of him.’ She still thought they should have got 
someone else.” 

The teacher went on to say: “At this time I don’t think you have 
this terrible hate and sense of conflict between the classes. That 
day is gone, though you still do have this color snobbishness. They 
won’t say it out in the open, but they'll whisper it. It’s in their 
clubs and societies.” 

Few Negroes will discuss color candidly with a white man. Some 
seem to be torn between a self-loathing of their color and a new 
sense of racial pride. I recall talking to a Negro student in his 
dormitory room at Howard University. On the walls were several 
charcoal sketches, all portraying men and women with prominent 
negroid features. When I commented on the sketches, the student 
said: 

“You know what many of the boys say when they see them? 
They say, ‘Oh, those are terrible!” They mean they’re too negroid. 
I keep them there as my private form of psychoanalysis for the 
others.” 

We talked about the difference color could make within the 
race, and he told of going with a Negro girl in Charleston, South 
Carolina, where a light-skinned upper-crust society had developed. 
The girl’s mother informed him politely, but firmly, that he was too 
dark to marry her daughter. I was surprised, and said so, for he 
did not appear dark to me. On the contrary, he had what I would 
have described as light skin, and regular features. He laughed at 
my naiveté and said: 

“Oh, the really dark ones don’t count at all. They are considered 
in some quarters as animals.” 

As if to prove the point, he introduced me to a Negro student 
from Charleston who probably could have passed for a white man. 
That student recalled how curious Negroes in Washington were 
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about Charleston. “They would ask me if it’s true that in my church 
the ones with the light skins sit on one side, and the dark on the 
other. Of course it’s not true. They had heard so much about 
Charleston’s society that it had been greatly exaggerated. It’s really 
too bad, but the light-skinned Negro catches it from both sides. 
He’s almost like a middle group. He catches slander both from 
the whites and the darker Negroes.” 

Even so, many Negroes still are desirous of having a lighter 
skin. If you glance through one of the Negro magazines or news- 
papers you will notice advertisement after advertisement telling 
how to straighten kinky hair and lighten the skin. Take as an ex- 
ample one issue of Ebony, a slick Negro magazine patterned after 
Life and appealing to higher-income Negroes. “Life is a whirl for 
the girl with a clear, bright complexion,” one ad reads. “Give ro- 
mance a chance! Don’t let a dull, dark complexion deprive you of 
popularity. Get the wonderful bleaching cream.” Another ad extols 
a hair straightener which permanently straightens overcurly hair in 
one application. And, turning the page, we find a light-skinned 
model (all the models are light-skinned with straight hair) saying 
she uses a brand of vanishing cream because she loves “the light 
golden look” it gives her skin. And if that won’t work, there’s a 
wax cream which is guaranteed to make your skin actually look 
lighter after just one week of application. Negroes can take their 
pick from among the various brands of skin whiteners and hair 
straighteners, but the message remains the same. If you’re a woman 
“He'll love you even more because of your lovely complexion! So, 
start using Black and White Bleaching Cream as directed and see 
your dull, dark skin take on a lighter, brighter, softer, smoother 
look.” For men, that hair straightener gives the romantic look that 
women love. The appeal may not be subtle, but we can assume the 
advertising men know their market. The products must sell. 

Whenever you begin discussing color with Negroes the old buga- 
boo of the racists invariably comes up: intermarriage. Most Ne- 
groes deny they wish to mix with whites, and yet their disclaimers 
are not always convincing. A doctor was philosophical—and hon- 
est—when he said: 

“It’s an interesting thought, but have you ever considered what 
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might have happened if we hadn’t had the Civil War? The Negro 
character might have been blotted out through miscegenation. It 
seems to me that miscegenation is the only answer to the race prob- 
lem. There’s no such thing as social equality unless there is a pos- 
sibility of intermarriage.” 

This, it would seem, is a more common viewpoint than many 
Negroes will admit. A lighter skin still means a better chance of 
acceptance into white society. And if the vanishing creams and 
bleaches do not work, intermarriage certainly will, at least for the 
children. Perhaps this is why in going into Negro homes in the 
best colored sections of the city, I have noticed how often a very 
dark husband, who is successful financially, has married a light- 
skinned Negro woman. 

There is equally as much sensitivity about color at the other end 
of the income scale, as I found out when I interviewed a mother 
of seven children in a public housing project on the heights over- 
looking the Anacostia River and southeast Washington. The 
mother, who had migrated to Washington from North Carolina in 
1952, said she was happy living in the project—except for one 
thing. 

“The school’s all right, but nobody likes the principal.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, she calls the parents names and pushes the children around. 
She calls ’em stupid an’ dumb an’ all kinds of names. She’s colored 
herself, but she’s light-complected. She calls the students black. 
She got no right to do that.” 

That situation helps to explain why another Negro ai “We 
had to do our own integrating after 1954.” As Negroes rise to 
higher levels and live surrounded by more of the comforts of life, 
they often find their personal problems increasing. While they have, 
as one man said, more of the white man’s attitude, they never can 
forget that they are Negroes. Some end up disliking both whites 
and Negroes. They resent the white man who has placed such 
handicaps in their paths; and they are embarrassed by the Negro 
masses, who often are rude and loud and unlettered. In the Negro 
middle classes, some people look down on Negro folk music and 
literature. In this, they are exhibiting what a scholar called “second- 
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generation respectability.” Immigrant groups in the past tradition- 
ally have gone through this change. Now it is the Negro’s turn. 

“T think it’s a weakness,” a Negro writer said. “It tends to break 
down the connection between the educated and the lower groups. 
Bessie Smith, Mahalia Jackson, people like that are honored in the 
community for their way of singing. The people understand it. It’s 
a part of their culture. Why should it be denied? 

“There’s just too much hypersensitivity about too many things.” 

“Society” offers a form of compensation for that sensitivity. And 
so the Negroes have their debutante parties and their exclusive 
clubs and their bridge games. To some in the race, these are ludi- 
crous manifestations of a pathetic struggle for status. But it should 
be remembered that Negroes are only copying the leaders. And in 
Washington, as in all American cities, white society sets the stand- 
ards. It, too, can be criticized as pretentious and tasteless. 

The problem of caste and color is not one of behavior but of 
unity. And it can be fairly said that in the Negro’s drive for ac- 
ceptance, the needs of others sometimes have been overlooked. 
One aspect of this was shown in a study of Negro attitudes toward 
adoption of colored children, conducted at Catholic University in 
the capital. While in the white community there are not enough 
children available for adoptions, the opposite is true among Ne- 
groes. There are far more Negro babies available for adoption than 
there are parents willing to adopt them. One of the principal rea- 
sons for this, according to the study, was the desire for status, 
which required two pay checks and “middle class patterns of con- 
sumption which compete with rearing a family.” 

When W. E. B. Du Bois spoke of the Talented Tenth, he said, 
with prescience, that the Negro classes could develop along two 
lines: either as leaders of men or as makers of money. Although 
money may seem to have dominated the classes, it would be a mis- 
take to assume leadership is not present. That leadership is in the 
hands of the intellectuals, and those intellectuals come from what 
can be called the upper classes. The intellectuals are among those 


who are helping to fashion the changes within the Negro com- 
munities. 


7 2 FROM WITHIN 


Salvation for a race, nation or class must 
come from within. Freedom is never 
granted; it is won. Justice is never given, it is 
exacted. 

—A. Philip Randolph 


IN THE FIGHT FOR RACIAL EQUALITY there are many warriors, and 
the battle takes many forms. Some work quietly, some are strident, 
some are angry, and some are forgiving. The success of the fight 
depends, to a large degree, upon the effectiveness of the organiza- 
tions. In Washington, the most important of these are the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, the Urban 
League, and the Congress of Racial Equality. One cannot judge 
their importance by their location in the city. All are in primarily 
colored sections (and the headquarters for CORE is the basement 
of a private home). 

These organizations are dedicated to one goal: Negro progress. 
Each is a part of a national organization, each has both white and 
Negro members, and each seeks to breach the walls of discrimina- 
tion. Although they all have the single purpose of bettering the 
Negro’s position, they are not necessarily united on methods and 
strategy. The Urban League and the NAACP are older and more 
conservative. CORE is the newcomer, and through its Freedom 
Rides and sit-ins it has won the headlines recently. A certain 
amount of friction seems to exist between the older and younger 
groups. 

Their differences were illustrated early in 1962 when CORE 
pickets marched around a large downtown department store in 
Washington. For months, CORE had been campaigning for pri- 
vate firms to hire more Negroes. That store had done so—but not 
enough to suit CORE. CORE wanted what it called “a crash 
program” of hiring Negroes. The NAACP and the Urban League, 
both equally anxious to end discriminatory hiring practices, dis- 
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agreed publicly with CORE’s approach. Privately, as a man in the 
NAACP said, the differences were even sharper. 

“You understand, of course, that we’ve all got to push for our 
rights. But you’ve got to be realistic. It’s just the same as in box- 
ing. You have to know when to step back after you’ve hit a man— 
that is unless you’re sure you’re going to beat him. And if you’re 
sure, you’ve got to be prepared to knock him down and out. 

“We're realistic. We understand that progress involves a certain 
amount of-compromise, so long as you aren’t compromising your 
principles. If you have to give a little to get a little, I figure that’s 
good dealing—so long as you’re farther ahead than when you 
started. 

“You'll find, I think, that CORE may not always feel quite that 
way.” 

As a direct action group, CORE’s approach, of necessity, is dif- 
ferent. Borrowing its principle of non-violent protest from Gandhi, 
and tailoring it to fit its own needs, CORE has attracted the stu- 
dents and intellectuals of both races. Its appeal is basically emo- 
tional, even though its program is logical and orderly. Before 
carrying out its action program, CORE investigates to learn the 
facts, and then discusses the situation with those responsible. If 
public appeals do not end what it regards as an abuse, then it takes 
action in boycotts, sit-ins, or similar demonstrations. 

Still, for all of its carefully outlined program and its emphasis 
on acting constructively, CORE has aroused suspicion. To this, 
members of CORE answer that the older, more firmly established 
organizations are jealous of its success. They say, too, that in the 
older organizations there is too much willingness to compromise; 
that CORE seems to get the “cold shoulder” from the other groups. 
These allegations may be true. But the principal concern about 
CORE is that it might act irresponsibly, and by doing so harden 
the resistance of the community to change. The federal govern- 
ment also keeps informed of its plans. Actually, the FBI seems to 
be worried more about infiltration by Communists. 

One member of CORE says an FBI agent began coming to his 
house after the Freedom Rides in the South held the nation’s at- 
tention. 
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“Until the Freedom Rides nobody ever heard of us, even though 
the national organization was formed during World War II,” he 
said. “Suddenly we were big news all over the country. Then this 
FBI agent came here and said the government was interested in 
what our plans are. They were afraid of violence—that it might 
look bad for American foreign relations. They also wanted to 
know about our members. 

“Some weeks ago an agent asked me if I knew we had a mem- 
ber who is a Communist. He said he had proof. I said I didn’t 
want to know the person’s name. People come to us sincerely, and 
we welcome them sincerely. But I'll admit I got a little concerned. 
Our constitution is specific about that. It says, well, I'll read 
it: ‘Only Americans whose loyalty is primarily to a foreign power 
and those whose tactics and beliefs are contrary to democracy and 
human values are categorically excluded from participation in 
CORE.’ 

“T think that problem’s taken care of. We’re bound to get some 
of those people in. The FBI says they join organizations to take 
them over. I’ve spotted maybe one or two. They work like hell. 
And you can tell by the kind of questions they ask. 

“T remember one night a guy got up and started talking about 
dialectical Marxism. Now that’s a very interesting subject and we 
could sit around all night and discuss it, but it’s not a topic for 
CORE.” 

For an idea of what prompts Negroes to join CORE, listen to 
one of the members: . 

“T didn’t know what to do when I got out of the service,” he 
said. “I was overseas and for a time, like a lot of other guys, I 
thought I’d stay there. You know, more freedom than in the United 
States. But I found out, as James Baldwin did, that I was an Ameri- 
can first and I couldn’t change that. 

“Italy, France, and all those places are fine for a good time. But 
it just wasn’t the same. I know a lot of people who will tell you 
they don’t understand that. They think there’s freedom over there. 
But if you’re an American, what good are you going to do over 
there in Europe? The fight must be made right here. So here I am. 

“I work for the government and I’m interested in economics, but 
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I’m not expert in that. I’m not an expert in human relations, either, 
but I’m in that field on the side. I just happen to be a guy who 
knows something about what it’s like to be a Negro in the United 
States.” 

His reasons for joining CORE also express the feelings of some 
Negroes toward the older organizations. 

“I really got into CORE through the back door,” he explained. 
“J had been in the Federation of Civic Associations [a Negro 
group]. Well, I became very discouraged with it. It seemed to me it 
was just a lot of ceremony, a lot of talking, and self-aggrandize- 
ment. There were too many who were too anxious to get their 
name or picture in the paper, so they’d look good in the com- 
munity. 

“That’s just the trouble with Washington Negroes. That federa- 
tion is just like many Negroes here. There’s tremendous apathy. 
There are too many who are doing well who are afraid to get out 
and fight.” 

CORE’s tactics are directed mainly against eliminating discrim- 
ination in housing and employment. As an example of how it 
works, it surveyed the employment practices of one hundred fifty 
private companies in the capital. After giving the companies an 
opportunity to comment on their employment practices, CORE 
held out its warning: it was publishing the first in a series of “selec- 
tive buying guide” issues listing those companies which do not 
employ Negroes in all jobs. The guide would “inform the com- 
munity, and thus enable customers to be selective in their buying 
habits, and cease to support those companies which discriminate 
in their employment practices on the basis of race, creed, color, 
and national origin.” In other words, CORE would seek com- 
munity support for a boycott of those stores. 

Because action is the key to the CORE movement, there is a 
natural inclination to keep pressure on, to continue searching for 
new fields on which to fight. 

CORE wants to be certain it runs the show without interference 
from any other organizations. Legal struggles seem to hold little 
appeal for CORE. There is fear that the court battles will deaden 
the initiative gained through non-violent protests. 
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The minutes of CORE’s National Action Committee in New 
York indicate the organization’s planning for the future. Among 
the possible protests under consideration were sit-ins in the White 
House, Justice Department, and United Nations; sending Freedom 
Riders in mass to Washington to demonstrate against segregation; 
and urging Freedom Rides, wherever possible, to bring political 
pressure on Washington. It would seem from this that Washington 
will continue to be in the forefront of the protest movements for 
some time to come. 

The NAACP has organized protest demonstrations in the past, 
and it supports them today. But its work principally has been 
through the courts, Congress, and the White House—striving to win 
the legal decisions and influence the making of legislation. It has 
been an outstanding success, and today continues to be the most 
important and powerful organization working for civil rights. 

As for the Urban League, its role is embodied in a statement of 
principles: “Where jobs for whites are scarce, jobs for Negroes 
are virtually unavailable. Where public welfare assistance to whites 
is miserly, to Negroes it is miserable. Where homes for whites are 
substandard, homes for Negroes are intolerable.” To alleviate 
these conditions, the Urban League traditionally has operated 
across the bargaining table, backed by studies and facts. 

The Urban League conducts many programs, among them vo- 
cational guidance to promote parental interest in the future of their 
children and to encourage youths to further their education. The 
league says one of its most important programs in Washington is 
the relocation and housing of families affected by the government’s 
urban renewal program. 

Neither the NAACP nor the Urban League has been able to 
stir the masses. While they are applauded by all Negroes, their 
principal appeal seems to be among the middle classes. 

In Washington, one of the ways to reach those better income 
groups is through the small community organizations, called civic 
asscciations. These are the Negro counterpart of citizens’ associa- 
tions which accept only white members and remain one of the few 
public groups in the District that continue to segregate. Delegates 
from each neighborhood association are sent to the over-all, city- 
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wide federation. It was the Negro Federation, representing 20,000 
members, that the member of CORE had criticized as apathetic. 

The associations are composed of homeowners, and they often 
express the same fear of low-income Negroes as the white citizens. 
To them, as to the whites, such Negroes present a threat to prop- 
erty values. 

Despite any criticism, the associations do serve as a clearing- 
house of information. And they also support the civil rights move- 
ment. In their meetings at nights in schools and recreation centers 
they hear speakers from the NAACP, the Urban League, the 
District government, and other agencies. In this way they learn of 
progress—or lack of it—and the opinions of key organizations filter 
back to the community. 

One meeting was typical. The blackboard was still marked with 
class drills in arithmetic when the twenty-five people who attended 
were called to order by the president. The classroom was old and 
dusty, and the citizens could look out through the second-story win- 
dow into the dimly lighted streets of a characteristically poor col- 
ored section. 

The speaker, from the NAACP, talked vigorously about the 
fight for civil rights. When he called for questions, a woman stood 
and said: 

“Someone told me recently that Negroes aren’t ready yet.” 

“That’s just the kind of talk that makes me mad,” the speaker 
said. “It isn’t true. We’re ready—right now.” 

“But the man who said that was a Negro,” the woman said. 

“Well, unfortunately, there are a lot who don’t understand what 
the situation is,” was the reply. 

A few minutes later another woman, seated beneath the Ameri- 
can flag in the front of the room, asked: 

“Why do they hate us so?” 

She was told whites don’t really hate Negroes. The problem is 
that unscrupulous men play on prejudice, ignorance, and bigotry. 
This hurts the white man as well. Then the speaker returned to his 
theme of civil rights. He urged the association to write President 
Kennedy and the Washington newspapers protesting “the lack of 
action of civil rights legislation.” 
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A resolution to that effect was introduced and immediately 
passed. 

In another meeting in a different section of the city, a govern- 
ment official, himself a Negro, referred to the problem of sixty to 
one hundred thousand Negroes in Washington whose living stand- 
ards are far below basic subsistence levels. 

“The real problem,” he said, “is to make them regain some re- 
spect and self-reliance and educate them to be of value in their 
community. We have a responsibility to help these people. It’s not 
just because they are of our race. As Christians, we should want to 
help them. We should try to make them feel welcome in the city, 
to try to make them feel that someone is working for them.” 

Many in the audience nodded quietly in agreement. 

After the speech, the official was asked what the civic group 
ought to do to improve opportunities for Negroes in the capital. 
He replied: 

“Every time you go into a bank and you don’t see any Negro 
tellers, go up to the vice-president or the treasurer or some other 
official and ask him when they are going to hire Negro tellers. Tell 
him you’ve been doing business in this bank for some years 
now and you’ve noticed there are no Negro tellers. 

“Tell him you assume that what the public sees is true of what 
the public doesn’t see; that the same situation exists in the bank’s 
bookkeeping and secretarial office. Ask him why Negroes aren’t 
hired. Make him think about it. And the next time you go in, talk 
to a different official, and the next time another, and so on until 
you see some Negroes out front when you go in to deposit your 
money.” 

These civic groups represent the Negro community at the grass- 
roots level. The larger organizations bring their message and at- 
tempt to build support for programs. Sometimes the language is 
harsh and hardly designed to inspire acquiescence to the status 
quo. Here is what one Negro speaker had to say before a civic 
group on a pleasant spring night. He was talking about Washing- 
ton, and his message was not unusual. 

“In spite of the Supreme Court decisions on school desegrega- 
tion and housing covenants and restaurant integration, we here in 
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Washington are exploited and discriminated against still, not by 
law but by custom and tradition of whites acting still through power 
politics. We are exploited by the moneychangers in high finance, 
victimized by the alcohol market, misguided and betrayed by phony 
liberals, paralyzed by too little or no education in the public schools 
and morally corrupted by false values and social striving. 

“The serious minded among us—those independent of the power 
structure—are beginning to question if we have not won the war in 
the District but lost the peace: if we here are not like Alice in 
Wonderland—the faster we run, the surer we are of staying in the 
same place in our relationship to the environmental forces about 
us. Tragically, the harder we work to advance our cause the more 
determined the pseudo-liberals become that we shall not get out of 
their clutches—that we shall not be allowed to threaten their vested 
interest, firmly rooted as it is in the exploitation and weakness and 
ignorance and helplessness of the masses of our people of this city. 

“Lacking a control of mass media, numerous of our organiza- 
tions dominated by outsiders, too many traditional Negro leaders 
having gone over to serve the power structure, the multitude of 
Negroes here are as strikingly subservient and collectively depend- 
ent economically as they were a quarter of a century ago. 

“If we could assess Negro progress of the District in the manner 
a treasurer keeps his books, we could put the assets on one side 
and the social liabilities on the other, balancing the two against 
each other. Among our assets or social gains in the last decade 
we would record school desegregation, the lifting of residential 
covenants, limited merit hiring gains, more inside toilets in our 
homes, together with a rash of intergroup councils and human 
relations associations to maintain watch over our activities. 

“On the liability side of our ledger we would find recorded 
there: 

“Whites—both friends and foes—have fled the city to live in 
suburbia. Schools are integrated but white children are gone, leav- 
ing a school population of over 80 per cent Negro. Nevertheless, 
two thirds of the gifted and college preparatory students are drawn 
from less than 20 per cent non-Negro, while some fifteen 
hundred pupils are reported dropouts since last September alone, 
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representing a most distressing academic casualty among Negro 
youths. 

“Now in our integrated school set-up, instead of segregated edu- 
cation we have little or no education. (If you doubt these sad 
facts, review the stories on this issue as reported by school ad- 
ministrators through the press or simply observe for yourself.) 
Parents are helpless because the so-called interracial Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is officered by whites, including non-parents 
of the District and residents of Maryland and Virginia. Crime is 
reported rising steadily among us. The rich are getting richer, while 
the poor are getting illegitimate babies. In this the nation’s capital, 
where are located some one hundred embassies from as many 
nations, it is a tragic commentary on Negro women here that they 
are represented through our public press as the lowest breed of 
womanhood on earth—about the only people in this world of auto- 
mation and technology totally indifferent to our children’s educa- 
tion.” 

With all of this, he said, the outlook for Negroes in Washington 
is bleak indeed. 


I 


The civic associations, the NAACP, Urban League, and CORE 
all have their roles to play in elevating the race. Regardless of the 
differences in their pace and in their methods, their influence is 
felt, and it is an influence that helps to create progress. And when- 
ever influence in the Negro community is discussed, one immedi- 
ately turns to Howard University. 

In a special sense, Howard University, more than anything else, 
distinguishes Washington’s Negro community from others in the 
country. Howard is the most important university for Negroes. 
It is, as Abraham Ribicoff, former Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, has said: “the only comprehensive complex institu- 
tion in the world dedicated primarily to serve the Negro student.” 
Howard influences Negro life and thought not only in Washington 
but throughout the nation and, indeed, around the globe. Approxi- 
mately 14 per cent of its nine thousand students come from fifty 
different countries. These students, from the newly developing 
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African and Asian lands, in time are destined to become the leaders 
in their own countries. Their contact and their impressions of 
America are being shaped at Howard. 

The university, founded in 1867 by a group of white ministers 
and aided by the Federal Freedmen’s Bureau, is named for a Civil 
War hero, Major General Oliver Otis Howard, a white man, the 
commissioner of the Bureau. Howard was a colorful figure. Sturdy, 
bearded, with a prominent nose and stern demeanor, he was the 
model of a courageous Union soldier. He wore the right sleeve of 
his uniform pinned to his coat, calling attention to the loss of an 
arm in 1862 at Fair Oaks. He had participated in most of the 
major battles: Bull Run, Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chancellors- 
ville, Gettysburg, and Lookout Mountain. Toward the end of the 
war, he commanded one of Sherman’s two armies when the 
Union bummers foraged and burned and looted on that march 
from Atlanta to the sea which Georgians and the South never 
have forgotten. Howard himself, a righteous, at times pompous 
man, given to quoting the Bible, later attempted to excuse the 
depredations committed on that march. 

By 1867, the university’s charter had been signed by President 
Andrew Johnson, and General Howard and an aide were looking 
for a site to locate the campus. 

“One day,” the general later wrote in his autobiography, “we 
were standing near the place where the largest structure of How- 
ard University now is. . . . It was now evident to us both that 
we could not find a more appropriate place. The outlook, taking 
in the city of Washington, the monument, the Capitol, the White 
House, and other public buildings, and a grand expanse besides, 
including miles of the Potomac, could not be better. To locate good 
structures there would make weight for the manhood of those whom 
we especially purposed to benefit by a university education.” 

Howard would have been even more pleased had he realized that 
the land which offered so splendid a view had been a slave plan- 
tation before the Civil War. During the war it had been used as a 
camp site for the soldiers who escorted President Lincoln to and 
from the Soldiers’ Home near by. 


For years the small university struggled against poverty and ig- 
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norance. Its students were far behind their white counterparts, and 
the university was foundering from lack of funds. Finally, in 1879, 
the United States Congress appropriated $10,000 for the univer- 
sity. With that small beginning, Howard’s financial stability was 
assured, for in each year since then the Congress has made an an- 
nual appropriation. At present Howard receives $5,000,000 a year 
from Congress. 

From its inception, Howard admitted white students, but it was 
and is principally a Negro school. Throughout its first fifty years, 
Howard faced a number of obstacles. It was a Negro elite school, 
and yet it was not a distinguished university. Howard, like most 
universities founded in the nineteenth century, was dominated by 
presidents who also were preachers. The emphasis often was placed 
more on the development of character than of scholarship. Moral 
principles were more important than independent minds. This tra- 
dition of stressing Christian virtues has influenced Howard’s di- 
rection up to the present. By 1926, when Mordecai W. Johnson 
became the first Negro president of the university, Howard was 
torn with factional disputes, and morale was low. Johnson, the son 
of a preacher, and a theological student, himself given to sonorous 
phrases, ruled Howard with an iron hand until 1961. On the 
Howard faculty today there are men who say Johnson failed to 
develop Howard as a first-class center of research. Administrators 
were more important than teachers under Johnson, it is said. 

One professor, who had been away when Johnson had taken 
over, recalled: 

“When I came back to Howard from Europe I thought it was 
going to be a center of thought, but it wasn’t. We never developed 
the social sciences. We weren’t even allowed to develop our own 
research projects. I wanted to use the Negro community here in 
Washington as a laboratory, but we weren’t permitted to.” 

Such criticism would seem to be well taken. But it does overlook 
the gains Howard made under Johnson. While it is true Johnson 
did emphasize administration, and buildings, at the expense of re- 
search, the quality of the faculty improved noticeably. In 1926 
only one of eight university divisions was accredited. An inde- 
pendent graduate school and a school of social work were founded 
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during his tenure. A number of men on the faculty began to at- 
tract national attention. Among them were Sterling Brown in 
English, E. Franklin Frazier in sociology, Herman Branson in 
physics, Ralph Bunche in political science, Rayford Logan and 
John Hope Franklin in American history, and Charles R. Drew 
in medicine. But it was in the field of civil rights that Howard 
made its greatest imprint under Johnson. For all of his rounded 
phrases and declamatory style of speaking, Johnson gave strong 
leadership in the fight for equality. In fact, there were those in 
Congress and elsewhere who said Johnson’s comments were so 
strong they smacked of communism. In 1933, when Johnson was 
questioned in Congress about his views on communism, he replied: 

“I am not a Communist. I am always on my guard against any 
dogmatic panacea for the settlement of the complex difficulties 
which confront us in the modern world. On the other hand, I am 
not in accord with those who believe that the best way to deal with 
communism is to persecute those who believe in it. And I am not of 
the opinion that patriotism requires any thoughtful man to sub- 
scribe to the doctrine that there is nothing good in the Russian 
experiment. The determination of the leaders of this movement to 
make use of modern scientific and technical resources to emanci- 
pate the masses of the people from poverty and its ills, including 
the disease of acquisitiveness, is a commanding undertaking which 
no modern nation can ignore.” 

Throughout the 1930s there was an air of change at Howard, 
particularly in the law school. Looking back on those years evokes 
nostalgia in veteran faculty members. 

“The school has now grown to the extent that a very valuable 
intimacy has been lost,” one teacher said to me. “Before, a kind of 
ideal relationship existed. In the thirties and forties we had a very 
vigorous, able, ambitious, and socially-minded staff. People like 
Ralph Bunche, Abram Harris, Charlie Houston, Charlie Drew, 
Hastie, Logan, Frazier, and Dorsey. There was a kind of intel- 
lectual ferment then. 

“We had a good group and out of that generation has come the 
leadership for today. I remember that to me the image of Howard 
used to be in passing the law school at night and seeing the lights 
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burning on the top floor. They were battling out the civil rights 
fights which led to the Supreme Court decisions.” 

The Howard Law School was the heart of the civil rights move- 
ment. As a present-day law professor says of Howard: 

“Tve been here for sixteen years and if you include my student 
days it’s nineteen. I would mark the mid-thirties as the actual be- 
ginning of Howard’s role in civil rights legislation, I attribute it to 
Charlie Houston, who was on the faculty at that time. Charlie gave 
up a fortune he could have made otherwise to spearhead the fight. 

“I would say Charlie did more than any lawyer I know to pre- 
sent the picture of the Negro in civil rights. He died, leaving little 
wealth behind, but what he did was more important. He brought 
civil rights to the law school, first in terms of the Gaines case. The 
day before the case was argued before the Supreme Court it was 
argued here in the school in a mock test case. Then Bill Hastie car- 
ried on until he was appointed to the U. S. Court of Appeals. He 
was the first Negro to hold such a job, you know. 

“After that Jim Nabrit [now the president of Howard] or- 
ganized the first civil rights course, to my knowledge, in the United 
States. That stimulated the interest of students. At that time civil 
rights was a required part of the curriculum; now we have it as an 
elective. 

“Nabrit developed the interest of most of his students in civil 
rights. He gave us inspirational leadership. At the same time we 
had Leon Andrew Ransom around the school. He had an ex- 
tremely brilliant mind. 

“The whole faculty in those days was oriented around civil 
rights.” He meant all of the faculty—the historians, English teach- 
ers, sociologists, and psychologists. 

The results of that orientation have brought a revolution in 
America’s race relations. The cases which led up to the major 
Supreme Court civil rights decisions were threshed out at Howard. 
In Gaines v. Canada, in 1938, the Supreme Court clarified the 
principle that whatever educational facilities are provided by a 
state for whites must also be provided for Negroes. Lane v. Wilson 
challenged voting restrictions, and in Mills v. the Board of Educa- 
tion of Anne Arundel County, Md., the Supreme Court held it was 
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a violation of the Fourteenth Amendment for a state or its sub- 
divisions to pay Negro teachers less than whites, because of race 
or color. 

From the Howard Law School have come the men who have 
carried the burden of legal argument in segregation cases through- 
out the nation: Thurgood Marshall, leader of the NAACP until he 
was appointed to the federal bench by President Kennedy; Spotts- 
wood W. Robinson, II, Howard Law School dean, who was 
named a member of the United States Civil Rights Commission 
by the President; Oliver W. Hill, assistant to the Federal Housing 
Commissioner and who has represented Negro students in deseg- 
regation cases; A. P. Tureaud, attorney who spearheaded the court 
suits to integrate New Orleans schools; and Z. Alexander Looby, 
a Nashville, Tennessee, lawyer and integration leader whose home 
has been bombed. The list is long, impressive, and growing. 

Law is not the only field in which Howard’s influence has been 
felt. The university has supplied approximately 50 per cent of 
the Negro surgeons and physicians in the country, as well as 25 
per cent of the lawyers. 

Today, while Howard still takes a leading role in civil rights, 
the university’s aims have expanded. “Now,” as a professor re- 
marked, “we’re getting a broader picture. Now we’re equally in- 
terested in teaching what’s going on in the rest of the world, and 
how this is going to have an impact on the students’ future.” 

Of the university’s future, James M. Nabrit, Jr., the new presi- 
dent, looks forward to a day when race is of no consequence. 
He realizes, of course, this is a long way off. Shortly before Nabrit 
was inaugurated as Howard’s president, I had a long and memo- 
rable interview with him in his office overlooking the campus. 

Nabrit is small, with light skin, and his white hair and disarm- 
ingly lazy southern drawl give the appearance of a mild and 
thoughtful professor—hardly the kind of man who had earned a 
reputation as a tough, brilliant lawyer, an outspoken fighter for 
Negro rights. He swung his chair around so it faced toward the win- 
dow, lit a cigar, and began talking, philosophically, about the 
future. He referred to the changes occurring in Western civiliza- 
tion; and he spoke of Russia and China and India and Africa. It 
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was the job of colleges to prepare students for the kind of world 
we all would be living in, he said. 

“Tt will be ridiculous to be worrying about such things as race 
relations in that world because we’re going to be dealing as equals 
with all races. This is going to arise out of necessity, not out of 
ethical considerations. In that world, Western civilization no longer 
will dominate. I think our educational system must change to fit 
that new situation. 

“My hope is that Howard will not be in the rear but in the 
front of the universities which are explaining the kind of future 
we are facing. I would hope that every student who graduates 
from Howard could communicate in at least two languages besides 
English. I don’t mean that he should be able to converse or write 
in polished phrases, but he should be able to communicate, to 
exchange ideas, so that when he goes to New Delhi he will be 
able to leave the hotel where the Americans stay and go out and 
talk to the people.” 

He leaned back, paused a moment in thought, and said: 

“The future’s so fascinating because there are no wraps on it. 
It’s going to be our responsibility to combine the best of a liberal 
education with the technical sciences and vocational training to 
prepare the next generation for it.” 

With that, he suddenly switched to the present. He was brisker 
and more emphatic now. 

“I hope for less emphasis on race at Howard. I hope America 
will move forward rapidly into this kind of world I’ve been talking 
about, so that race is of no consequence. 

“I spent my whole life fighting in this field and I know that many 
of the fights we won were victories for a principle. But I’m realistic 
enough to know that unless people have a disposition to accept 
equality there are a thousand ways a man can bar and discourage 
Negroes. 

“What good does it do the Negro if he is admitted to every- 
thing in the District of Columbia if he can’t pay? Last year, for 
instance, the average Negro worker earned about only half as 
much in wages as the average white worker. That means the Negro 
could buy only half as much as the white. 
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“First, we have to have complete acceptance from the American 
people that race is irrelevant. Second, we must have the freedom 
of opportunity. I would be naive, indeed, if I said this is going 
to happen in a short time. Even in the North, where equality is 
written into the law and lip service is paid to the principle, the 
Negro is discriminated against in every form and fashion without 
exception. You can start in New England and go all the way across 
the country to California and find this to be true. There’s a great 
difference between a formal, theoretical acceptance of equality and 
a genuine acceptance. 

“And in the South even the formal principle isn’t accepted. So 
I say that as the country moves toward the acceptance of that 
principle and there ceases to be discrimination by the trade un- 
ions—and let me say right here that that is one of the greatest 
barriers we have—there will begin to be true equal opportunity of 
jobs and promotions. 

“Tf I had a magic wand and could wave it across the whole 
country so that every American would accept the principle of 
equality it would be twenty-five years [later, in a speech, he said 
fifty] before the Negro would be in the position to take advantage 
of it. 

“He cannot compete now with people who have better training, 
better economic advantages, better health, better housing, better 
environment, better everything. 

“It would be twenty-five years before you could remove the 
results of what has happened. Of course, I’m always aware and 
always hopeful that something could occur which would greatly 
accelerate the principle of acceptance. But nothing can wipe out 
what has happened. 

“You know, educators agree that every day a child lives he 
either increases or decreases his potential. That’s where part of 
our job comes in. But we can’t change the conditions in the home, 
or the attitudes of the community which contribute to those condi- 
tions.” 

Nabrit’s assumption of leadership has been hailed by faculty 
members, for he has pledged to advance the research facilities and 
create an atmosphere in which Howard can become a great uni- 
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versity. One of the factors which has made this difficult in the past 
is that Howard has a special responsibility to Negroes who have 
been handicapped by poor academic preparation. Nabrit recog- 
nizes that this poses something of a dilemma to Howard: he wants 
the university to strive for academic excellence in every field, and 
at the same time carry out its traditional mission. He sees no 
necessary conflict between these two roles. As he said in his in- 
augural address: 

“Tt is likely that our student body will continue to represent wide 
diversities in background and competence, with the majority of 
them coming to the university with inadequate training at the 
secondary level. Alongside of our attention to this majority, we 
must also offer the educational opportunities and programs that 
should be made available to the better prepared students and to 
those who demonstrate exceptional talent, ability, and prepara- 
tion.” 

Despite Howard’s natural concern for the Negro, some members 
of the faculty try to give the impression that Howard is no differ- 
ent from any other university. Howard is different, and its Negro 
role is what makes it unique. 

“You are bound to hear from some on the faculty that this is 
not a Negro college and we do not express a Negro viewpoint,” 
one teacher told me. “Well, that is something you’re supposed to 
say. It is not the reality. Too many people—and that even in- 
cludes a few at Howard—like to stick their heads in the sand. They 
think maybe all the trouble will go away. : 

“T think Howard is aiming at being a first-class university, but it 
seems to me it can still be one with a student body and faculty 
geared to the Negro. The Negro may have a peculiar background, 
but he is not a peculiar person. It’s up to us to finish them up. 
There’s no question that one of the important things in psychology 
would have to be prejudice, and in the law school, civil rights. As 
far as literature is concerned, I’m teaching a class now in which 
we’re looking at American regionalism. Mark Twain and Faulkner 
are regional writers. Now isn’t it important for the Negro student 
to look at the way the Negro character has been drawn in Ameri- 
can literature? 
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“I want a group of writers writing about what they know best. 
For the Negro, wouldn’t that be the Negro? How has the Negro 
been told in literature? There’s the stereotype of the Jewish char- 
acter, the Irish character, and the class character—the peasant and 
the lord. I would not be teaching my course in all its fullness, in all 
its evocativeness, unless I taught about the Negro. 

“And that approach is tailored to the fact that here is a person 
with a certain kind of life, often a circumscribed life. I know 
literature well enough to adapt it to its sources.” 

For the Negro student, this approach means he takes away from 
Howard certain attitudes he would not get at a white, albeit in- 
tegrated, university. An honor student from New York, who hopes 
to teach at Howard after he earns his doctorate, expressed his 
idea of Howard’s mission this way: 

“I believe in Howard, and I want to play a part in the univer- 
sity’s role as a beacon of opportunity to people who are handi- 
capped economically and socially. I had a rather naive view of race 
relations until I came to Howard. Since I’ve been here I’ve be- 
come more aware of my identity as a Negro.” 

That identity is established in a number of ways. 

“We lose no opportunity to place before our students the fact 
that they have to understand racial motivations,” a sociology pro- 
fessor said. “They must be prepared to face certain things when 
they graduate. We throw out for discussion such things as the 
migration to the cities. How could you miss the fact that the Negro 
is being pushed out of agriculture? We ought to begin where the 
student is and make the teaching meaningful through his own ex- 
perience.” He said they also discuss the “whole civil rights push” 
and the increasing search for talent in the country as providing 
new opportunities for the Negro who is trained and educated. In 
addition, they talk about the sit-ins, the Black Muslim movement, 
race riots, crime, and the Negro family and community. 

“We try to awaken in the students that the whole situation 
promises more for them than it did for us,” the teacher said. 

This same approach is evident in other fields. In the School of 
Religion, for instance, where the sit-in movement is a key topic, 
theology students stage their own hypothetical sit-ins. 
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In a course in psychology the students were learning, as a 
Negro girl from Los Angeles said: “some of the thought behind 
white supremacy.” She also had learned, she said, that: “It’s quite 
obvious in the South the schools are not equal and it’s definitely 
been proven that the Negro I.Q. has been raised each year he goes 
to a northern school. It’s also been proved that environment has 
more to do with intelligence than inheritance.” Whether her opin- 
ions were entirely correct is debatable. What matters here is that 
Howard gave her, a Negro, a pride in accomplishment, and some 
facts to counteract any feelings of inferiority. Those are tangible 
signs of Howard’s influence on its students. Others, less easy to 
discern, are perhaps more important. 

“One of the best things that has happened to the Negro is seeing 
that the Negro professor at Howard is just as good or better than 
the white professor,” a historian said. “This gives the students in- 
spiration, a feeling that ‘if they can do it, so can I.’” 

Of Howard’s influence on Negroes in other sections of the coun- 
try, one of the best testimonials was given by a student who had 
participated in a sit-in demonstration while attending a Negro col- 
lege in the South. He told how impressed he and his friends 
there were when they heard that Howard students, too, were stag- 
ing sit-ins. 

“The Howard student was saying, in effect, to the students in 
the South that you are not the only ones who have problems. It 
adds more fuel to the fire, to bar no cliché. It makes the southern 
students more dedicated. You see, most of the southern students 
think of Washington as a northern city, as a liberal city, and when 
the student in Washington participates in sit-ins it gives them more 
support in the South.” 

With all of its achievements and its great contributions to Negro 
progress in the past, it comes as a surprise to hear Howard criti- 
cized for failing to do more for the Negro in Washington. The 
criticism, and it is fairly common among students and some pro- 
fessors, holds that Howard has been too aloof and isolated in the 
past. It has not made contact with the large colored population in 
the capital. With such criticism comes a challenge for Howard to 
expand its role in the Negro communities. 
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That challenge is being met today. 

Under the new leadership of Nabrit, Howard’s emphasis is on 
the community in Washington. Nabrit also has suggested it is time 
for a new study with a new focus and orientation of the Negro in 
the United States. Howard, he feels, can provide the scholarly 
means to do this work. 

But what about the present? The big problem for Howard, as 
for all of the organizations working on behalf of the Negro, is how 
to make contact with the masses—those who are withdrawn from 
and antagonistic to society. A scholar at Howard answers this way: 

“When the NAACP or the Urban League want to get a message 
across to the people, how do they do it? 

“They go to the churches.” 


] 3 HARP TURNED TO MOURNING 


SUNLIGHT FILTERED THROUGH the small stained-glass window of 
the chapel, lending a touch of warmth to the narrow room inside 
the dingy building. The minister, a Negro wearing a dark suit 
and standing at a lectern in front, had taken as his text the Book 
of Job, where it was written: 


My skin is black upon me, 
and my bones are burned with heat. 
My harp also is turned to mourning, 
and my organ into the voice of them that weep. 


“Now, sister, why did Job say that? What do you think he 
meant?” He pointed to a young girl in a white dress, who rose and 
said, haltingly, that she didn’t know. 

“Well, Til tell you,” the minister answered. “The Lord made 
some of us to suffer. He kind of put it that way to test us. Listen 
what the Book says: ‘Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and 
naked shall I return thither.’ That’s the way we all is made. So the 
Lord he made Job suffer and Job did and the Lord give him twice 
as much as he had before.” 

After the service the minister talked to me about his church and 
its congregation. What about the big church up the street, would 
the minister like to join them? I asked. 

“Well,” he replied, “I guess I got to say that a lot of those people 
have turned their backs on the rest of us.” 

He was a minister of what other Negroes call store-front 
churches. The term is literally correct, for their services are usually 
held in a store, normally rented on a long-term lease, often next 
to a pawnshop or a cheap “bargain” store. The windows may be 
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painted blue and decorated with religious symbols. The color is 
a carryover from some rural areas of the South where doorways, 
frames, and window sills are painted blue to drive away “haunts” 
or spirits. 

Scattered within a radius of a few blocks from the church I 
visited were about twenty-four other store-front churches; and all 
were filled on that Sunday morning. Each carried a sign of one 
kind or another: “The True Baptist Church,” “The True Church 
of Jesus,” “A Friendly Church Where Everybody Is Somebody.” 

Amid these small churches in the heart of the Negro slums stands 
the aforementioned big church, a huge brick building with a marker 
which tells that it dates from the Civil War. It is an imposing struc- 
ture—old, solid, substantial. As you watch the well-dressed Negro 
parishioners throng through the door the first impression is one of 
strength and unity. As far as it goes, that impression is correct. 
The more than three thousand members are united, and they do 
give energetic support to their Baptist church. It is only when you 
walk around to the alley in the rear that you realize something is 
missing from the picture. There, standing near broken glass and 
the clotheslines and debris of the homes beyond, a young Negro 
minister preaches to those who won’t come inside. He is there 
as part of an experimental program, to fight against “certain tend- 
encies” in the area. 

During the week I visited it, the church had begun nightly mental 
health meetings at which psychodramas were presented. Midweek 
prayer meetings were scheduled and an Alcoholics Anonymous 
group had been invited to meet under the church’s leadership and 
encouragement. These special meetings are part of an attempt to 
reach the people who were not coming to church—the Negroes who 
live in the slums. 

“Our membership is distributed throughout the city,” the min- 
ister said as we sat in his study. “Unfortunately we don’t have too 
many members in this area.” 

The new program did not seem to be working, he said sadly. 

“T think it’s a psychological problem. I think the appearance of 
the building is the first thing that keeps them away. It looks fine 
and clean and substantial to them, even colossal. Their back- 
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ground is different. They may have come from rural areas and 
they feel their clothes aren’t good enough, their language isn’t good 
enough. They don’t have any money and they think that if you go 
in a church like this you'll have to contribute a lot. 

“It’s a feeling of ‘They don’t care about me.’ They see the fel- 
lows who seem to be doing well and they feel a certain jealousy. 

“I guess we have about two dozen store-front churches in this 
area. I’m afraid they offer a greater appeal. The preacher may 
be knocking society. He may damn the intellectuals and the pro- 
fessionals. The people think: ‘There’s a man who speaks my 
language.’ They understand him. They feel at home. The preachers 
are always attacking, attacking society, attacking other people. 

“So the people will nod and say: ‘He says for me what I can’t 
say for myself.’ There’s always a lot of hot amens in that kind of 
congregation. ‘Now he’s really preaching,’ they'll say.” 

The minister of the big church was expressing one of the most 
elemental problems facing the Negro community in Washington. 
For if, as many say, the church is the principal method of com- 
munication with the masses, this failure to attract the slum dwellers 
means the church is not making contact with a large number of 
Negroes in the capital. In bypassing the large, traditional churches 
for the store-fronts, which often are slightly more than sects, the 
slum dwellers are also out of touch with the old-line, well-estab- 
lished organizations offering progressive community programs, 
such as the Urban League and the NAACP. Those organizations 
still rely on the churches to pass on their news. Fi 

Slum dwellers do not go to meetings. Many of them have never 
heard of a civic association or other organizations working for 
them, not even the NAACP. They may have heard of them, but 
they have no idea what they are doing. 

If those organizations fail, then one must look to the church as 
the leader. The churches are working to eliminate the hostile feel- 
ings toward the big church and the wealthy Negroes, who, the 
less fortunate think, have turned their backs on them. For the 
moment, many Negroes continue to go where they feel at home, 
where the music is their music, where they can stand and shout and 
clap if they wish, without feeling embarrassed. As long as the 
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slum dwellers seek refuge in the store-fronts, they, to a large ex- 
tent, will remain isolated from the life of the city—and from those 
who are trying to improve their competence. 

Store-front churches are not new. They have existed in city 
slums for generations. Many are unable to survive. But if enough 
succeed, in time they might be able to build a large movement of 
their own centered around a strong leader. This is one reason 
why the ministers of those churches often are reluctant to work to- 
gether with the larger churches. They are afraid of losing their 
power and control over their flocks. And many of these ministers 
have before them an image of material success. They can see how 
such Negroes as Father Divine and Daddy Grace attracted tre- 
mendous numbers—and great wealth as well. 

Daddy Grace is an example of the store-front minister who rose 
from obscurity to become a god of the masses. 

At the peak of his power, Daddy appeared before his followers 
throughout the country in a purple coat with a velvet collar and a 
tie adorned with a gold cross. His long hair and fingernails and his 
chauffeur-driven Cadillacs were his trade mark. To some three 
million Negroes, Grace was “Sweet Daddy,” akin to God. Daddy, 
they believed, worked miracles: he healed the sick and promised 
salvation. He liked to say he had been preaching the gospel from 
Jerusalem for a long time—a remark which always brought a 
chorus of amens from his worshipful flock. 

Daddy, who was born in the Cape Verde Islands, came to the 
United States some time around the turn of the century. Before 
long he had established the religious organization he called the 
United Church of Prayer for All People of the Church on 
the Rock of the Apostolic Faith. He worked his way up through the 
South. His basic technique remained the same as in those early 
days in Savannah, Georgia, when he would bless handkerchiefs 
and sell them for prices ranging from one dollar to five dollars. 

In time Daddy amassed a personal fortune. By 1956, four 
years before his death, Daddy had under his exclusive control 
ninety bank and savings and loan accounts. He controlled and 
owned property valued at more than six million dollars. At the 
time of his death, the United States Internal Revenue Service val- 
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ued Daddy’s estate at approximately twenty-five million dollars. 
The government, in filing a suit charging fraud for evasion of 
taxes, said Daddy had acquired many valuable hotels, apartment 
buildings, stores, and residences. One of them was the Eldorado 
Towers Apartment Building on Central Park West in New York 
City, said to be the tallest apartment building in the world, where 
many of that city’s best-known people live. 

While Grace traveled in the style of an emperor, his followers 
lived in poverty. Yet, despite the disparity in economic positions, 
when Daddy’s body was brought back to his main church in Wash- 
ington the line of mourners stretched around the corner and down 
the block. Hysterical women threw themselves on his glass-enclosed 
bronze casket. A small room in the church soon was filled with 
weeping mourners. For all his faults, Daddy had succeeded in 
making people feel he loved them. 

Even among the masses, of course, the Daddy Graces are not 
universally popular. I remember one old man who talked about the 
various religious rackets in his race. 

“Daddy Grace! He had a lot of money, but what did he do for 
the people? He got all his money out of the low-class people, not 
the uppity uppity. House of Prayers do that way, and they don’t 
do anything but buy a Cadillac and uppity up. It’s like when the 
Lord told Malachi about the tithes: “Ye have robbed me.’ 

“Why the people go along with Daddy Grace and all the rest? 
Ignorant, that’s what. They falls for it. They’s like animals, like a 
stupid old mule. ‘ 

“A man puts on a fancy suit and a diamond ring and says, 
‘God bless you, brother and sister, and bring me a week’s pay’— 
and they does. There’s Elder this and Elder that sittin’ up there in 
the big Cadillacs while the people walkin’ barefoot. People comes 
and say help me pay the rent. And you know what they tell ’em: 
‘T’ll pray for you!’ They can’t get on to it and you wants to know 
why: they likes to act stupid.” 

Despite the shortcomings of such religious movements, they do 
provide a place where the disenchanted are made to feel important. 
As a Negro theology instructor explained: 

“The Father Divines and Daddy Graces and all the others are 
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the new Messiahs to the people. They meet basic needs. They 
make the people feel loved and cared for. You must remember that 
the masses, too, are hungry for a ministry. The masses are honest, 
but we must try to get better men out among them. 

“I believe we can get to the people, but I don’t believe we’ve 
used the proper approach so far. We need workers—people im- 
bued with spirit—who are willing to go out in the neighborhoods, to 
talk to them in the way they understand. We need people to go out 
in the community, to use the same techniques of love that Father 
Divine used so successfully—love and something more: real under- 
standing, real caring. 

“If the people could find out they are loved they’d come back 
to us and then we could help bring them up. It’s sort of mis- 
sionary work. You know, Christianity is a contagious philosophy. 
So is suffering. Together these two could create a climate of need 
and change.” 

Change is taking place. In some ways it is dramatic. The sit-in 
movement, with its philosophical non-violent approach, has 
adapted the principles of Gandhi to Christianity. Passive resistance, 
combined with a turn-the-other-cheek approach, becomes a formi- 
dable weapon of social protest. From the colleges and theological 
schools, led by the example of the Reverend Martin Luther King, 
are coming young Negro ministers who believe in their mission. 
These young men take their lessons from the Bible: Jeremiah was 
imprisoned because he spoke out against the political institutions of 
his time; Paul, in jail, converted his own jailer; Jesus preached a 
social gospel for this world, as well as one to come. The young 
ministers cite these and other examples as reasons for their action. 
Their Christianity is dynamic, fearless, and optimistic. Their pro- 
tests, based so firmly upon the principles of the church, are in- 
tended to reach those who practice discrimination during the week 
and yet go to church on Sunday. As one Negro said: “Christianity 
keeps prodding the white man’s conscience. It’s shaming people 
into casting aside their prejudices.” 

One day at Howard University, while divinity students were 
talking about the sit-ins, someone mentioned Washington minis- 
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ters picketing banks in the capital. One of the students asked: 
“Should a minister do that?” And the teacher replied: 

“My belief is that a minister has a right to do this because he 
has a responsibility to be a good citizen. Actually, a minister has a 
dual role. He has a prophetic and a priestly role. Some have a 
tendency to be stronger in one, but this, in my opinion, does not 
exempt him from the other.” 

Negro churches have long suffered for lack of well trained min- 
isters. Many a self-appointed, illiterate bishop still preaches in the 
old style of hell-fire and damnation so prevalent in the South. The 
appeal is emotional and the words and the hymns and the chant- 
ing voices stir a physical response. As the preacher builds up to 
his peroration, the congregation shouts faster and louder, as if 
exorcising devils. The flock leaves with a feeling of exuberance, sat- 
isfied until the next meeting. There is little intellectual appeal in 
these sermons: the message is one of right and wrong, of sin and 
retribution, of God and the sun and the planets in an eternal con- 
stellation. This form of preaching, which has become something of 
a stereotype of Negro religion, is gradually changing now, al- 
though not long ago some radio stations wouldn’t accept a Negro 
minister who spoke grammatically. Taking its place are the ser- 
mons of college-trained ministers, who are not so erudite that they 
have forgotten how to reach the people in language the people 
understand, and yet who also preach a message distinguished by 
intellectual content. 

I recall going to a Baptist church on a Sunday. After listening 
to a rather stormy sermon which touched on everything from crea- 
tion to Patrice Lumumba’s death, science, technology and the 
hydrogen bomb, and God’s purpose made manifest, the old min- 
ister announced proudly that he was honored to have there one of 
the student leaders at Howard University. The youth, who was 
studying to become a minister, came forward and spoke briefly 
and simply. He was poised and confident; and there was a mur- 
mur of appreciation when he said: 

“There are three things the church needs: grit, grace, and green- 
backs.” 

Then he sat down. 
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The Baptists traditionally have attracted the majority of Negro 
churchgoers. If in the past the Gospel was the message, to be inter- 
preted as a balm to make more tolerable an unrewarding life, 
today the approach is tailored more to current needs. A young 
Negro Baptist minister, just beginning his professional career, ex- 
plained his role this way: 

“The common man’s first contact should be through his church. 
Ministers should take him by the hand and lead him to the 
doctors and lawyers and teachers. The church should have been 
in the forefront of the fight long ago. Now we are beginning to 
realize our potential. Our true role should be, if nothing else, a 
conscience.” 

This kind of thinking is also reflected in the response of the 
parishioners. Listen to an old Negro woman who has been a mem- 
ber of the Baptist Church all her life. 

“Our pastor is teaching us how to live a good life,” she said. 
“He talks about the contributions.of Negroes to American life. He 
tells us about the great Negroes of the past. There was George 
Washington Carver, and Frederick Douglass, and Dr. Charles 
Drew, he contributed that blood plasma during the war that was 
so helpful, and then he tells us about the music world and the 
gospel singers like Mahalia Jackson, and Lena Horne, and there’s 
Marian Anderson, we talked on her life. They’s teaching us to be 
really first-class citizens.” 

Mass meetings and lecture series on the Negro’s contributions 
to democracy, sponsored by the church, attest to this more active 
role. Another change, which in the years to come may prove to be 
of equal significance, is not often noticed. Negroes, at least in 
Washington, are flocking to the Catholic Church. 

The trend toward Catholicism seems to be proceeding rapidly. 
It can be explained in part because of the Catholic strength in ur- 
ban areas. The Catholic Church provides more social services— 
parochial schools, the Catholic Youth Organization, homes for 
wayward girls—than other denominations. It also has taken a 
stronger and earlier stand on race relations. Another explanation 
is the appeal of the Catholic ritual. As the Negro becomes better 
educated and more financially secure, the old emotional religion 
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loses its charm. It even becomes embarrassing (or, as one student 
said, “rather loud”). The Catholic ritual offers quiet symbolism and 
beauty instead of emotion. 

Here is the way one young Negro man described his conver- 
sion. He was a native of Washington, and had been brought up a 
Baptist. When he went away to college in the South, he at first 
attended the Methodist church. Then, before graduating, he be- 
came converted to Catholicism. 

“Tm particularly impressed by the sincerity among Catholics, 
which I did not experience in other denominations,” he remarked. 
“There seems to be more of a personal identification with the 
Supreme Being and there seems to be a peace—a sort of inner 
peace—which I did not experience before. 

“T definitely think the Catholics are more concerned and seem 
to have a more open-minded approach to the Negro. Now in the 
other churches you have Negro Baptist churches and white Bap- 
tist churches, Negro Methodist churches and white Methodist 
churches, Negro Episcopal churches and white Episcopal churches. 
There is only one Catholic church. The Catholics actually seem to 
feel a deep concern for the Negro people. They seem to adhere to 
the principle of brotherly love.” 

Some Negro ministers are alarmed by this change. A Baptist 
said he knew many Negroes were switching to the Catholic Church. 
The reason, he believed, was the Catholics had recognized, “at 
least superficially, that the Negro is sort of equal. 

“They offered the Negro what they considered human rights,” 
he went on. “They’ve taken a stand. They’ve opened their doors 
and gone all out. It’s no secret; they'll tell you so. 

“Now don’t put this down, because if you quote me I'll be at- 
tacked as a bigot. But the truth is the Catholic Church is out to 
control the United States. Make no mistake about it. The Catholics 
never did one thing for the Negro until he started to get the fran- 
chise in the South. Then they opened up. They recognized in the 
Negro a potential source of political power. The Catholics are the 
single most powerful political organization in the United States. 
They’ve been on the inside ever since the early days of the New 
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Deal when Jim Farley was appointed Postmaster General. They’re 
on the move and they’re going to take over. 

“Here’s what I think. I think the greatest enemy of democracy is 
communism. And the second greatest enemy is Catholicism. Now 
for all I know, yow’re a Catholic yourself. If you are, I congratulate 
you for your ability at organizing power.” 

He said that although the Negro churches were concerned about 
Catholicism, nothing much was being done about it. 

“We just don’t have the means or the manpower to reach the 
mass of these people.” 

Whatever the reason, it must be recorded as a failure of the 
Protestant churches to hold their members. To some, the minister’s 
comments about Catholicism might seem prejudiced. Perhaps 
they were. Negroes, too, have their prejudices. For some time, one 
of the most widely held has been against members of the Jewish 
faith. 

At first such a prejudice seems inconsistent with the Negro’s aims 
of opposing ail discrimination. Next to the Negro, the Jew has 
suffered most from bigotry in America. And the Jew has been a 
leader in the civil rights movement. To attempt to explain this— 
or any—prejudice is difficult. The easiest explanation is that most 
of the white small store owners and merchants in the Negro areas 
seem to be Jewish. Many real estate men also are Jewish. Negroes 
encounter discrimination in these fields and so, for some, the Jew 
becomes a symbol of economic oppression. The Black Muslims 
feed upon this anti-Semitism, and an anti-Jewish remark always 
brings an appreciative response. Another way of explaining the 
prejudice is that some Negroes believe Jews look down on them. 
Complicating that belief is the Negro’s knowledge that Jews also 
have experienced discrimination. One incident was revealing. A 
Negro woman was telling about appearing before an official board 
in Washington. She told how the chairman, “who was a Jew,” lis- 
tened to her talk about discrimination. Then the man said: 

“Tm sorry, Mrs. Jones, that you are a second-class citizen.” 

“Mr. Greene,” she replied, “I was born an American citizen. I 
still am an American citizen. I don’t consider that to be any more 
second-class than you are.” 
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Though prejudice exists, it is the role of the church to teach 
tolerance and brotherhood. The Negro churches are preaching this 
lesson with an increasing fervor. This feeling cuts across class 
lines within the race. 

One night I went to a revival meeting in a Negro church in 
Georgetown. The congregation was composed of Negroes from 
the highest economic levels all over the city. As the service began, 
I talked about civil rights to the minister in his study. 

“There’s always some kind of resolution being passed by the 
members, always some suggestions or petitions gotten up on civil 
rights,” he said. “This week we’ve been meeting with the white 
ministers every day about planning a simultaneous revival in all of 
our churches in Washington. I said the other day it was a shame 
we didn’t have more meetings like those so we could understand 
each other better. I don’t know what will come of that suggestion, 
but I think it’s important. 

“T think if people will take more time to study each other—if 
they would be more Christian—there wouldn’t be any trouble. Take 
our people. They’ve always been in the homes of the whites. 
They’ve nursed them, fed them, cooked their meals. They’ve raised 
the children, and even disciplined them, when they needed it. Now 
why would the white man be afraid to sit beside a Negro outside 
of his home? Why is that?” 

As he said that, we heard the congregation singing: 

“No harm, no harm, work can’t do us no h-a-r-m.” 

“Why don’t we go out and watch the service?” the minister 
suggested. 

We went to the back of the church and listened as the guest 
minister began to preach. He recalled the story of Jesus driving 
the moneychangers from the temple. Jesus was angry when he did 
that, the minister said, but “no one in Negro churches ever gets 
angry. 

“J would to God somebody would get angry,” he said. 
“Ther2’s nothing wrong with anger so long as you keep your hand 
under control.” (Here he raised his right hand and made a fist.) 

“T see this segregation and discrimination. I see people living in 
shacks, living in alleys, living in poverty. I see the politicians sitting 
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back, looking on, doing nothing. I see the Negro treated like an 
animal. I am angry. Yes, I would to God we’d get angry.” 

This was the kind of sermon you can now hear in many Negro 
churches. 

“The only hope for the Negro church is to stand up and fight for 
the rights and needs of its members,” another minister said. “Be- 
sides being right, it’s in line with the teachings of Jesus. 

“Now I’m not always on the fence crowing, you understand. I’m 
not bitter or vindictive. I realize it’s a slow process. But as Ameri- 
can citizens we have certain rights guaranteed by the Constitution 
and we must fight for them. We’re not deserving unless we’re 
willing to fight. For us, it’s a matter of survival. The church cannot 
survive if it ignores the needs—both economic, cultural, and spirit- 
ual—of its people.” 


ji A THE UMBRELLA OF LEADERSHIP 


LEADERSHIP, THAT INTANGIBLE AND VITAL QUALITY, is the strength 
of any movement. Within the Negro race, it is sometimes said that 
self-seeking and self-appointed leaders, jealous of their own posi- 
tion, have failed to establish unity. Their incompetent direction led 
to increasing apathy. For a time I shared these views. 

It wasn’t until I interviewed a prominent Negro that I realized 
I had been wrong. In newspaper articles I had been critical of 
leadership, and he wanted to set me right. Because I am a white 
man, he said, there are many things about Negroes I do not know. 
There is a Negro psychology and only Negroes understand it. He 
told a story to illustrate his point. 

“It goes back to the slave days. Our grandparents knew how to 
work it. They would go up to the master and say, ‘Massa, that 
brown suit just doesn’t look good on you.’ 

“Really, George?’ the master would say. 

“*Yes, Massa, it just don’t fit right. It’s got a little wrinkle there 
and it don’t make you look so handsome. I hates to see you wear 
somethin’ like that.’ 

“So for a week, every time the master put on that suit of clothes 
he kept feeling more uncomfortable. It really did seem to have a 
damn wrinkle in it. So one day, when George is standing there 
at the bottom of the stairs, the master throws the suit down and 
says, ‘Here, George, you can have this suit. I don’t want it any 
more.’ And George says: 

“’Thank you, Massa. That’s a mighty handsome blue suit you’re 
wearin’ now. It sure is handsome.’ 

“That’s the way the Negro has had to learn to get along. And 
the lowliest Negro in our community knows that.” 
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With that explanation, he discussed Negro leadership in Wash- 
ington at length. He gave me a list of names forming a leader- 
ship group. After interviewing many of those people, I began to 
view the Negro community differently. 

The Negro in Washington does have aggressive and effective 
leadership, concentrated in the hands of some fifty to one hundred 
persons. These people are working quietly to bring about progress. 
They have achieved a certain measure of success. They remain in 
constant communication, and occasionally hold private meetings. 
As this is written, these leaders are talking about forming one 
over-all top-echelon council. This would be composed of the key 
members of the major organizations dedicated to improvement for 
the Negro. Such a council would mean closer co-ordination and 
more effective direction of programs. It would have the effect—as 
one man explained it—of providing an umbrella of leadership, 
covering all areas of need in the community. Such an organization 
would be a powerful force in Washington. 

The leaders who have conceived this plan represent the best 
interests of Negroes in the capital. They are business and pro- 
fessional men, and a number of them hold important federal and 
District of Columbia government jobs. I am pledged not to report 
any names. 

How does such a group work? When I asked that question at 
my first interview with the Negro leader, I was answered by an- 
other question. 

“Let’s say I’m a new person in town,” he said, “and I came to 
you as one who has studied human relations in Washington. Sup- 
pose I said I had heard that in the past Negroes had not registered 
or voted in any numbers in the party primaries? I wonder why that 
would be so?” 

I said I thought the vote in Washington was virtually meaning- 
less before because it had no influence in any election. And it was 
especially meaningless for Negroes, who had the least to say in 
Washington anyway. Then he said: 

“I think you will find that where the vote carries weight Negroes 
will cast it. I can tell you that for some years we have seen to it 
that Negroes did not vote in great numbers in Washington. We did 
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not want the image of thousands of Negroes voting on election day. 
Why? Because it might arouse the fears of the southern congress- 
men and senators who might block any real vote legislation or 
home rule. We decided we had more to lose than gain. So we said 
to Mr. X. who can pull three thousand votes from the Y district 
not to go out and campaign. Don’t get the masses stirred up, keep 
them away for now. In the last election [1960] we eased up a little, 
because for one thing it’s good experience to get used to voting, 
and so we got out just enough to insure a victory. 

“In 1964 [when Washington citizens vote for the first time for 
President and Vice-President] you'll see a difference.” 

His group, as he soon explained, is composed of intelligent, 
dedicated, and sophisticated people, “and not a Communist among 
them.” They were concerned only with Negro progress, and they 
preferred to stay out of the spotlight. 

“In this town it doesn’t make any difference if you’ve got fifty 
thousand people behind you. It doesn’t mean one single thing. Be- 
cause the people who run this town—the financial interests—the 
real power—they aren’t influenced that way. That’s the way the 
game is played here. And that’s the way we’ve learned to play it. 

“On the one side is the money, the power. On the other is a 
group of well-educated professional men. Now how are you going 
to win? It’s like a BB gun going up against a cannon. But if you’ve 
got a million BB guns working together with a plan, a strategy, 
you can keep the people who fire the cannon off balance and you 
can make enough hits to gain new ground. It’s like a swarm of bees 
against a bear. That isn’t necessarily the way we’d like to do it, 
but that’s the way it is.” 

The strategy is simple. It means sitting across the table and 
bargaining with those who can do the most to elevate Negroes 
economically. To Negroes, those people principally are the mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade. When Ne- 
groes keep referring to the “power structure” and the “ruling 
interests” of Washington, they mean the Board of Trade. 

Here’s the way one Negro, a man with a high federal govern- 
ment position, defines the Board of Trade: 

“It’s no secret, I guess, to anyone who knows Washington at 
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all that the Board of Trade runs this town. They’re the ones who 
give the orders. They’re the ones who don’t want to change the 
status quo. 

“T figure the way to get something done is through reason, not 
emotions. It doesn’t do any good, aside from a certain salving of 
your inner feelings, to call the other guy a son of a bitch. You’ve 
got to try to understand the other guy, figure out what makes him 
tick. Now.they’ve got their prejudices. O.K. So we’ve got to figure 
out how to deal with them. The big trouble is this: Have you ever 
heard of a dictator willingly abdicating? They just naturally aren’t 
in favor of democracy. But things are changing. I think even the 
Board of Trade is beginning to realize they have to reckon with 
the population figures in Washington.” 

It should be said that the strong feelings about the Board of 
Trade, or “power structure,” often seem unrealistic. That is, the 
economic interests usually are described as a cohesive force de- 
termined to trammel Negro progress. The struggle may be real 
enough, but it hardly seems so pronounced and clear-cut as Ne- 
groes contend. The members of the Board of Trade have become 
the “bad guys,” the villains in the piece. They are the “big boys 
downtown” who conspire to bar Negroes from jobs. But this type 
of reasoning assumes there is unity of opinion about the Negro 
question among Washington business interests. To say that is to 
grossly oversimplify. But it is true the Board of Trade is an 
organization of influence and power. It can help or hinder in 
advancing Negroes. Organizations have attempted—and failed— 
to get from the board a public statement of policy on the prin- 
ciple of merit hiring. A similar attempt at the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association, representing 385 firms, resulted in this 
statement: “We are unanimously in favor of the principles of 
merit hiring. The implementation of this policy is one for each 
member firm.” Although Negroes in the organizations were bit- 
terly disappointed, and viewed the part about implementation as 
a slap in the face, the adoption of such a principle is not without 
significance. 

The Negro leaders feel that by discussing such issues as jobs 
and housing privately with white businessmen they can reach an 
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understanding. They argue that creating employment for Negroes 
contributes to the economic prosperity of the city and helps to 
curtail crime and welfare costs. One person who had been in con- 
tact with white businessmen, said he had received promises of help, 
so long as it was kept quiet. In other words, a bank or insurance 
firm did not want it publicized in the press that it was hiring 
Negroes. And the Negro leaders concurred. 

“The trouble is,” one Negro said, “every time we’re getting 
somewhere a guy gets up and starts shouting about this and that. 
Or the CORE people take another course of action. And then the 
men freeze up when you come to them. Now the CORE people 
have wonderful goals, but they antagonize and that hurts our 
chances. We are out to get results, not win newspaper space. 

“The point I'm trying to make, Mr. Johnson, is that we are 
working all the time. There’s a colored man here who has a good 
job and who thinks he got it by merit alone. He doesn’t know and 
we can’t tell him, but he didn’t get his job; we got it for him. We 
just placed three men in key jobs in a government agency as 
directors. That means it creates three men beneath them and be- 
neath them there are three more jobs in the training field and down 
toward the bottom there’s a man who has skills who’s been doing 
laboring work, and beneath him there’s a man walking the streets 
without a job because they don’t need any more unskilled workers, 
and that man without a job may be forced to do something un- 
pleasant. So we put three men in at the top and move three up and 
create three vacancies, and now that man with skills can move 
up and there’s room for the unskilled worker, way down at the 
bottom of that economic ladder. That’s the argument we present. 

“Now we don’t want a man in the top job unless he’s willing to 
do more than be good; he’s got to work for perfection. And we 
don’t go out and invite him to lunch right away, or even for coffee. 
And when the candy and peanuts are dropped on some desks, he 
won’t get any until he’s proved himself. And unless he’s willing to 
keep working ahead and keep smiling and keep saying good morn- 
ing every morning we don’t want him in that job.” 

There are some in the race, he said, who don’t understand that 
methodology. They don’t have patience. They are the ones who let 
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their emotions boil over into impulsive letters to the newspaper or 
improvident public speeches. He referred to a certain Negro official 
who wanted to attack a senator publicly. The senator had slashed 
one part of the District of Columbia’s budget, precipitating a finan- 
cial crisis in a department, and directly affecting a number of Ne- 
groes. The Negro leader persuaded the Negro official to hold his 
fire. 

“T explained,” the leader said, “that he should think about the 
power structure in the senator’s state. The senator was being criti- 
cized by the vested interests there as being too liberal. So he de- 
cides he can show them. After all, what does it matter what hap- 
pens to the District of Columbia? Then in the campaign when he’s 
on the platform with his opponent who’s just got through telling 
the people what a liberal the senator is, and how he’s wasting the 
taxpayers’ money, the senator gets up and says: ‘Now my opponent 
has not been reading the record.’ Then he picks up the record, 
opens it, points to the page, and says: ‘Why I said right here be- 
fore the Congress of the United States, and I quote from that 
record, that I saved the people of this state money by cutting out 
fraud and waste in the appropriation bill.’ And of course he’s got 
his boys there and they all start hooraying and shouting. 

“Instead of calling him names in public, we think there’s another 
way to approach that man. We go to him and tell him he’s affect- 
ing the livelihood of people in the District of Columbia, which now 
has three electoral votes and which this Administration would like 
to count on in 1964. Now when he cut that bill, that didn’t sound 
like the act of a man who has the best interests of the Administra- 
tion at heart. And of course he wants to be a member of the team. 
Of course he does. He doesn’t want the Administration to feel it 
won’t do him any favors, when it can. Certainly he cares about a 
little patronage. So then you read in the papers that a group of 
senators are going to the White House for a conference. They’re 
‘terribly concerned’ about the problem on that bill and they want 
to do what’s right. So the bill winds up cut by about $400,000 in- 
stead of the $2 million he had originally planned, and we’ve saved 
something like $1.6 million for the department. And the senator 
still can show he’s saved taxpayers’ money.” 
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To the Negro leaders, the problem of the southern congressmen 
is the most difficult to solve. Complicating the issue is the political 
necessity of some southerners to take a “traditional” position on 
race relations, even though privately they do not hold violent opin- 
ions. As one Negro leader put it: “You know how it is. They 
[southern congressmen] have to say certain things for home con- 
sumption, whereas in private they will tell you they really don’t 
believe in this. But the way it stands now many of them feel they 
have to say certain things to stay elected. The problem will take 
a long time to solve.” 

Then there are the southern congressmen and senators whose 
public speeches accurately express their private opinions. It is 
difficult for Negro leaders even to make contact with such men. 
But they know they must try to do so. One of the leaders told of 
his experience in attempting to establish better relations with the 
extreme southern bloc. 

“T was talking with a man I'll call Jim, because that’s not his 
name, just last night. Now I know Jim is the go-between for a 
certain man on the Hill. So I told Jim Id like to talk to that man, 
I wanted to try and establish rapport. 

“Took, Jim,’ I said, ‘’'ve had some success in dealing with 
white southerners before. I want you to put in a good word for 
me, to try to pave the way. Now I may come out scarred, but 
that’s the chance I’ve got to take. We’ve decided that we’ve got to 
find out if people can be approached or if they’re hopeless and 
we'll have to wait until they die and hope for better people with 
different views as things improve down there.’ So Jim said he’d 

The answer appears to be that it is going to take a long time 
yet before a meaningful change occurs on Capitol Hill. In the 
meantime, Negro leaders are continuing to do what they can to 
create a better climate for their race in the capital. 

Negro leadership of the kind I am describing is not new in 
Washington. During World War IJ, under Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s administration, a number of prominent Negroes formed what 
then was called the “Black Cabinet.” The “Black Cabinet” was 
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headed by Judge William H. Hastie, former dean of the Howard 
University Law School and at that time civilian aide to Secretary 
of War Frank L. Stimson. It included Robert C. Weaver, now 
President Kennedy’s housing administrator. (Weaver and Hastie 
had struck a blow of sorts for Negroes in the early 1930s when 
they ate in the Interior Department’s cafeteria, which traditionally 
had excluded Negroes.) The members of that Negro leadership 
group served as racial advisors to the heads of various government 
departments and bureaus. Their influence was great—so great that 
such men as Senator Theodore G. Bilbo of Mississippi were out- 
raged at what was happening. 

In 1947, in his book Take Your Choice, Bilbo described the 
results of the application of Executive Order No. 8802 and the 
untiring direction of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. Despite the protests 
of many white Democrats, segregation gradually was being abol- 
ished in Federal government offices; Negroes and whites began 
working in the same rooms, sharing recreational facilities, eating 
together in the same cafeteria. 

Senator Bilbo wrote: 


It has been due chiefly to the efforts of this group of Negro 
leaders in Washington [the “Black Cabinet”] that the number 
of Negro employees of the Federal government has increased 
to such large proportions. 


Later in this chapter, he went on to explain that every possible 
effort was being made to destroy racial barriers: 


“The Black Cabinet,” to accomplish its ends, often employs 
much of the positive features of the lobby—it arouses public in- 
terest through the press and the pulpit, approaches influential 
white persons, puts the heat under congressmen with large Negro 
constituencies, and frequently goes directly to the White House. 


With allowances for Bilbo’s prejudices, his account was accurate. 
And the techniques he described sound similar to those used by 
the Negro leadership group of the present. The aim is Negro 
progess; the method is often politics. Although the Negro leaders 
are members of different parties, the political orientation of the 
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group worries some Negroes. One man, himself a well-known 
official, said he was afraid that in time such an organization would 
become more and more political. If this happened, the im- 
mediate goals of Negro progress might be overlooked in a strug- 
gle for personal control. 

Another fear sometimes expressed is that Negro leaders might 
be motivated by a desire to capture the Negro consumer mar- 
ket. My personal contact with the leaders makes me feel the fear is 
groundless. There is, of course, interest in Negro purchasing power, 
and it can be used as an economic weapon, if controlled and di- 
rected. But there seems to be general agreement that any business 
formed solely to deal with Negroes will fail. Success is more apt 
to come to the business that appeals to a cross-section of tastes. 

One reason Negro-owned businesses face difficulties is that it is 
hard to get Negroes to work for Negroes. One Negro explained 
this problem in personal terms. When he moved into a new home 
in the best colored area, he put an ad in the paper for a maid. The 
woman who answered the ad was a dark-skinned Negro from North 
Carolina; and she obviously did not want to work in the house. The 
man asked her why she objected to working for a Negro, and she 
said she wouldn’t be able to get good references when she took a 
job later with a white family. 

“But that wasn’t the only reason,” the man said. “She just didn’t 
want to work for a Negro. She took the job, though, and for the 
first three months or so we could tell she had this tremendous re- 
sentment. She was a good worker, and all that, but she really 
resented being there. Finally she began to change, and now I think 
she’s more adjusted to being there. 

“She’s the same as a lot. The truth is they don’t like to work 
for other Negroes; they think it’s demeaning or something. You 
can go to any employment place and they’ll say the same thing. 
And this of course naturally affects the Negro’s business poten- 
tial.” 

At the moment, Negro business prospects are about the same 
as those for small entrepreneurs anywhere. The major Negro busi- 
ness organization, the District of Columbia Chamber of Com- 
merce, is composed primarily of small firms—insurance agencies, 
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beauty shops, undertakers, realtors, contractors, barbers, dry 
cleaners, home remodelers, and electrical repairmen—as well as a 
few doctors and lawyers. 

As Negroes organize capital and form corporations, they in 
time might develop an organization of comparable power to the 
Board of Trade. But that day is far off. 

Many of the Negro leaders are in business themselves. All of 
them, whether in business or government, seem to have one thing 
in common: they are practical men. Another quality they share 
is an adjustment which few Negroes of my experience have made 
with complete success. Somehow, color seems to make no dif- 
ference. They are proud of their race, but they do not dwell 
upon it. I remember talking to one of these men in particular. He 
was in private business and was prospering economically. He 
said he had been lucky because his father had taught him a Negro 
can make it on his own if he works hard enough and forgets about 
the color of his skin. And his father had proven this by starting 
with nothing and gradually accumulating a fleet of taxicabs in a 
northern city. This enabled the family to live well and the children 
to receive college educations. 

“I was the first colored man to work for my firm,” the man re- 
called, “and there were times when it wasn’t easy.” Before long he 
had established himself and was advancing rapidly. Finally, when 
he was made an executive, he hired other Negroes. 

“T told each one of them the same thing: ‘All right, I think I’ve 
found in this company the oasis in the desert of confusion and if 
you want to follow me to this oasis you’ve got to be prepared to 
do hard work like anyone else. You’ve got to be willing to be 
criticized like anyone else. You’ve got to be willing to leave that 
nice, warm Negro world and step out in the white man’s world 
where we play for keeps. And I won’t fight for you if you’re not 
any good. So don’t come to me and say, “Look here, Mr. Smith, 
they’ve gone and fired me and you know why—because I’m col- 
ored.” That’s a lot of baloney. So if you’re going to work here, I 
don’t ever want to hear any whining or complaining about color.’ 

“Well, some of them made it and some of them didn’t, but now 
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we've got about one third of our sales force who are Negroes, and 
everyone seems to be pleased.” 

The leaders do not wish to join any new movements, and they 
are not racists. They are willing to compromise—indeed they 
recognize they must—and they believe in the American democratic 
society. The system, as one expressed it, looks so fine that they’d 
like to be more a part of it. 

It was not so long ago that Negro leadership always was con- 
sidered in terms of a strong individual—a Frederick Douglass, a 
Booker T. Washington, a W. E. B. Du Bois, a Walter White. That 
day is ended. No one person can speak for the Negro today. Re- 
placing the one-man leadership of the past is this group of dedi- 
cated people moving, they are convinced, in the right direction. 
Their manner of approach is important, but speed is of the essence 
to them. They are afraid that unless progress is made more rapidly 
their brand of leadership might be discredited in the community. 

Whenever the subject of leadership is discussed, inevitably the 
question of making contact with the masses arises. As we have seen, 
the most common complaint about Negro leadership is its in- 
ability to reach the people. The Negro leaders are confident they 
can change this. They believe their over-all leadership council will 
be able to fashion programs which will attract the support of all 
Negroes—and the white community. One of the key men in this 
group I have been describing spoke for all when he said: 

“The masses have to be led. Just as in the white community, 
it isn’t the people who make the real decisions, it’s the power at the 
top that decides what’s good for the community. At least I hope 
it’s good for the community. We intend to make the decisions— 
the right decisions.” 


7 5 THE LEVER OF POLITICS 


IF ANY ONE THEME HAS DOMINATED AMERICAN HISTORY, it is that 
of the Horatio Alger character who has lifted himself from rags to 
tiches. Dream or myth though it may be, the belief has lured the 
penniless and stirred the downtrodden. Waves of immigrants have 
come to the United States and found, if the streets were not paved 
with gold, that hard work and perseverance could lead to pros- 
perity. For many a member of a minority group the climb started 
with a small shop on the corner or night school and led from 
there into the world of commerce. For Negroes, whose dreams per- 
haps were not as sanguine but who were affected nevertheless by the 
common belief, success at first came individually in entertainment 
and sports. Next they branched into other fields. Now, collectively, 
the race looks toward a tougher, more sophisticated arena: poli- 
tics. Politics promises to accelerate progress. It also means power. 
It worked for the Irish, why not Negroes? 

In the nation’s capital this promise has special meaning. Be- 
cause Washington is the only principal city in the country with a 
majority of Negroes, the colored vote holds the key to political 
success—or failure. Until March 29, 1961, when the Twenty-third 
Amendment to the Constitution was ratified, granting citizens of the 
District of Columbia the right to vote for President and Vice- 
President, the Negro vote in Washington had been an academic 
topic. Now that right to vote is the most significant political factor 
in the city. It has placed Negroes in an enviable political position. 
They can demand—and they expect to receive—certain rewards for 
support. 

Those rewards in all probability will come from the Demo- 
cratic party. For when Negroes vote in 1964 for the first time in a 
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Presidential election in Washington, they undoubtedly will vote 
overwhelmingly Democratic. It will take a political miracle for 
Republicans to overcome the lead the Democrats now hold. In 
this, Washington’s Negro vote is similar to that of other large 
cities. 

Basically, the Negro vote in the capital is the vote of the bread- 
basket. There are more Negroes in the lower economic levels and 
they feel the Democrats offer them greater personal opportunities. 
Increased unemployment compensation and social security bene- 
fits, a higher minimum wage, low-cost housing programs—these are 
some of the reasons given for favoring Democrats. Another, 
more personal, reason is the enormous appeal of John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

At the halfway mark of President Kennedy’s first administration, 
Negroes are heavily behind him. This has not come about by 
accident. Through careful appointment of prominent Negroes to 
high position, the President has created the impression in the Ne- 
gro community that he genuinely cares about civil rights. Even 
though his administration has not proposed a new civil rights 
law, he has succeeded in solidifying the natural preference of Ne- 
groes for Democrats. His technique has been strong executive ac- 
tion. 

Shortly after he took office, Kennedy issued his Executive 
Order 10925 creating the President’s Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity. This is the strongest of any Presidential 
order in the field of equal employment. It covers both federal 
government employment and employment by government con- 
tractors; it provides sanctions against contractors who persist in 
job discrimination. Some of the nation’s largest government con- 
tractors have pledged not only to eliminate job discrimination, 
but actively to recruit qualified Negro and other minority workers. 
They have not done this because of altruism: lucrative government 
contracts are at stake. 

More important politically in Washington has been the change 
in federal employment. Not long after his inauguration President 
Kennedy ordered a survey of all government departments and 
agencies to determine the number of Negroes in federal jobs and 
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the salary grades they occupied. The survey was completed in the 
spring of 1961. It was never made public. But it is no secret that 
it showed Negroes concentrated in the lower-grade government 
jobs. 

As Vice-President Lyndon B. Johnson said later in a statement, 
the survey “disclosed a situation that was very unsatisfactory.” 
Johnson, as chairman of the President’s Committee, appointed a 
subcommittee to find out what progress in hiring had been made 
since the Kennedy administration began: 

“This administration is determined that federal employment will 
be on a fair and equal basis,” Johnson said at the time. “We cannot 
appeal to industry unless our house is in order. We propose to set 
it in order and we have been working on that problem and will 
report progress as soon as it is possible.” 

The word has gone out to the agencies that the administration 
means what it says about progress. At this writing, it appears that 
the results of a new survey of federal employment—scheduled for 
release sometime before the 1962 Congressional elections—are 
certain to show a striking increase in the number of Negroes hold- 
ing jobs at all levels. The impact of this news is not going to weaken 
the Democratic party’s strength in the big cities with Negro popu- 
lations. 

Negroes who are familiar with the problem say the job picture 
has improved—but not as much as the Kennedy administration 
makes it out. Even the most critical concede, though, that there is 
a new climate. 

“You can get in the door now and you can talk to people about 
your problems,” one man said. “Whether it does any good or not 
I can’t say. But at least now someone listens—or you feel they do.” 

The feeling that finally something is being done about dis- 
crimination is, I believe, the greatest source of President Kennedy’s 
strength. His brother Robert, the Attorney General, has added to 
this public image by his strong stand on civil rights. Under Robert 
Kennedy the Justice Department’s Civil Rights Division has taken 
a more aggressive role, and the Civil Rights Commission has been 
expanded. 


All of these actions could be dismissed as politically motivated. 
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But those who are close to the White House insist the beliefs are 
sincerely held. At the same time, there is an obvious political bene- 
fit. A Presidential advisor put it this way when I interviewed him 
at the Executive Mansion: 

“One thing I think you will find is that there may be a number of 
views about civil rights around here. There may be a number of 
disagreements about which is the best way to approach a certain 
area. But all the people who are working in this field, from the 
President down, really believe in civil rights. And if you’re talking 
about Washington, don’t forget the President knows this town 
well. He lived here and worked here for thirteen years before be- 
coming President. He knows what the problems are, and he cares 
about them.” 

Negroes, particularly those in the lowest economic groups, where 
the allegiance to the Democrats is virtually 100 per cent, believe 
Kennedy does care. 

The President’s impact on Negroes was immediate. Not long 
after he took office, a successful Negro businessman said: 

“Most of the Negroes are in love with the Kennedys, including 
Caroline and that baby. You must understand that Negroes are 
more impressed with a warm personality than with party ideals. 
The Negro is not sophisticated politically, and party principles 
escape him. 

“We don’t have any deep-rooted political attachments. It’s 
mainly superficial. But if there is a preference, it’s for the Demo- 
crats. Remember that our people are emotional and if a man 
touches their heart he’s won them for always.” 

In this century the man who most successfully touched the 
hearts of Negroes was Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Now in home 
after home Negroes will tell you that every time they see Kennedy 
they think of President Roosevelt—“who did more for our race than 
anyone else.” Here is the story in the Negro’s own words: 

“Take the average poor Negro, he’s going to vote for the man 
who does something for him,” a retired government worker said. 
“Now you take back in Mr. Roosevelt’s time. He did something 
for the poor man never done before in the history of the world, 
and he’s dead and they’re still talking about him. 
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“The Republican party never did much for the poor man. Now 
take Mr. Kennedy. He has feeling for the poor people. He knows 
you can’t live on grass seed.” 

A housewife and two men from her neighborhood: 

“I’ve been a Democrat all my life,” she says. 

“The money floats better when the Democrats are in power and 
I think they help the Negroes more,” one man comments. 

“Look at Roosevelt,” the other man says. 

“Oh, there’ll never be another like him, but maybe Ken- 
nedy . . .” the woman replies. 

A man who lives in another section: 

“T would be a Democrat, of course. I don’t think I made a dollar 
a day until President Roosevelt got in the chair, so I’d definitely be 
a Democrat. 

“I think President Kennedy’s going to make a wonderful Presi- 
dent. Every time I see him I think about President Roosevelt. I 
think he has the making of a great man.” 

A housewife: 

“T thank President Roosevelt in his grave ’cause he started 
so many things that are still going on. Now Mr. Kennedy, I read 
in the paper that he’s one of the richest men ever to be President. 
Then he talks so good about helping the whole world. So I guess 
he’s really helping humanity. He’s sure not there for the money.” 

A student: 

“I think Kennedy’s terrific. We seem to look on him as a kind 
of liberator. I have the utmost confidence in Mr. Kennedy. Most 
students feel the same way.” 

Aside from personalities, Negroes express the opinion that the 
Democrats are for the poor and the Republicans for the rich. Since 
many Negroes are poor, their choice is evident. And on his first 
day in office President Kennedy took action to help the poor by 
announcing an increase in distribution of surplus food for the needy. 
A laborer’s reaction was typical. 

“The first thing he did was for the poor man. That surplus food. 
I think that’s one of the best programs. All that food being thrown 
away is doing nobody no good. That stored food they throws it 
away and sink it in the Atlantic or the Pacific and I know the fish 
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got to be fed but we needs it more. It’s going to be good for us 
poor people.” 

As one goes up the economic scale in the Negro communities, 
the same general endorsement of the Democrats and Kennedy is 
given—although in much less emotional and personal terms. 

“T think you'll find that most Negroes are going to vote for the 
party that gives them the programs which aid them individually,” 
an educator who lives in the best colored section said. “The trouble 
is too many of these people don’t go beyond that. I think you'll 
find that the better-educated Negro is more concerned about civil 
rights. 

“We can’t divide civil rights from economics. All this talk about 
job opportunities, for example. Well, if you are guaranteed your 
civil rights the opportunities will follow. There’s no longer the old 
idea of the Negro voting the party of Lincoln. The Negro is more 
informed now. Certainly the Negro with the higher level of education 
sees more importance in civil rights. 

“Sure, to the maid that minimum wage is important. But if 
you have your right to improve yourself maybe you won’t have 
to work as a maid, maybe you won't be forced, just because of 
birth, to do menial work.” 

I have been asked how I can be so sure of the Negro’s preference 
for Democrats. My opinion is grounded on my interviews in homes 
throughout Washington, where in each case I discussed politics at 
some length. While I have little faith in “polls” as such, I tried 
one of my own, simply to check the strong impressions I was re- 
ceiving in the homes. In one afternoon on a downtown shopping 
street I stopped forty people, all Negroes, and asked them how 
they would vote. They were men and women ranging in age from 
the early twenties to the middle seventies and they represented a 
variety of professions and occupations. They lived in areas through- 
out Washington. Some were unemployed, some had been in Wash- 
ington all their lives, others had come within the past five years 
and one man had arrived only the evening before from Detroit. 
With the exception of four people who declined to give a preference, 
every single one said he would vote for Kennedy and the Democrats. 
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Of those who declined to answer, one said he wouldn’t vote for 
anyone. 

“What good it goin’ to do me?” he muttered. “It ain’t going to do 
me no good at all.” 

The choice of the Democrats has a touch of irony. For the Ne- 
gro’s heritage has been one of voting the party of Lincoln. When 
Frederick Douglass said after the Civil War, “The Republican 
Party is the ship, all else is the sea,” to a large extent he was 
speaking for his race. And for years Negroes voted Republican. 
Some observers place the beginning of the defection to the Demo- 
crats during the administration of Theodore Roosevelt. There had 
been a riot in 1906 in Brownsville, Texas, involving three Negro 
companies of an army regiment. Roosevelt, accepting the report 
of an inspector from the city, dismissed all the soldiers without 
honor and disqualified them from future military or civil govern- 
ment service. Negroes protested bitterly that the action was unfair, 
and an impartial investigation had not been made. Although many 
whites supported them, Roosevelt was not moved. 

In Washington, “Jim Crow” practices in the federal government 
first seem to have been recognized under the administration of 
William Howard Taft. Taft, it was said, segregated the census 
takers in the city in 1910. When white people complained, he an- 
nounced that Negroes should not hold office. Still, it was under the 
next President, the Democratic liberal, Woodrow Wilson, that 
segregation became general government policy. The Republican 
appeal nevertheless continued to decline. The great migration be- 
ginning with World War I brought Negroes to the urban centers 
where the Democratic party traditionally was the strongest. Negroes 
from the South who had been Republicans found they got more 
from Democrats in the North. Another factor was the image of the 
G.O.P. At first this was a matter of personalities. 

“Now look at the Republican Presidents,” one Negro says. 
“Harding, he was dishonest. Coolidge, he was cold as a fish. Hoo- 
ver was cold and clammy. (You know Hoover wouldn’t even have 
his picture taken with Negro leaders.) And Eisenhower. Well, I 
don’t think there was anything particularly warm even about him.” 

But it was not until the depression and the advent of Franklin 
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Roosevelt that a complete break occurred. Roosevelt, ever the 
master politician, succeeded so well in making Negroes believe 
Democrats were for the “common man” that, as we have seen, he 
is today regarded reverently by the masses. Next to Roosevelt, 
Harry S. Truman seems to hold the highest place in the Negro’s 
affections among the other Presidents of this century. As one Negro 
said: “For my money, that little guy from Missouri had the most 
guts of all. He took a strong stand on civil rights when it wasn’t 
popular, or smart politics.” 

What of the Republicans then? What are they doing to overcome 
the lead of the Democrats? 

The Negro Republicans in the capital are concentrated mainly 
in the business and professional classes—the doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, businessmen, and ministers. Most own their own homes. 
As representatives of the middle class, they tend toward a more 
conservative outlook. Aside from their expressed concern about in- 
creased federal spending, welfare programs, and higher taxes, they 
usually point to the southern control of Congress as the main reason 
for opposing the Democrats. 

“Here’s my reason for being a Republican,” a well-to-do Negro 
businessman and third-generation Washingtonian said. “The only 
legislation ever introduced spelling out the rights of Negroes in 
society was drafted and passed by the Republicans over the op- 
position of the Democrats.” 

These, he said, were the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 
Amendments. a“ 

“Fach of the advances the Negro has made has been by the 
courts deciding these amendments gave certain rights which couldn’t 
be taken away. The tail wags the dog in the Democratic party, and 
the tail is the South.” 

Another put it this way: “I can’t understand how any Negro 
could be for the Democrats. If a Negro is a Democrat he auto- 
matically is casting his allegiance with his worst enemy.” 

One of the peculiar aspects of the Negro’s loyalty to the Demo- 
crats in Washington is the record of the Eisenhower administration. 
In 1956, the Republican platform contained this paragraph: 

“Segregation has been ended in the District of Columbia govern- 
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ment and in the District public schools, restaurants, theaters, and 
playgrounds. The Eisenhower administration has eliminated dis- 
crimination in all federal employment.” 

Placing aside political claims for the moment, it is true those 
events did occur during a Republican administration (with the one 
exception of eliminating job discrimination). Why did the Republi- 
cans receive little credit? For part of the answer, look to Congress. 
In the minds of many Negroes, the Republicans in Congress are 
identified strongly with the southern Democrats. The Republican- 
southern coalition has blocked a number of welfare measures which 
the bulk of Negroes favor. The Eisenhower administration itself 
was viewed suspiciously by many colored men and women. It 
seemed to them there were more words than deeds. The Republi- 
cans also received no credit for the Supreme Court rulings: the 
Supreme Court is supposed to be impartial, isn’t it? they will say. 
Then they will point to the activity by the NAACP or some other 
organization as being more decisive. 

Another problem for the Republicans, as a Negro member of 
that party glumly admitted, is “the Republicans are poor propa- 
gandists.” 

Here is an example. In their desire to win back the Negro 
vote, local Republican leaders in Washington so far have only 
antagonized many who might be inclined toward the G.O.P. 
With an eye on 1964, Carl L. Shipley, the G.O.P. chairman for 
the District of Columbia, has been making speeches throughout the 
city to Negro groups. He opened his campaign by referring to the 
amendment granting Washington citizens the vote. 

Republicans strongly supported that amendment, Shipley, a white 
man, said. And they assured Republican state legislatures, members 
of Congress, and other officials that the two-party system would 
develop in Washington. Then he held out his warning: the vote 
might be taken away by Congress if Negroes did not split their 
ballots. 

In one of his statements, he phrased his message this way: 

“District of Columbia Democratic Party Chairman W. John 
Kenney stands revealed as an enemy of the two-party system. 
Rather than joining in an effort to develop a two-party system in 
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the Nation’s Capital, Mr. Kenney apparently plans to create in the 
District of Columbia another Democratic big city machine, pat- 
terned after New York City and Chicago. It will be a sad day for 
our country if Mr. Kenney and his Democratic colleagues are suc- 
cessful in establishing in the Nation’s Capital City another one- 
party political machine in the iron grasp of a Democratic city boss. 
Washington has 246,000 federal civil service employees, and 26,- 
000 District Government employees. The national interest will suffer 
if Congress permits the development of a Democratic ‘boss’ system 
of the sort that prevails in machine-ridden New York and Chicago.” 

“Republican leaders,” he went on, “rightfully expect that political 
contests will be decided on the basis of candidates and issues, rather 
than a Democratic machine-delivered vote like Philadelphia or 
Boston. We Republicans will support the Twenty-third Amendment 

. . come what may, but Democrats and Republicans in Congress 
may take a different view. Citizens interested in the cause of good 
government are aware of that possibility.” 

Shipley’s threat angered many Negroes—including Republicans. 
They resented being told how to vote or that such a right might 
be denied if they failed to perform “properly.” Later, Shipley 
switched his tactics. He spoke out forcefully on employment, hous- 
ing, education, and such movements as sit-ins and Freedom Rides. 
And, in his strongest language, he said to a Negro group: 

“Eleven of the 16 standing committees of the U. S. Senate have 
Democratic chairmen who are notorious segregationists, race- 
baiters, and opponents of anything that leads to equality for Ne- 
groes. When you support the Democratic party, you support these 
anti-Negro Democrats and stay the cause of equality. The last 
best hope of our colored citizens is the same as it was a century ago 
—the Republican party. We need the particular help of Negroes 
because those to whom much has been denied are the ones to whom 
much is owed.” 

That help is going to be difficult to obtain. No matter how ag- 
gressively southerners are attacked, the Republican assault will be 
blunted as long as the party is bound to the Dixiecrats in Congress. 
And in 1962 President Kennedy, in a brilliant political maneuver, 
forced the G.O.P. into a greater quandary. When he proposed 
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a Department of Urban Affairs, Kennedy backed the Republicans 
against the wall. In Congress, Republicans opposed the plan. Their 
opposition left them vulnerable to a charge of not wanting to 
aid cities. Negroes have moved to those cities, and they will be 
among the chief beneficiaries of the department. In his master 
stroke, Kennedy announced in advance he would appoint Robert 
C. Weaver, a distinguished Negro, as the head of the cabinet posi- 
tion. The Republican vote against the department meant they were 
accused of being anti-Negro and anti-city—a formidable com- 
bination to overcome. It is for this reason that such an astute 
political observer as Arthur Krock of the New York Times called 
Kennedy’s maneuver “classic in political strategy.” 

For all his political acumen, Kennedy has created uneasiness 
among some Negroes. They feel they have no choice but to sup- 
port him, but at the same time they are critical of the lack of action 
in certain areas—housing in particular. A great deal of pressure has 
been exerted to get the President to issue an executive order ban- 
ning discrimination in federally aided housing. The order has not 
been issued. It has been placed in limbo along with an administra- 
tion civil rights bill. Action depends upon the Eighty-eighth Con- 
gress, which convenes in January of 1963. 

One of Kennedy’s special gifts is his ability to dispel doubts. As 
an example, consider a meeting held at the White House in the 
summer of 1961 between the President and the board of the 
NAACP. A Negro who was there told me later of the con- 
versations. 

“The Old Man [Kennedy] said maybe we haven’t been able to 
pass a civil rights bill, but we have got a minimum wage bill and 
a housing bill and who does that help the most? Might not Negroes 
be aided by those bills? Couldn’t that be just another way of 
saying civil rights? And then he talked about executive action, and 
he means it. Oh, yes, we’re very pleased, but that doesn’t mean 
we're going to stop asking.” 

Negroes in Washington, for now at least, are wedded to the 
Democrats. And what do they expect to receive from such an 
alliance? They already have gained a number of high positions, 
and they look to politics to achieve more. 
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Now that the Presidential vote has been won, Negroes are in- 
tensifying their efforts to gain some form of local representative 
government. On the issue of home rule Negroes are united. They 
are aided in this goal, of course, by whites. Washington lost its 
representative government in the 1870s when, as we already have 
seen, there was fear about Negroes assuming control of the city. 
That fear still exists in Washington and because it does, the chances 
of change in that direction do not appear good at the moment. In 
any event, there seems to be a considerable amount of confusion 
over the home rule issue. I have talked to Negroes who think home 
tule per se might bring about the solution of some of the city’s 
more pressing problems. 

Washington is unlike any other city in the country. It has 
been said that strictly speaking there can be no such thing as a 
local government of the District of Columbia, for there can be no 
government within the District independent of the federal govern- 
ment. 

In other words, Washington is the federal city and under the 
Constitution Congress is given the sole power of legislation over 
the city. More important, Congress appropriates the money for the 
city government. Home rule without a guaranteed formula of an 
equitable payment to the city by Congress would be of little long- 
term benefit. I am not arguing against the principle of local govern- 
ment. One can hardly take a position against such a basic tenet 
of democracy. But there are complicating factors, and speaking 
realistically, home rule without a voice in Congress is less than the 
proverbial half a loaf. 

Washington now has the Presidential vote. It does not have 
representation in Congress. The same situation prevails today as 
in the years when the late Theodore W. Noyes, editor of the Wash- 
ington Star, was leading the campaign to gain the vote and repre- 
sentation. 

“While the District is not a State,” Noyes said, “and while its 
citizens are forbidden representation, it is subject to direct Federal 
taxation, although the Constitution says that ‘representation and 
direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several States of the 
Union according to their respective numbers.’” Then, and now, 
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as he pointed out, taxation without representation exists in the 
nation’s capital. Once in American history, that was considered 
tyranny. 

As usual with most difficult problems in Washington, the Negro 
question stands at the center. Congress is not likely to approve a 
measure which would give the District a representative and per- 
haps senators, although justice requires such action. The concern 
is that all might be Negroes. So while representation is the only 
way to permit Washington to have a direct voice in the body which 
controls it, the chance of gaining that right still appears far off. 

Within the Negro community, there is optimism that a home 
rule bill will clear its traditional roadblock in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Certainly, the Presidential ballot and the city’s three 
electoral votes give greater leverage. Three electoral votes in such 
an election as 1960 might make the difference between victory and 
defeat. Both parties realize this. At the White House I have been 
told the chance of home rule in Washington is more than good; it 
is probable. Nevertheless, I am inclined to think the views of a 
prominent white politician in the city, also a Democrat, might be 
more accurate. 

“You're never going to get a home rule bill passed unless you’ve 
got a President who’s willing to stake everything on it,” he said. 
“And why should he? It’s a local issue and there are too many 
other national bills that he would have to risk being defeated for 
him to push home rule. So they’ll keep talking about it and doing 
nothing.” 

Whatever the outcome, Negroes would seem to be assured of an 
increasingly important position in the city’s government. One ex- 
ample serves to show their changing status under the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. An opening occurred on the city’s Board of Police 
and Fire Surgeons. The board chairman, Dr. John A. Reed, recom- 
mended the names of several doctors for the opening. All were 
white. The doctor was notified by Walter N. Tobriner, president 
of the D.C. Board of Commissioners, that in line with Kennedy 
administration policy he wanted a Negro on the board. Dr. Reed 
then submitted a new list of names. All were Negroes. And a Ne- 
gro was appointed. 
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The extent of political activity within the Negro community is 
not at first apparent, at least to a white man. Not long ago a 
perceptive Negro came to Washington. After he had met a number 
of prominent people and become familiar with some of the organi- 
zations, he remarked how surprised he was to find out the political 
nature of groups which seemed to have no such role to play. Po- 
litical strategy is constantly discussed—and it is strategy looking 
toward the future. 

For an indication of that type of planning, one only has to 
turn to the campaign days in 1960 when Washingtonians were pre- 
paring to vote in the primaries for delegates to the 1960 Presiden- 
tial conventions. 

“In that campaign there were two points of view—and then a 
third was added,” a Negro politician has since explained. “One 
group said we should get out as many voters as we could, make a 
big showing, show the power of the community. Another said, 
‘No, let’s not go all out. Let’s keep our people away. Don’t bring 
them the message.’ Finally, it was decided to combine the two ap- 
proaches and get out enough to insure victory, but not enough to 
create concern.” 

That could be the pattern in 1964. 

In the business of politics, it is sometimes difficult to determine 
motives, or facts. Public statements do not always mean what they 
say. Negroes are no different in this respect than any other group. 
A certain amount of chauvinism exists. The Frank Reeves case 
exhibited this tendency. 

Reeves, a Negro politician in Washington, was one of President 
Kennedy’s advisors, and obviously headed for bigger things. His 
big moment came when Kennedy nominated him as the first man of 
his race to be a D.C. Commissioner, the top local government 
position in the city. Everything appeared to be proceeding smoothly. 
Senators and congressmen hailed the appointment, and his con- 
firmation hearing promised to be uneventful. Then the trouble be- 
gan. A short item appeared in a local paper saying that Reeves was 
delinquent in taxes, according to court records. From there the 
story grew. Reeves at first was shown to have been delinquent 
three times in taxes. He testified that to the best of his knowledge 
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there were no other instances. Investigation disclosed that six other 
tax liens had been filed against him, and he had not filed his federal 
or District of Columbia income tax returns for 1960. There was 
talk about a loan he had received from a Washington liquor 
dealer and a $47,500 home Reeves had recently purchased. (The 
President withdrew the nomination and submitted the name of an- 
other Negro, John B. Duncan. Duncan sailed smoothly through 
his confirmation hearing and became the first Negro commissioner. ) 

The Negro community rose as one and publicly denounced 
what had happened to Reeves. From the pulpit and in the Negro 
press, colored spokesmen thundered that Reeves was a victim of 
bigotry. It is no secret that Reeves himself (and he was joined in 
this by others) felt he had been sabotaged by the “white” press, 
which spoke at the bidding of the “vested interests.” While no 
Negroes ever challenged the accuracy of the facts in his case, their 
public denunciation of such “bigotry” was loud and furious. 

Privately, it was another matter. Some of the same people who 
had defended Reeves in public, told a different story in confidence. 
Here is the only version I can print: 

“We had faith in him,” one man said. “I could have told you a 
year ago that there would be a Negro commissioner in Wash- 
ington. The only thing I couldn’t tell you for sure was his name. 
And then he let us down. He let us down bad. Oh, sure, when he 
got in trouble we all reacted publicly because we’re supposed to do 
that. We have to pull together. But don’t let that fool you. Any 
criticism from the white people was nothing like that within our 
community. We’re the ones who know . . . he forgot about his 
role and his responsibility. He let us down. He let us down 
bad aeieres” 

Politics in Washington is a curious and tough game. Negroes 
have learned to play it well. How well has not yet been demon- 
strated to the general public. In Washington, at least, it is certain 
their participation in government and the life of the city will be 
greater in the years to come because of their political skill. 

It is far too soon to begin to talk seriously of the day when a 
Negro might be President of the United States. But when Robert 
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Kennedy said that possibility could become reality within the next 
forty years, his words stirred the colored race. After all, as Mr. 
Kennedy recalled, his grandfather had arrived in Boston at a time 
when the Irish were not wanted. And now an Irish Catholic is 
President. 


7 6 COPPER SUN, SCARLET SEA 


WHISPERING THROUGH THE LIFE OF THE NEGRO are the voices, 
heard only faintly at first and now growing stronger. They ask 
questions: who am I, and from whence do I spring? They tell 
of the past, of the great days before degradation, of the mighty 
rulers, and the slumbering, lazy, fertile land that gave birth to 
civilization. With these voices, moving more and more to the front 
these days, comes a vision—a vision of the motherland, Africa. 
The Negro looks to Africa not only as his heritage, but in a strange, 
indefinable way, also as his future. 

If the Negro is a member of the masses, impoverished and angry, 
he hearkens to the cry of the Muslim, preaching of that day when 
the original man—the black man—will regain his lost place as the 
rightful owner of the earth, when the great tribes of Africa shall be 
reunited once more. If he is a middle-income worker, he watches 
and listens as his minister steps to the pulpit and says: “Patrice 
Lumumba is dead, but he still lives. Those who engineered his 
death will find now that he will be on their hands more than ever.” 
If he is a businessman, he opens his Negro magazine and reads of 
the trade fair in Ghana, and of the economic potential there. And 
if he is a college student, he learns of Egypt, Ethiopia, the Gold 
Coast; of black princes and pharaohs with woolly hair; of arti- 
facts and monuments and, somewhere, lost in the hazy past, a 
Great Culture. 

As the new African states emerge to take their places among 
the assembled nations of the world, there is a surge of pride—racial 
pride. The exotic names themselves strike a response: Mali, Togo- 
land, Somali, Niger, Gabon, Ghana, Cameroon, Chad, Mauri- 
tania. And to the geographic list are added other names, names of 
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the black leaders conferring with the rulers of the old imperial 
States: Touré, Tshombe, Kaunda, Olympio, Nkrumah. 

New winds are stirring. They are sweeping the continent and 
reaching across the seas into other lands. They are being felt in 
the United States, and particularly in Washington. 

In a crowded church one night in the nation’s capital, speaker 
after speaker referred to those “winds of change.” It was an African 
independence rally in a colored section, and, as the audience 
waited, a muscular, confident man with ebony-colored skin, draped 
in the flowing robes of his native land, stepped forward and 
grasped the lectern firmly with both hands. He was Tom Mboya, 
the African leader from Kenya, the principal speaker. 

“Unless colored people in other parts of the world get their 
freedom,” he said in a strong, clear British accent, “you can’t be 
equal to the white man. This is something the American Negro 
had better understand. 

“How can someone accept my brother in true equality if I’m 
his slave? Brothers, let us fight together. When you win a victory 
over here, it is our victory. When we win one in our country, it 
is yours.” 

The identification is inescapable. While there are American Ne- 
groes who disclaim any interest in Africa, their life is being affected 
by what takes place there. American Negroes are tied, albeit tenu- 
ously, to the “non-white” people of the earth—that vast majority 
which is beginning feebly to experience the first intoxicating feeling 
of power. This is a revolution of unforeseen significance, and the 
American Negro is destined to play his part in it. 

A bond of color always existed between the African and the 
American. Now it is more important—and complex. During slav- 
ery, when the African tribes were separated and families torn 
apart, the cultural traditions—and even the languages—were lost. All 
that remained was a black skin, perhaps the trace of a song, and 
a knowledge that there had been another land. For years Africa 
meant little more than a prefix in front of the name of a church, 
newspaper, or club. Then, as the Negro began slowly to rise from 
bondage, the question of his history began to intrude. Did he have 
a history? Perhaps it was best not to find out: it might confirm 
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the opinion of the white man that the Negro was fated by his inferi- 
ority to remain but a step above the animals. His past, his present, 
and his future were determined irrevocably by his racial char- 
acteristics, emanating from Africa. It was apparent from what one 
heard of Africa that it was populated by licentious savages, with 
hideously painted faces and barbaric customs. This impression, 
coupled with the infusion of white blood promising greater ac- 
ceptance in America, caused many Negroes to turn their backs 
on the mother country. But they never quite escaped the puzzle, 
nor the nagging feeling of a lack of culture and history. 

In the twentieth century a few Negroes began to examine the 
past and a pride in race slowly developed. The works of earlier 
scholars were reinterpreted. A past, with pretentions to greatness, 
was discovered in the soft soil and massive stone monuments of 
the Nile Valley. Negroes began to embrace the new identification. 
They joined with Countee Cullen, their gifted poet, when he asked 
in the 1920s: 


What is Africa to me: 

Copper sun or scarlet sea, 

Jungle Star or jungle track, 

Strong bronzed men, or regal black 
Women from whose loins I sprang 
When the birds of Eden sang? 

One three centuries removed 

From the scenes his father loved, 
Spicy grove, cinnamon tree, 

What is Africa to me? 


It was a personal question, and Negroes answered it in differ- 
ent ways. Still, Africa remained an emotional matter. It was not 
yet a fact. Suddenly today it is a fact, and some Negroes are not 
prepared for what that means. 

While the brotherhood of race connects the black man in Africa 
and the United States, the American Negro displays a curious 
ambivalence toward this identity. Indeed, there is suspicion among 
both groups. Curiously, each feels superior. The American Negro 
still has not outgrown his belief that Africa is entirely the dark 
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land of drums, pierced flesh, and primitive customs. But let a 
typical American colored man speak for himself: 

“Personally, educated Negroes in America don’t think much of 
the African. They think he’s a joke. And the African thinks he’s 
better than the American Negro. He thinks the American is a nigger. 
He thinks over here we’ve given up all our cultural heritage and 
traditions. He thinks we’re just an inferior imitation of the white 
man, trying to be like the white man, and not even being as good. 

“Well, we think he’s been over there for God knows how many 
centuries, and he hasn’t done a damn thing for himself. He’s still 
in the jungle. We’ve made more progress in a hundred years than 
the African has in a thousand.” 

Others will say they don’t think of Africa from a racial stand- 
point. While they regard the African freedom movement sympa- 
thetically, it means nothing as far as race is concerned. Their 
hearts went out to the Hungarian freedom fighters also. Such com- 
ments are not convincing, for Negroes do think in terms of race. 
As a Howard University student from New York City said: 

“Very definitely the Negro is identifying himself with the Afri- 
can. An African from Lagos and a Negro in Biloxi, Mississippi, 
both are foreign to me. But when you see a photograph of Negroes 
in Biloxi being run off a beach with clubs or you see a picture of 
white troops fighting Africans, you react because of color.” 

Because of color, the two will remain close, even if there is mis- 
understanding—or dislike. 

In Washington can be found one of the best examples of how 
the two cultures affect each other. Just as the nation’s capital has 
such significance for the Negro in America, so does it for the 
African. It is all very well for Washington to have its own private 
color problems, but the complexion changes when the African 
intrudes. For Africa today means policy, foreign relations, the 
world struggle between communism and democracy. And Ameri- 
can Negroes in Washington are caught up in the midst of this 
struggle. 

Discrimination and bias against American Negroes shapes the 
impression Africans—and other non-white diplomats—have of de- 
mocracy. It gives them reason to line up against us in the cold war. 
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If the Africans themselves experience discrimination, their choice 
is confirmed. 

In the past, even though it was decried, discrimination against 
Africans could be ignored: they were, after all, only colonial sub- 
jects. In 1947, President Truman’s Committee on Civil Rights 
reported: 

“The shamefulness and absurdity of Washington’s treatment of 
Negro Americans is highlighted by the presence of many dark- 
skinned foreign visitors. Capital custom not only humiliates colored 
citizens, but is a source of considerable embarrassment to these 
visitors. White residents, because they are the dominant group, 
share in both the humiliation and the embarrassment. Foreign 
officials are often mistaken for American Negroes and refused 
food, lodging, and entertainment. However, once it is established 
that they are not Americans, they are accommodated.” 

Today the African diplomats in the capital must be dealt with 
as emissaries of foreign lands. This means protocol and delicate 
relations. Nevertheless, incidents based on color have occurred. 
The Africans encounter the same frustrating problems as Wash- 
ington Negroes. Try as it may, the State Department has not yet 
been able to eliminate the incidents. Newspaper readers through- 
out the country have read of the problems facing Africans who 
travel from the United Nations in New York to Washington. The 
discrimination shown by restaurant owners along U. S. Route 40 
leading into the capital became an issue of moment, with hasty 
conferences, speeches, public appeals, television shows, and high- 
level strategy. 

Pedro Sanjuan, assistant chief of protocol in the State Depart- 
ment, brought many of the restaurant owners around by persuad- 
ing them they were harming their country’s image abroad. He 
would cite an example of what discrimination can mean. When 
Dr. William Fitzjohn, the chargé d’affaires of Sierra Leone, was 
refused service at a restaurant outside of Hagerstown, Maryland, 
a newspaper in Nigeria commented: 

“By this disgraceful act of racial discrimination, the U. S. for- 
feits its claims to world leadership.” 

Another paper in Africa said: 
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“A country devoid of respect of human dignity, a country with 
a completely bankrupt racial policy, a country which still lives in 
the dark ages, has no claim to the leadership of free men.” 

More serious than segregation in the highway restaurants is that 
of housing in Washington. Again, to quote the State Department’s 
Sanjuan: 

“In the field of apartments—luxury apartments—in the choice 
residential areas of Washington, Washington falls way behind 
many other cities in the United States. These areas are largely 
segregated. And they’re not segregated by, I don’t think, the wishes 
of the people living there. They’re segregated by the real estate 
business of Washington, which feels . . . that they will lose cus- 
tomers if they open them up. I think this is an unfounded fear.” 

The State Department, in its policy of “persuasion,” has had 
some success in opening housing to African diplomats. As for 
restaurant discrimination, when a case is made public, it usually is 
resolved. The restaurant that refused Dr. Fitzjohn service has since 
been desegregated. After the State Department talked to officials 
of Hagerstown, the African diplomat was invited back to the city, 
and warmly greeted. In a formal ceremony, he received the keys 
to the city. 

Such solicitude has its own effect on American Negroes. They 
cannot help feeling slightly cynical about the concern shown by 
the government for the Africans. It wouldn’t—and doesn’t—happen 
to them when they are refused service or have difficulty in finding a 
decent apartment. In fact, this special treatment of the Africans 
is responsible for much of the bad feeling between the Africans 
and the American Negroes. 

Another source of resentment is the manner in which some 
African diplomats have flaunted their prestige and status by living 
lavishly. And the harder yet for an American to take is the Afri- 
can’s pitying feeling of superiority over him. 

“The Africans I’ve met have no appreciation of the United 
States,” one Negro said. “They are misinformed and they have no 
real understanding of our history from slavery to the present. So 
there has been this tendency to deprecate the American Negro. I 
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think most Africans are more concerned about politics than educa- 
tion, more concerned about communism than cholera. 

“Pye heard the statement from the Africans that, ‘As soon as we 
gain our independence we’ll come over and help you win yours.” 
They definitely think we are weaker. But the American Negro feels 
we are a strong brave people and we are taking the right steps in 
the right direction.” 

Strangely enough, the very color which creates personal bonds 
also causes friction. The African accepts himself as a black man, 
and he’s proud of his color. There is a story to illustrate this. A 
nurse at a Washington hospital tells about an African woman who 
gave birth to a child. When the woman noticed that “Negro” had 
been written on the birth certificate, she protested. She raised such 
a fuss that the hospital supervisor was called. “Well, what do you 
want on the certificate?” he asked. She said: “Black.” 

This difference in attitude toward color tends to make the Afri- 
can suspicious of the American Negro. One American who had 
thought about this remarked: 

“The American Negro knows he is a Negro. Knows? Well, he’s 
not allowed to forget. Anyway, it’s not the same as being an Afri- 
can. So many of us have mixed blood. For instance, I’m French, 
Spanish, and Negro. My grandfather was a white man. My wife’s 
father was a white man. It was a case of real intermarriage. We 
even have the papers to prove it. So I’m sorry to say we feel more 
American. 

“You might even say we feel we are more of the old D.A.R. 
type. We feel U. S. American. And why shouldn’t we? We’ve never 
known anything else. But we can’t divorce our problem from those 
people. The African feels the same way, particularly if he’s edu- 
cated here in America. We all feel we want to be free. The differ- 
ence is in the method. Theirs is a national problem. They’ve got to 
establish a government and write the laws. We’ve got the law on 
our side. It’s all organized for us in America, but our part in it is 
reduced. There, they’ve got to build the whole country.” 

Aside from the embassies, the greatest contact between Africans 
and American Negroes in Washington is at Howard University. 
Howard, with the largest percentage of foreign students of any 
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American college or university, has had a large influence in shap- 
ing the attitudes of the two groups. Virtually every important 
African leader who has come to the United States has also visited 
Howard. For some time, the impressions these leaders and students 
have taken home with them have not been wholly favorable. The 
experience of a student from Nigeria was not uncommon. When I 
interviewed him, he had been at Howard for two years. His father 
was the chief of an inland tribe, and his mother traded in textiles. 
An older brother had graduated from Howard’s Medical School. 
He was wearing a blue serge suit with two pens in his breast pocket, 
and a blue print sport shirt, open at the collar. He spoke with a 
pronounced British accent. 

“Tn Nigeria at first,” he said, “we would not lay so much dif- 
ference between the American Negro and the white. Our view of 
Americans was distorted by the movies. We thought of Americans 
as cowboys with guns. Then some of us became conscious of the 
difference by this Little Rock situation a few years ago. We read 
and heard that our brothers were suffering and our sentiments were 
aroused by the treatment they received. 

“From my own experience in this country, most of the older 
generation received me cordially. They were very co-operative and 
accommodating; but on the other hand the younger generation 
seems very cold toward the African. The students at Howard seem 
to look at Africa as a jungle and at Africans as people who come 
from the tree tops and wear hide skins. They do not want to accept 
us. They are skeptical. We tend to feel a bit distant. 

“What they don’t seem to realize is that the future of the world 
depends upon the youth of today. They forget that most of us all 
will be the leaders of Africa tomorrow. We have to establish a 
better relationship between the African and American students, so 
that when Mr. X becomes the Prime Minister of that country and 
Mr. Y becomes President of this country and Mr. Z from Howard 
in America becomes Secretary of State, we can say, ‘Yes, we know 
each other. We were good friends in college.’ 

“T must say that if this type of attitude prevails and I go home 
with this impression, Africa will tend to grow further away from 
America. We must try to educate the college student to what hap- 
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pens in another part of the world. The type of questions the stu- 
dents ask us gives us the impression they think Africa is a dark 
continent which has gone to pieces. Africa is such a diversified 
continent with so many different ideas from country to country. 
You can’t generalize because of what happens in one or two 
countries.” 

He said, “This attitude of coolness is very, very prevalent among 
Howard girls. You hardly see a Howard girl go out with Africans. 
This skin difference makes a difference, I think, in their attitude. 
She would probably prefer to go out with a foreigner with a light 
skin. I’m sure you can talk to any African and you will find the 
same experiences.” After being “stood up” a few times on dates, he 
decided not to ask girls out. Now, he said, “I go to dances alone 
and still have a nice time.” His basic explanation for the trouble 
was: 

“Most of the Africans have this dark color. You see [touching 
his hand] my skin is black. We are very proud of it. Many Ameri- 
can Negroes do not seem as proud. And most of this country is 
white, and we are very skeptical and we begin to doubt that you 
really have our interest at heart.” 

He had put his finger on a sore point, and at the same time 
held out a challenge to American Negroes. Despite any friction, 
the differences that separate the Africans and Americans are 
basically superficial. What is of more importance is that the Ameri- 
can Negro truly has a vital stake in Africa. As the student indi- 
cated, an African naturally will feel closer to a Negro diplomat 
than to a white man. Unmistakably this means the Negro’s influ- 
ence and numbers are going to expand considerably in the State 
Department. It also means that America has reached the day when 
it no longer can afford to tolerate discrimination. The United 
States needs Negroes as ambassadors and emissaries. Africa, and 
the nations of Latin America and Asia, are no longer going to be 
convinced by platitudes. Negroes in the United States are aware 
of these factors—and they are unquestionably harbingers of change. 

On the other side of the relationship, African failures can ham- 
per the American Negro. As one colored lawyer asked: 

“What could be worse for the American Negro than if Africans 
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prove a failure in government themselves? Certainly, we would get 
a setback, Certainly, it would help those who like to say the Negro 
is politically naive. I can just hear some say: ‘See, we’ve been say- 
ing all along we’ve got to take you by the hand and take care of 
you.’ It would resurrect the idea of the white man’s burden.” 

While it is quite evident, as one Negro told me, “we got a fight 
right here and we don’t have to go to Africa to fight,” it is also 
apparent that the African struggle has come here to stay, whether 
Negroes like it or not. One cannot pick up a copy of the Negro 
press without being struck, on page after page, with the emphasis 
on African-American affairs. The Washington Afro-American 
newspaper, as an example, runs a picture of two colored women 
three columns wide on its front page under a heading: “Liberian- 
U. S. Lovelies.” The caption reads: “Pretty, Pretty—Mrs. Roy 
Garvin, wife of Attorney Roy Garvin, Mrs. Joseph Boayne, wife 
of the Secretary of the Public Works of Liberia, were caught chat- 
ting by the AFRO photographer at the reception given in honor of 
President Tubman at the Mayflower Hotel recently.” Trivial, yes, 
but not insignificant. And not unusual in the Negro press. The 
success of Africans helps the Negro press fan the pride in racism, 
which it so obviously considers one of its missions. “How Our 
Man Floyd Wasted Ingo,” the Afro exulted in an eight-column 
page-one banner in red ink after Floyd Patterson, a Negro, 
knocked out Ingemar Johansson, a white man, for the heavyweight 
boxing crown. 

Not all Negroes in Washington who feel drawn to Africa are 
motivated by kinship. Some are afflicted by dreams of profits. As the 
white man moves out of his former colonies, leaving a vacuum, 
American Negroes see no reason why they, with their technical and 
business ability, cannot fill it and reap a fortune. I have talked to 
Negroes who have returned from Africa with high hopes for the 
enterprises they intend to launch there. In the past, China and 
Russia excited the imaginations of white American businessmen. 
The same dream of a great untapped market is luring Negroes 
today. 

Whatever the reason or motive, Africa is a mighty element in 
the American Negro’s life. The words of one man can speak 
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for others. He was a Negro teacher from Howard University on 
his first trip to Africa. The powerful, sleek jet airliner banked 
gracefully over the jungle and touched down lightly on a landing 
strip. Natives with coal black skin briskly began servicing the 
plane as the passengers stepped out in the dazzling sunshine. 
Nearby were the thatched huts housing people who spoke only 
native dialects and had never heard of English. They had been 
living that way for countless ages. 

“Putting that jet down there meant that those people were pre- 
cipitated a thousand years forward in one minute,” the teacher 
said. “The two had met.” 

No longer does the Negro have to wonder, “What is Africa to 
me?” Its copper sun has cast a reflection over the colored man in 
America. Its scarlet sea leads to a new future. 


js ve THE WHITE NOOSE 


IT BEGINS ABOUT FOUR O’CLOCK IN THE AFTERNOON. One by one, 
as the government offices close, the line of commuters lengthens. A 
bus from outside the city lumbers to a stop in downtown Washing- 
ton, and Negro women get off. Seconds later, the bus departs, 
filled with white passengers heading for those homes the Negro 
women have just cleaned. This is rush hour. The flight from the 
city has begun. 

Routinely, and practically unnoticed, this switch with its un- 
spoken commentary on race relations occurs every Monday 
through Friday in the nation’s capital. It is a situation that Ben- 
jamin Banneker, a Negro astronomer and mathematician, and 
Pierre Charles L’Enfant, the irascible, vain French genius, hardly 
could have foreseen when they stood gazing out over the woods 
and marshes to the distant low-lying hills, charting and dreaming 
of a federal city in the midst of a wilderness. The ten-mile-square 
city that L’Enfant boldly envisioned and Banneker helped to sur- 
vey took form in the now-familiar pattern of a diamond. Stretch- 
ing out in all directions beyond that diamond is another part of 
the city, one that was not planned. Nearly 1,300,000 people live 
in that part of the city today—in the suburbs. 

In a very real sense, the suburbs encircling Washington will de- 
termine the future of the city—and of the Negroes who live within 
the boundaries of the District of Columbia. At present, the suburbs 
are what Mayor Richardson Dilworth of Philadelphia calls “the 
white noose” around our cities. He means the encircling suburbs 
are peopled by whites, the cities by black. 

The departure of the white man for the suburbs intensifies the 
problems of Washington. The city loses tax revenue and leader- 
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ship. It finds the demands for municipal services—welfare, health, 
and sanitation—increasing, turning the central city into one large 
slum. Even though he was speaking in general terms, the Reverend 
Theodore M. Hesbugh, president of the University of Notre Dame, 
in effect described the capital city when he said: 

“The central city. . . in all of our large metropolitan areas is a 
rundown, dismal, most depressed and antiquated part of our city 
. . . completely backward in all its facilities, and these include the 
homes, the schools, the recreational facilities. . . . It is not just a 
question of houses and bricks and mortar and businesses and 
loans and all the rest. It is a problem of people, and unless we can 
find some answer to this problem on all levels we are in real trou- 
ble as a Nation. . . .” 

In Washington, as in many cities, the problem directly affects 
Negroes. Because the suburbs are closed to them, Negroes, as we 
already have seen, face housing and other difficulties. Those are 
personal problems. Of more importance to Washington as a whole 
is the city’s racial composition. While the 1960 census shows Ne- 
groes comprising 54 per cent of the city, estimates now are that if 
present trends continue, by 1970 the colored population will be 
anywhere from 63 to 71 per cent. As long as Negroes are barred 
from the suburbs, Washington will continue to become increas- 
ingly colored. Both the city, and the Negroes, have a stake in see- 
ing that the white noose is cut. 

For Negroes, the opportunity to live in the suburbs means their 
economic position can improve, for they will not be restricted to 
one section. They will be able to compete more equitably in the 
housing market. Opening of the suburbs also will create a better 
balance in the city, lessening the tax burden for Negroes of middle 
incomes who remain. Most Negroes point to the suburbs as the 
next battleground in the struggle for equality. The fight already has 
begun. 

Here is an example. Two Negroes, both on the faculty at How- 
ard University, bought homes in a previously all-white section of 
Montgomery County, Maryland, adjoining the District of Colum- 
bia. Later, they explained why they had moved into that area. Both 
said they were motivated by only one thing: they did not have to 
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pay an exorbitant price because they happened to be colored. The 
neighborhoods into which they moved at first were incensed; both 
received some threatening telephone calls. Within a year, after each 
had proved himself a good neighbor, tension dissolved. Other Ne- 
groes are following their lead. The interest of all is further aroused 
when the daily press reports that the suburban limits for the homes 
of Washington policemen and firemen, which include Negroes, 
have been extended from seventeen miles to twenty miles from the 
city. Members of the police and fire departments argued con- 
vincingly that they can get a home for less money farther away 
from the District. 

A number of factors are combining to force the issue on subur- 
ban barriers. Aside from housing, many Negroes are concerned 
about the population figures in Washington, and how they affect 
them. A civic leader expressed his concern in terms of economics. 

“Washington is a white wheel with a black hub,” he said. “This 
increasing population pinches all of us economically. There’s no 
question that the flight to the suburbs takes away quite a bite. It 
burns up the taxpayers’ money. So the rising population does affect 
the economy. A rising percentage worries many of our people. Pd 
like to see things open up, here and in the suburbs.” 

But, as he pointed out, it isn’t enough merely to open the sub- 
urbs; some kind of control has to be worked out to achieve a de- 
sired balance. If middle and upper income Negroes move out, 
leaving behind only the destitute, no problems will be solved. 

Another Negro thinks of the rising population ratio in a dif- 
ferent way. To him, it is a problem—but also a challenge and an 
opportunity. 

“There are some who have been here for years who are hope- 
less,” he remarked. “You can’t get to them. But there is a chance 
of getting to the newer arrivals. With education and training, they 
can contribute to the city. You’ve heard about Washington being 
what Senator Eastland derogatorily called a Negro haven—al- 
though he didn’t use the word Negro—well, there’s truth in that. 
The Negro can see others of his race living in good sections, with 
good jobs, and that’s what he likes. So there’s a chance for him. 
In that sense it is a mecca, a haven. 
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“A lot of us, though, are wondering about these new popula- 
tion figures. We’re concerned. We wonder how many of this 54 
per cent are the ones who are arrested, the ones on relief, who don’t 
keep their homes and yards decent, the ones with illegitimate chil- 
dren. Those are the ones we’re all judged by. Certainly I’m appre- 
hensive as to where we’re going.” 

Many Negroes share his concern. In one way, they see the large 
Negro population as presenting some opportunities—usually greater 
political power. But it is embarrassing—and damaging—to have the 
public mind stamped with the image of Negroes on relief, Negroes 
in jail, Negroes cheating on the welfare funds. The suburbs offer a 
convenient outlet: move out some Negroes, move back in some 
whites. Politically, Negroes will not have lost stature, and the city 
will be better off. Thus goes the argument. Some Negroes—almost 
always property owners—feel so strongly about the imbalance of 
population in the city, that they favor some sort of quota system 
to keep the colored population from going any higher. This is one 
of those proposals that Negroes do not make publicly. Privately, 
it is sometimes expressed ardently; often in such terms as these: 

“Til be frank with you and give you a heretic’s viewpoint. I 
believe in a quota system. I don’t believe we should go beyond the 
saturation point. I think we’ve got to try and keep a balance.” 

And then the conversation usually swings around to the suburbs 
again. 

The government, although not necessarily by design, is hasten- 
ing the day when the suburbs are integrated. Through its slum 
clearance program, thousands of Negro families have lost their 
homes to bulldozers and sledge hammers. Day and night clouds of 
smoke rise from the burning rubble as fire and machine purge the 
slums. 

Washington’s urban renewal program, the most ambitious in the 
country, aims at eliminating those slums and rebuilding the central 
city as a balanced, integrated community. In this process, housing 
officials have pointed to what they consider a crucial and complex 
paradox. While urban renewal uproots Negroes from their homes, 
the new ones which are being built in the suburbs generally are for 
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whites only. Public housing projects have not kept pace with the 
wrecking crews. So where are the Negroes to be housed? 

Because of this dilemma, increasing pressure is being placed on 
the government to end the segregation pattern in housing. The 
government can do this by withdrawing federal assistance to pri- 
vate housing projects which exclude persons on the basis of race 
or creed. This is a powerful weapon in the government’s hands, 
for the suburban housing market is developed mainly with some 
form of federal assistance—mortgage insurance or mortgage guar- 
antee programs, or simply through the government’s role as the 
principal regulator of the financial community. As the 1961 report 
on housing of the United States Civil Rights Commission points 
out, “There is no non-defense segment of American economic life 
so dependent on the Federal Government [as housing].” So far, the 
government has not acted; but there is reason to expect that after 
1964 it may do so. In the meantime, change is occurring in the 
suburbs, and it has nothing to do with the government. 

Whites are beginning to come back to the city. The reasons are 
complex. They are bound up with the frustrations of commuting, 
expenses that at first were not apparent, and others. But since this 
is primarily the Negro’s story, listen to a prominent Negro real 
estate man explain the situation. 

He began by saying a city could grow in two ways: either verti- 
cally, like New York, or horizontally. Since the height of Washing- 
ton buildings is restricted, the capital is forced to expand in an- 
other direction. That means the suburbs. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “we’re going to put them [Negroes] out 
there. They’re going out to Bethesda. They’re going out to Silver 
Spring. And you know how? The same way the white man gets out 
there—with money.” 

“The white man got tricked into moving out into the suburbs,” 
he remarked, with a slow smile. “What’s he find when he gets 
there? Lax building codes. He’s got to organize and pay for new 
schocls, more police, firemen, and sewer lines. He’s got to buy two 
cars and his gasoline bill is driving him crazy—and for all that the 
house he left in the District is better than what he got in the sub- 
urbs. He pulled out because some slick guys tell him through their 
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slick promotion that he can live better in a new all-white com- 
munity. 

“So now the whites are coming back. They’re going to take back 
the city. Foggy Bottom, there was some property for sale, and all 
of a sudden it’s gone. Then the idea boys and girls moved to Capi- 
tol Hill and, boy, they’re going through there like termites! They 
may find Jazbo is living on one side and Rastus on the other, but 
they buy anyway. And soon the rest of the horsey set moves in and 
Jazbo and Rastus move out. So, yeah, they’re going to take the 
city back. And one thing that’s going to help them is that thing 
you see in the window there. [He pointed to an air conditioner.] 

“They’re coming back, all right. You know what happens to the 
boys who moved to Bethesda? They got to get up about five- 
thirty o’clock to get to work by eight. Then they buck traffic for an 
hour and if it snows they may not get there at all. When they do get 
there, they can’t park. They get off at five and fight the traffic 
again. If they’re going to the country club dinner that night, they’ve 
got to bathe and shave. Maybe they want to have four highballs 
before going. That takes time and they don’t have that much time. 
By the time they get home, they’re tired, and then they have to get 
up early all over again for another day. It’s a nuisance. 

“Most Negroes don’t know about that kind of living, but the 
white boys do. It’s a nuisance, all right. They’ve got to come back. 
But this city is so small the only way they’re going to get it back is 
to take it. So they’re going to take it.” 

That real estate man told the story with zest. He talked about 
real estate speculation and how the Negro had been victimized 
over the years. But now, now, it was going to be different. Because 
the white man ran away, Negroes with money had been able to 
buy some of the most valuable property in the city. Now that the 
white man was returning, he was going to find out that he had to 
pay—and pay dearly—for that property he sold to Negroes. 

For evidence of what the real estate man said, one has only to 
walk a block or two from the Capitol. There, in the row houses 
where Negroes formerly lived, a “renaissance” is taking place. The 
old homes are being remodeled, in the Georgetown manner. After 
a little replastering and pointing up of bricks, a bright coat of 
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paint, and perhaps an American Eagle over the door, the homes 
are sold for $30,000. It means profits are being made. 

This change is felt, as usual, by the Negroes in the slums. I re- 
member the reaction of one woman in southeast Washington. She 
lived in a row house, which she was buying. When she moved into 
her house, she was the second colored person on the block. Then 
the whites moved out. At present the real estate men were 
buying up homes in her neighborhood, offering perhaps $7000 to 
$9000 for a house. Many Negroes were taking the offers. What 
about her? 

“So,” she said loudly, “the white families is moving back. They 
[the real estate men] done fooled most of the colored people and 
they moving away. I don’t understand that. But if all the colored 
people go you still goin’ to find one colored one here—me. I’m 
goin’ to live in my house.” 

And while she stays, other Negroes are leaving. Many of them 
are looking to the suburbs. The move is just beginning. It brings 
with it the hope of change for Washington and its metropolitan 
area. If this occurs, then the fear of one prominent Negro will be 
ended. 

“l’'m very much disturbed about anything that would make 
Washington become a predominantly Negro city,” he had said. “I 
just don’t want to see that happen. On no score, on no score at all, 
would that be desirable.” 

Though Washington already is such a city, it does not seem 
destined to remain that way. 
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Part Five: 


CONCLUSION 


7 8 FREEDOM FOR THE FREE 


IT Is DIFFICULT TO WRITE WITH OBJECTIVITY about the Negro, for 
in the end all racial relationships are personal. 

From the earliest days of the Republic, thoughtful white men 
have been struggling to define their own attitudes toward Negroes. 
What are their own prejudices? Even Jefferson, the spirit of en- 
lightenment, wrestled with what he called the “suspicion” that 
Negroes are inferior. He observed those “real distinctions which 
nature had made”; but he would hazard an opinion only with 
great reluctance. It was De Tocqueville who posed the dilemma 
which still underlies the question of race in the United States. 

“There is a natural prejudice,” he said, “which prompts men to 
despise whomsoever has been their inferior long after he is become 
their equal; and the real inequality which is produced by fortune 
or by law is always succeeded by an imaginary inequality which is 
implanted in the manners of the people. . . . The moderns, then, 
after they have abolished slavery, have three prejudices to contend 
against, which are less easy to attack and far less easy to conquer 
than the mere fact of servitude: the prejudice of the master, the 
prejudice of the race, and the prejudice of color.” 

In the 1960s those prejudices continue to draw an invisible line 
between the races. For Negroes who know in their hearts they are 
intellectually superior to some in all races, the common attitude 
of the white man is the ultimate in frustration. 

“I’ve known white people who say they don’t like Negroes, it 
they like me,” one said. “I’m the exception. We’ll go to lunch and 
they say, ‘Well, you’re different. You’ve got a Ph.D., and it’s just 
not the same.’ I think if we had more contact with each other we’d 
learn to accept each other as individuals. That’s the important 
thing—to accept a man on his own merits. 
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“If we could ever get across the idea that we are individuals like 
everyone else, I think most of our problems would be solved. 
Don’t you agree?” 

To his question, I can only answer for myself. In attempting to 
tell the Negro’s story, largely in his own words, I have been forced 
to re-examine my own attitudes. The experience has left me with 
several impressions. 

One is that with all the Negro’s yearning for acceptance, for all 
his desire to be considered as an individual, he himself creates 
barriers. 

While Negroes argue strongly that white men do not understand 
them, at the same time many seem proud of it. Some even resent 
any attempt by a white man—however well intended it might be— 
to understand their viewpoint. 

And because of the Negro’s acute awareness of color, a criti- 
cal remark, no matter how slight, often assumes the ugly shape of 
prejudice. For some, color becomes a crutch to explain away all 
failings. With their heritage of discrimination, Negroes have a 
built-in escape valve: they can always say the reason they didn’t 
succeed was because of prejudice. Although this is true in many 
cases, in others it is not. As increasing opportunities are presented 
today, colored men have a considerable problem in equating the 
frustrations of their race with their own abilities—and in their indi- 
vidual relationship with white men. 

From slavery to the present, the Negro’s history has fashioned a 
psychology which makes understanding between the races difficult. 
Negroes dwell so much upon their own problems of color, they 
believe white men also think as intensely about them. In this, they 
are mistaken. When one feels despised and inferior, one turns his 
eyes inward, Introspection becomes more than a habit; it becomes 
a state of mind. 

Years ago, as the late Kelly Miller of Howard University is 
supposed to have said, the Negro was on his knees, and he was 
always being knocked over on his head. He had a handkerchief 
on his head and his hat in his hand. He lived in a dream world be- 
cause he had to. 

But if the Negro has developed a psychology which buoys his 
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ego and makes his life more tolerable, deep inside lie emotions 
he seldom displays to the white world. As Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
the Negro poet, wrote: 


We wear the mask that grins and lies, 

It hides our cheek and shades our eyes—— 
This debt we pay to human guile; 

With torn and bleeding hearts we smile... . 
We smile, but O great Christ, our cries 

To thee from tortured souls arise. 


It is time for Negroes to take off their masks. This is one con- 
tribution they can make to genuine understanding. White men 
clearly have even more misconceptions to remove. 

Understanding, of course, is not the solution to the problems of 
race. Most of the problems are economic and their solution can 
be speeded by laws. But even there the old dilemma intrudes and 
one comes back to personal issues: while ours is a government 
of laws, not men, men do make those laws. And neither laws nor 
men can legislate the attitudes which affect the course of race re- 
lations. Both races share the responsibility for the direction those 
relations will take. 

As for Negroes, they are convinced history is on their side. But 
they cannot escape the present—or the immediate past. The memory 
of public segregation and the knowledge of private discrimination 
are a part of their experience. Today, change is taking place. 
Slowly, perhaps reluctantly, new doors are opening. 

A minister of one of the largest Negro churches in Washington 
was talking about what those changes mean. 

“What happens when you remove the barriers? It opens a whole 
new world. You’re a white man and you can’t possibly understand 
what it means to be segregated, to see the signs saying ‘White’ and 
‘Colored,’ to know what it feels like to have to ride on the back of 
the bus, or not be able to go in a restaurant, or to see a movie 
you'd like to go to and know, that even if you can get in you have 
to sit upstairs in the gallery. 

“All right, you removed the barriers and wonderful things have 
happened since then. The Negro’s not conditioned to freedom. He 
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might run amuck because he feels so free. But in time he becomes 
different. It’s indescribable. He imbibes an atmosphere of freedom. 
He begins to feel more like a man. 

“You can’t get rid of us, so why not build us up, make us real 
citizens? There’s no miracle about desegregation. All the problems 
aren’t going to vanish overnight. 

“But in time they will.” 

How much time? How long from dusk to daylight? And Wash- 
ington, the white city, the city of all Americans—how will it resolve 
its problems? What kind of symbol will it become? 

Negroes are hopeful it soon will become the model of progress 
for the rest of the country. “This is the beginning of a new era,” 
one of the leaders said. “I think in ten years you'll find an entirely 
different city. It has to be a different city if we’re going to survive.” 

If the answers are in the future, guidance comes from the past. 

As I write, it is one hundred years since that April day in 1862 
when slavery was abolished in the District of Columbia. On De- 
cember 1 of that year, Lincoln, in a special message, urged Con- 
gress to free all Negroes. 

He addressed himself to the America of tomorrow. 

“Fellow-citizens,” he said, “we cannot escape history. We of 
this Congress and this administration will be remembered in spite 
of ourselves. No personal significance or insignificance can spare 
one or another of us. . . . In giving freedom to the slave we as- 
sure freedom to the free. . . . The way is plain, peaceful, generous, 
just—a way which if followed the world will forever applaud and 
God must forever bless.” 

His words still apply to the Negro, the nation, and the capital. 
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seven illegitimate children; to the 
home of a rich man seeking status 
symbols; to the offices of shrewd Negro 
leaders; to Howard University, with its 
strange mixture of African and Ameri- 
can students; to Bates Street (Wash- 
ington’s Catfish Row); to hair-raising 
Black Muslim meetings. White men 
are quoted as well—politicians, police- 
men, social workers, union leaders, 
some of whom want to help and some 
of whom want to hinder those who are 
trying, one hundred years after Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s Emancipation Procla- 
mation, to solve this country’s biggest 
social problem. : 

This is a subject on which a reporter 
cannot be wholly objective, for race 
relations are a personal matter; the re- 
sult is not pleasant reading, but it is an 
honest account of what a white man 
learned about his colored fellow- 
Americans. Dusk AT THE MOUNTAIN 
has a significance that goes a long way 
beyond Washington, D.C, 


Haynes Bonner Johnson was born in New 
York in 1931. His father, Maleolm Johnson, 
was a Pulitzer-Prize-winning journalist on 
the old New York Sun. After graduating from 
the Unversity of Missouri’s journalsm school, 
three years in the service, and a master’s de- 
gree in American history from the University 
of Wisconsin, Haynes became a reporter on 
the Wilmington (Del.) Journal. In 1957 he 
moved to Washington, where he is now As- 
sistant City Editor of The Washington Star. 
He lives with his wife and four children in 
Alexandria, Virginia. 
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Dusk at the Mountain 


The idea, the theme, and 
much of the material for Dusk 
AT THE Mountain developed 
from a series of articles on the 
Negro in Washington, written 
by Haynes Johnson for The 
Washington Star in 1961. This 
series was awarded the Wash- 
ington Newspaper Guild’s 
Grand Award as well as its 
Public Service Prize for that 
year. 





PHOTO BY MARK BALDWIN 
This is what Negroes say about their life in the nation’s 
capital: a 

“This is the white man’s city but the black man will con- 
trol it because he’s afraid of us. He’s moved out of his capital 
and we black men have it... (The white man) is afraid of us 
because of our militancy through hate.”-—Muslim leader 


“I want to stay around where the President lives. I figure 
if he eats, I'll eat.” 


“ .. the rent was $65 for the white and when they turned 
it over to the colored it went for $85.” 


«< 


‘,..in Washington today Negroes are virtually barred 
from the craft unions, and because of this cannot get a skilled 


job.” 


“<< 


... when one talks about welfare in Washington, one 
means the colored man: ninety percent of the welfare re- 
cipients are colored.” 


“It’s an exciting thing to be a Negro today. We're on the 
move, were in the ascendancy. We've got a future.”—News- 
paperman 


“I would trade everything I have here in this house, I would 
give up everything I own, if I could change places with you. 
I would like to be able to walk down the streets of Washington 


the way you can and feel the way you must feel as a white 
man. —Businessman 


